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ist Dad for your 
(etic Councils 


He's one fellow you want on your side 
when planning programs. An interested 
Dad can get Son pepped up about 
athletics —help turn him into winning 
talent. With Father and Son programs 
actively working. the Coach can be of 
real value to the community as director 
of wholesome activities — and you re 


sure of good audiences for events. 





CAG ER—all-sporits shoe with ' — se ‘ 
irch Cushion : hold the foot Keds Scientific Features 
in balance in action. S/ip- Help Footwork 
proof baskel-bali sole gives 
sure-footing. Men's and boys’ ee 
sizes. Black with buff trim. KEDS SHOCK-PROOF 

. i ARCH CUSHION J 
CROSS-COU RT —a good look- ; j absorbs jars and jolts— ; 
ing, rugged tennis shoe with , helps avoid overstrain 
sturdy, slip-proof, speed soles “ j and fatigue. A Keds fea- Clam 
to cushion jars and jolts. P . ture famous for years. ne 
Men’s and boys’ sizes. Navy : 


with white trim; all white. 


KEDS SCIENTIFIC LAST 


; is designed to fit growing 
feet; allows full toe play. 
e le : Gives straight line toe 
‘ : action. Barefoot freedom 
© ; with protection. 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


ONLY Genuine Keds have these features. They re 


not Keds unless the name Keds appears on the shoe. 
e P 
The Shoe of Champions 
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Here's What Swimmers Ask Gor 


dpe SWIM FINS 

ee (Os ) 
Eraser 193—Headshaped PUT A NEW KICK IN SWIMMING 
i gi Moulded Aviator 
ey — with Chin Strap 

*y a Watertight Feature 

x = White Only 
J ~ » $5.33 Dozen 


200-—Smooth, Flat 
Diver, White Only 


$2.73 Dozen 





HELP EXPERTS AND BEGINNERS 
Amazing Speed — Great Fun — Less Effort 


SPECIALTY CAPS Order by Shoe Sizes 








194—U. S. Howland $8.65 A Pair 
$7.07 Dozen 

198—tLane Stay Dry 7. ¢ e 
$6.66 Dozen 
White Only 


Assorted Designs 





CHAMOIS 
BANDEAU 


An excellent 


NEW PLASTIC AQUA-TITE 


adjunct to 
any bathing COVERING ON BALSA WOOD 
No 400 Patent Pending 
Invaluable when practising and teaching 
$5.60 Dozen 


Red . . . Royal $5.00 each. 
Scientifically designed with grips 
in the proper holding position. 


F. O. B., N. Y. Prompt Delivery. 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


71 West 35th Street New York 1, N. Y. 
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add new interest to 
Health and Grooming Programs 


with this ) ilove if 





id 


Send today for helpful units, 
including teacher’s manual, 
student leaflets, wall charts 


OUND TRAINING in physical fitness can 

benefit your students throughout their 
lives! And here, free on request, is visual 
material which thousands of teachers are 
using to help make their programs more 
graphic and interesting. 





Outlines for group discussions, projects 
and demonstrations are contained in the 
teacher’s manual, “Guide for a Good 
Grooming Program” — which covers Pos- 
ture and Physical Fitness, Dental Care, 
Body Cleanliness, Hand Care, Hair Care, 
and Skin Care. 


The manual is accompanied by brightly- 
written student leaflets for boys and for 
girls, including check lists for daily inven- 
tory of personal habits. For further empha- 





sis, colorful wall charts illustrate pointers 
on grooming for school and job, dental 
health, hand care, muscles and exercise. 
and perspiration. 


Select the units suitable for your groups. 
and send for them now! Fill out and mail 
the coupon below. 





» See these teaching aids at Convention of American Association of Health, Physical Education and Recreation. 


(nn nn nnn nn nnn nn 

| Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. JH-47 Bristol-Myers Co. of Canada Ltd., Dept. JH-47 | 

| 45 Rockefeller Plaza 3035 St. Antoine Street | 

| New York 20, N.Y. Montreal 30, Canada 

Please send me FREE Visual Pro-;rams checked below. 

| 1. Physical Fitness (For H. S. Phys. Ed.) 2. Dental Health (For Elemen. & H. S.) 

3. Personal Grooming (For Jr. & Sr. H. §.): Body Cleanliness Hand Care’ 

| Name | 

Name of school or group 

(where you teach) 

School Address 

} City State 
; : . 

(Check): Elementary Jr. High Sr. High 

| College Teacher Training College ~ 7s" Other | 

Grades Taught Number of Classes Taught | 

| Subject Taught we No. of students in ome class: Girls Loys | 

| or Title | 

I Cen hla Wi Ml ice Mh Sa ee nt kav: sick ct nl a ml ls cscs i Sh Sc di. ll lt i Wi: i a a ei iin i’: i iin an sis i wall 
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But, Mother... we 
forgot Group | today! 


Such a scene as this might well 
be taking place in any number of 
homes throughout the country 
today—wherever schools are ac- 
tively emphasizing nutrition. 
Because more and more, farsighted 
teachers and parents are working 
together in putting into action the 
nutrition training that the children 
ire receiving in the classroom. The 
scene illustrates just one 
way parents may actu; illy partici- 
pate in the school’s program—a 
‘Basic 7 Food Chart, tacked up 
n plain view, vive both 


above 


helps 


mother and children a check on 
their daily menus to be sure they 
are nutritionally sound. 

In addition, teachers and parents 
might develop closer cooperation 
between the school program and 
the home by 
e Working together in making sur- 
vevs of children’s food habits. 
© Cooperating in the support of an 
adequate and effective lunchroom 
program. 

Many more such enterprises will 
probably suggest themselves to 
alert teacher and parent groups. 

But why this stress on the co- 
operation of home and school in a 
pupil program of nutrition em- 
phasis? Because only if both are 





such 
The learning 
processes going on in the classroom 


actively interested can any 


program succeed. 


must be continued in the home 
kitchen and at the home table if 
the eating habits of our school 
children are to be improved. 

If you have undertaken any 
special nutrition projects that you 
would like to share with other 
educators, or if you would like 
ideas, plans and materials for a 
nutrition program, as prepared by 
educators and health workers, 
please write: 

General Mills, Inc. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1947, GENERAL MILLS, INC, 


EVERY DAY’S DIET wiiastntnal INCLUDE THESE FOODS 





MliReneetiss == 
GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES some 


some cooked, frozen 


ORANGES TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT or raw 
cabbage or salad greens 
ed. At least ne At least one serving a day 


erving a day 





POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS UCTS 

aw, dried, cooked, or d 
frozen or 
more servings a day 


fA rg, ot 


See wee 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
fluid, evaporated 
ried milk. One quart 
or its equivalent) a day for 
children ond expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 


anned. Two or 


a day for all others 
each week 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc permit 
casionally peas or beans 

instead. Three or four eggs 





— 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE .. . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 

natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a doy 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 
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By actual test this new kind of basketball wears three 
times longer than conventional balls. It performs with 
the best, yet the price is one-third less than comparable 
top-performing balls . . . frequently even lower. In size, 
weight, shape and performance it's official in every 
way ...and it stays that way! Get the facts and prove to 
yourself that this better playing ball is your best buy. 






TRESE BALLS 
COVERED with 


ERMA: 


PERMA-HIDE js the nome for a new, molded 
cover for othletic balls perfected by 
Pennsylvonic. All the feel of the conven- 


tional cover yet it wears three times longer 


t 
fot [on 4° 





| Any softball pitcher with good control will have better 
control with this new, easier-to-grip, longer lasting soft- 
ball by Pennsylvania. New methods of manufacture 
cause this boll to hold its shape longer, retain its 
perfect weight indefinitely, remain absolutely water- 
proof. Inner construction of high-quality Kapok, 
wound with finest, stretchless cotton yarn. 12-inch. 


Manufacturers of TENNIS - SOCCER - VOLLEY - WATER POLO - PLAYGROUND 
AND HAND BALLS - FOOTBALLS - BASKETBALLS AND SOFT BALLS ; Cif, f p . 


PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. + PENN-CRAFT PARK + JEANNETTE, PENNA. 




























Authentic Apparatus for Your 
GYMNASIUM 


Apparatus makes a gymnasium authentic... truly a 
place ‘‘where brave feats of strength and bodily con- 
trol” are performed..... in classic tradition. 


Authentic apparatus, such as is manufactured with 
modern methods by the 79-year-old J. E. Porter Cor- 
poration, permits “horizontal” physical develop- 
ment of student populations..... building health 
and fitness uniformly for all. 

Porter’s installation engineers will gladly help 
you plan for efficient, adequate facilities ..... 
promptly at your request. 

Standard items can be shipped immediately from 
present stocks. Estimates for installed equipment 
submitted without obligation. 


WRITE FOR PORTER’S BIG 1947 CATALOG AND PRICE LIST 


THE J. E. PORTER CORPORATION {Lindi 


79 YEARS OLD 
MANUFACTURERS OF PLAYGROUND, GYMNASIUM AND SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 
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2 A then kicks up to © chest 
mance on her partomr’s beck 
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A Great Book 


Contents include: Equipment, Definitions, 
General Suggestions, Forward Roll, Backward 
Roll, Shoulder Roll, Dive and Roll, Fish Flop, 
Skip Step, Cartwheel, Roundoff, Back Exten- 
sion, Headsprings, Neckspring, Snap-Up, Hand- 
T springs, Double Roll, Roll Over Back, Ankle 

Pick-Up, Pull Around, Swing to Feet, Back-to- 
Back Toss, Monkey 
Walk, Wheelbarrow 
Walk, Elephant 
Walk, Squat Bal- 
ances, Head Balances, 
Hand Balance, Bal- 
ances and Stands with 
Partner. 


A Star 
Author 


Newt Loken is one 
\of America’s out- 
standing tumbling 
performers and 
teachers. As a college 
athlete at Minnesota, 
he won Western Conference All-Around Gym- 
nastics and Tumbling Championship, Northwest 
All-Around Gymnastics and Tumbling Champi- 
onship, National Collegiate All-Around Gym- 
nastics and Tumbling Championship. He served 
as instructor in gymnastics and tumbling for the 
U. S. Navy. He is now Ass’t Supervisor of 
Physical Education, University of Michigan. 














io? == 
A Nourishing Dish 


A really good breekfast dish—that’s 
Wheaties. Flakes of 100% whole wheat. With 
vitamins, minerals, protein, food energy. Deli- 
ciously good, too—famous ‘“‘Breakfast of Cham- 
pions.”’ Try Wheaties, with milk and fruit. Soon! 


WHEATIES 
''Breakfast of 
Champions”’ 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 









For the Teacher 





For the Performer 


Champion Tips 
on 
Basic Tumbling 


in this NEW Library of Sports Manual 








Real help for you in this 
valuable new book on the funda- 
mentals of tumbling stunts. Here 
is a thorough and authentic 
manual specially useful for physi- 
cal education on elementary and 
secondary school levels. 


A valuable teaching aid. 
Thirty-two pages. Edited for easy 
reading and ready reference. 
Fully illustrated to make learn- 
ing easy and quick. In addition 
to formal contents, includes (1) 
safety pointers, (2) suggestions 


Please send me__ 


Name 


Street 
City__ 


SPECIAL ORDER FORM 
General Mills, Inc., Dept. 449 
623 Marquette Ave., Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


Champion?”’ by Newt Loken. I enclose 5c for each book—to 
cover cost of printing and mailing. 
[ ]—Please send me free sample copy. 


School or Organization 


for spotting, (3) important train- 
ing and conditioning hints to 
help keep performers in top shape. 


FREE SAMPLE COPY 
Physical Education Instruc- 
tors are invited to write for their 
free introductory copy. Or use 
special order form to obtain books 
for class distribution. Usual box 
tops not required. Just attach 
check or money order to cover 
cost of printing and mailing. 















copies of “‘Want to Be A Tumbling 


Title 








**Wheaties™ and “Breakfast of Champions” 


are registered trade marks of General Mills, Inc. 








LOOK TO WILSON 


For the Latest and the Best! 








In Baseballs 


By every form of com- 
parison—materials, 
workmanship and per- 
formance—no finer 
baseball is made today 
than the Wilson 
“Official” W150CC 
used by the American 
Association and the 
Pacific Coast Leagues 
exclusively, and many 
other important 
leagues. 


mavDeE'NUs, 
wt © 


Mop 


Remember this the next time you buy 






baseball equipment—whether it’s a 
new ball, glove or mitt, or a uniform 
designed for greater playing-ease and 
modern styling—it’s the LAST WORD 
from any angle if it’s labeled 
“WILSON.” Look to the /eader for 
the /atest and best. 


@seeeeeeeeoeeceeeeeeeoe eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeee SCeoeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeseseseseseeseeseeseseseees 


In Gloves 








Wilson designers, 
credited with many 
major developments in 
sports equipment, have 
come up with another 

. the Wilson “Ball 
Hawk’’—an entirely 
new design in a field- 
er’s glove that “snares 
"em and holds ’em.”’ 
Comes in two sizes. Reg. 


U.S. Pat.Off. 










In Mitts 


It’s the famous “Trap- 
per” model—the sen- 
sation of the year in 
first basemen’s mitts. 
Another example of 
the Wilson trademark 
identified with the 
latest and the dest. Reg. 
U.S. Pat.Off. 


@ i) 
Wns ano aid 


WILSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Chicago, New York and other leading cities 


TODAY IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


A Wilson & Co., Inc. 


, subsidiary 























"PDrellems and Plans 


Fifty-Second Annual Convention 


Joint Convention With the Northwest District Association 


and the Southwest 
April 21-26 


SATURDAY, APRIL 19 


9:30 a.m.-10:30 pm. Meeting of Board of Directors, AAHPER. 


PRE-CONVENTION MEETINGS 
Society of State Directors of Health and Physical Education 
10 :30 A.M. 
Charman 


Pre-convention Arrangements Committee. 
Marjorie Eastabrooks. 

12m. Luncheon. All members invited 

1:30 p.m. First General Session. 
Chairman: Thomas Ferguson. 

Greetings, introductions, and announcements. Working com 

mittee meetings in charge of committee chairmen. 

6pm. Dinner. Working committee meetings in charge ot 
committee chairmen. 

IpmM. Evening party. 

Harold Bishop 


( hairman 


Washington State Chapter of the American Physiotherapy 
Association and the Therapeutic Section 

8:30 4.m.-5 p.M. Symposium on Scoliosis. Auditorium, Har 

borview Hospital, 9th and Jefferson Street, Seattle. 

Program Chairman: Marguerite I. Irvine, 1011 Summit Av: 
nue, Seattle. 

8:30 a.m. Registration. 

9a.M. General discussion and conservative treatment of scol 
iosis, Dr. Darrel G. Leavitt, orthopedic surgeon, Seattle. 

10 a.m. Operative and postoperative treatment of scoliosis, Dr 
Harry L. Leavitt, orthopedic surgeon, Seattle. 

11:30a.M. Derotation method of treatment, Beatrice Wood 

cock, physical therapist, San Francisco, California. 

p.M. Luncheon (by reservation). 

:15 p.m. Demonstration of treatment for scoliosis (continued), 

Beatrice Woodcock, San Francisco, California. 

3:30 p.M. Panel Discussion. 

Topic: The contributions of members of allied professions in 
the finding, treatment, and follow-up care of persons with 
scoliosis. 

Leader: Catherine Worthingham, Director of Educational 

Services, National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, Inc., 
New York City, N. Y. 

‘he doctor working through private practice or other health 

agencies, Dr. Leavitt, Seattle. 

he social and economic problems of prolonged treatment, 

Mrs. Margaret H. Williamson, Director of Social Services, 

Pierce County Hospital, Tacoma. 

he responsibilities of the public health nurse in the finding 

and reporting and follow-up care of the person with 

scoliosis, Carolyn Bowen, Consultant in Physical Therapy, 

State Department of Health, Seattle. 

The responsibilities and contributions of the hospital nurse 
in the cooperative care of the patient with scoliosis, Helen 
C. Anderson, instructor, orthopedic nursing, University 
of Washington, Seattle. 

Contributions of the physical therapist in cooperation with 
other groups including the teaching of parents and others 
in the home management of the person with scoliosis, Bea- 


' 
i 
> 


_ 
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Olympic and Cooperating Hotels 


District Cooperating 


Seattle 


trice Woodcock, physical therapist, San Francisco 

The need for adequate education and clinical practice 
physical therapy students to enable them to meet the needs 
of the patient with scoliosis, Marion Williams, Assistant 
Professor, Department of Physical Stanford 
University. 

The contribution of the physical education instructor in 
schools or colleges in the finding, referral to medical care, 
and follow-up treatment in the school, Virginia L. Shaw, 
Physical Education, Washington State College, Pullman, 
Washington. 


Therapy, 


SUNDAY, APRIL 20 


Meeting of Board of Directors of 


PRE-CONVENTION MEETINGS 
Society of State Directors of Health and Physical Education 
9a.mM. Second General Session. 
Chairman: George Ayars. 
Theme: “State Programs in Action.” 
Recreation, Verne Landreth; Health Education, Robert Yo! 
School Camping, Julian Smith; Athletics, Charles Forsythe; 


9 :30 A.M.-6 P.M. AAHPER 


Special Projects, Charles Spencer; Driver Education, 
George Ayars. 
12m. Luncheon. Working committees in charge of com 


mittee chairmen. 
1:30p.m. Third General Session 
Chairman: Charles Spence 
Health Education Platform, Frank Stafford; 

cation Platform, Simon M« 

Caswell Miles; Public Relati 
6:30pm. Annual Banquet. 
Marjorie Eastabrooks 
Toastmaster: Verne Landreth. 


Physical Edu 
Neely; Recreation Platforn 


ms and Publicity, Paul Landis 


Chairman: 
Introduction of guests and members, Thomas 
Presentation of President’s Awards, Charles Spen 


Program to be announced. 


Western Society of Physical Education for College Women 


— 


00 a.M. Registration. New Washington Hotel. | $2.00 


which includes registration, luncheon, tips, et 


9:30 a.M. Opening Meeting 
Presiding: Martha B. Deane, University of California, 
Angeles, President. 
Appointment of Nominating Committee and Findings | 
mittee. 
Minutes and reports by Secretary-Treasurer, Luell Weed 
Stanford University, California. 
10a.m. Study Group Report. 


Chairman: Ruth Weythman, Western Washington College 
Education, Bellingham 
“Relationship ; Education Programs in 
Teacher Training Institutions and High School Programs.’ 
11:30 a.m. Study Group Report. 
Chairman: Margaret Barr. 
“Trends in Athletics for Girls and Women.” 


between Physical 


209% 














of Physical Education 
Sunday, April 20 


American Academy 


10 A.M.-5 P.M 
President: Jay B. Nash, New York University, New 
York City. 
lice President: Agnes R. Wayman, Brielle, New 
Jersey. 


A. Scott, Teachers Col 
York City 


Secretary-Treasurer: Harry 
lege, Columbia University, New 
Program to be announced. 
7 P.M. Banquet. 
Vonday, April 21 


Informal meetings. 
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Honor guests 


New Washington Hotel. 
retiring members. 


30 p.m. Luncheon. 
will include 

rhere will be small table groups in order to discuss study 
reports. Each group is to bring some conclusion or recom- 
mendation to afternoon session. 

p.M. Report of Nominating Committee. Election of officers 

:15 p.m. Discussion of study problems in order te arrive at 
conclusions or recommendations to be made to national 
meetings of College and University Physical Education for 
Women on Wednesday at 1:30 P.M. 

45 p.M.-4:30 p.m. Introduction of new officers. New business 

Colorado Workshop. Report of Findings Committee. 

P.M. Special interest groups; dance, sports, correctives, admin 

istration. Discussion of problems for next year’s study groups 


MONDAY, APRIL 21 


A.M.-l2 M. Registration. 

A.M.-6P.M. Visitation of local programs. 

Chairman: Anna Belle Shaw, Franklin High School, Seattle 

All tours will leave from and return to the Olympic Hotel. 
Transportation will be provided if desired and guide service 
for those driving their own cars. Make your reservation 


early. Check with the Teurs Registration Desk, Conven- 
tion Headquarters, Olympic Hotel, as early as possible 
after arrival. Tours are presented by numbers with de 


parture and returning times indicated. 

Bryant, Seattle’s largest public grammar school of 1,300. 
(12:30 p.m.-2 :30 P.M.) 
2. Bagley, Seattle public grammar school of 650. (9:45 a.a- 
12:30 P.M.) 

Lake City Health Center and Maple Leaf, King County, 
grammar school. (12:15 p.m.-4 P.M.) 
. James Monroe, Seattle public junior 
(9 :30 a.m.-12:15 P.M.) 


w 


school. 


high 


xs 


5. Lunch at James Madison, Seattle public junior high school ; 
West Seattle, Seattle public senior high school (boys’ in- 
terschool and girls’ intramural sports). (12 m.-4:15 p.m.) 

6. Cleveland, Seattle public junior-senior high school (cur 
ricular and extracurricular). (1:15 p.m.-4 p.m.) 

7. Garfield, Seattle public high school of racial interest. 


Health classes and physical education activities. (11:15 a.m.- 
1 P.M.) 

8. Lincoln, Seattle’s largest public high Health 
classes and physical education activities. (10 A.m-12:15 p.m.) 

9A. Holy Names Academy, lower grades, boys and girls; 
high school, girls only. (10 a.m.-12:30 p.m.) 

IB. Repetition of 9A. (1 P.m.-3 P.M.) 

10A. Helen Bush, private school, grades one through six, 
coeducational; grades seven through twelve, girls only. 
(9:15 a.m.-12 :30 P.M.) 

10B. Repetition of 10A. 


school. 


(12:15 p.m.-3 :30 p.m.) 


11A. Seattle Preparatory School, Jesuit high school for boys 
(10 a.m.-12 :30 p.m.) 

11B. Repetition of 11A. (1 p.m.-3:30 p.m.) 

12. Lakeside, private school for boys. (2:15 p.m.-4:45 p.m.) 

13A. Seattle 
of 600. Girls’ classes. 

Repetition of 13A. 


Pacific College, denomination and coeducation. 
(9 :30 a.m.-12 :40 P.M.) 


13B (12:30 p.m.-3 :40 p.m.) 





14A. Facilities for women’s physical education, University of 
Washington. (9:15 a.m.-12 M.) 

14B. Repetition of 14A. (1:15 p.M.-4 P.M.) 

15A. University of Washington pavilion for men 
12 mM.) 

15B. Repetition of 15A. 

16. Children’s Orthopedic Hospital. 

17. Washington Athletic Club (private), 
(Any time.) 

18. Seattle Park Department recreational facilities; Cole 
man Memorial Pool, and Camp Long. (9:30 a.m.-12 M 
19. Seattle Park Department, Madronna playfield, Montlake 
field house and field (class B) and Greenlake field house 

and beach (class A.) (1 p.m.-4:30 P.M.) 


(9:15 A" M 


(1:15 p.m.-4 P.M.) 
(1:30 p.m.-3:40 P.M 
YMCA, YWCA 


20. Seattle Boys’ Club camp and club houses (lunch). 12M 
4 P.M.) 
9:30a.M.-12M. Meeting of the Board of Directors of the 


| 
l 
l 


I 


l 


3:30 p.M.-4 :30 P.M. 
4:30 P.M.-6 P.M. 


6 P.M.-7 :45 P.M. 


8 


10 p.m.-11 P.M. 


10:15 p.m.-1 A.M. 





AAHPER. 

2Mm-1:15p.m. Pre-convention luncheons as desired. 

:00 p.M.-6 P.M. Registration. 

P.M.-6 P.M. Visitation of local programs (See Monday morn 
ing program schedule). 

:30 p.M.-5 p.M. Presentation of problems by professional lead 
ers and preparation for workshop conference. 

Presiding: Helen Manley, President, AAHPER, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Chairman: William L. Hughes, Past President, AAHPER, 
Temple University, Philadelphia. 

:30 p.M.-3:30 p.m. Discovery of 
leaders. 


problems by professional! 

Discussion of workshop procedures. 

Classification and allocation of problems t 
four workshops. 

Health: Frank S. Stafford, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Vice President. ‘ 

Physical Education: Ruth Evans, Public Schools, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, Vice President. 

Recreation: Dorothea Lensch, Bureau of Parks and Recre 
ation, Portland, Oregon, Vice President. 

General: Vaughn Blanchard, President-Elect, Public Schools, 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Dinner meetings as desired by schools, col 

leges, sections, committees, and affiliated organizations 


OFFICIAL OPENING SESSION 


P.M.-10 p.m. 

Presiding: A. C. Pelton, Convention Manager, Public Schools, 
Seattle. 

Invocation: Dr. Newton 
Church, Seattle. 

Welcome: Honorable William Devin, Mayor, Seattle; Samuel 
F. Fleming, Superintendent of Schools, Seattle. 

Honor Awards: Frederick Cozens, Chairman, University of 
California, Berkeley. 

Gulick Award: Eva M. Seen, Chairman, Oregon State Col 
lege, Corvallis. 

Presentation of Awards: Helen Manley, President, AAHPER, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Speaker: Honorable Pearl A. Wanamaker, President of the 
National Education Association and State Superintendent 
of Education, Olympia, Washington. 

Topic: “The Challenge of Leadership for Education and the 
Peace” 


Moats, Pastor of First Methodist 


Informal reception sponsored by the North- 
west District Association and the King County Health and 
Physical Education Association, Olympic Bowl, Olympic 
Hotel. 

Chairman of Social Committee: Ruth M. Wilson, University 
of Washington, Seattle. 

Special program of dancing sponsored by 
Phi Delta Pi. 

President: Lucille Spillman, 8625 Drury Lane, St. Louis. 

Chairman: Mary Elizabeth McCoy, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, Tex4s. 


MEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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National Association Officers 


Left to right, top: Helen Manley, 
President; Vaughn §S. Blanchard, 
President-Elect; William L. Hughes, 
Past President. 


Left to right, middle: Ruth Evans, 
Vice President, Physical Education; 
Frank S. Stafford, Vice President, 
Health Education; Dorothea Lensch, 
Vice President, Recreation. 


Left: Ben W. Miller, Executive Sec- 
reary-Treasurer; right: A. C. Pel- 
ton, Convention Manager. 












Informal dancing 
PRE-CONVENTION MEETINGS 
Society of State Directors of Health and Physical Education 


/a.M. Fourth General Session. 

Chairman: Paul Landis. 

Committee Reports: State Directors’ Functions, Harold 
Jack; Teacher Education, Frank Stafford; Legislation, 
George Ayars; Materials and Resources, Fred Brown. 

12m. Luncheon. 

Chairman: Paul Landis. 

Committee Report: Annual Statement, Robert Yoho. 

1:30p.M. Joint meeting with professional leaders of AAHPER. 

Chairman: W. L. Hughes. 

“Crucial Problems” 

§:30 p.m. Dinner. 
Chairman: Dorotha Moore Massey. 
Committee Report: Constitution Revision, Charles Spencer. 


Research Council of Research Section 
10 A.M.-12 M. 
2 P.M.-5 P.M. 
Chairman: Leonard A. Larson, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York City 
Secretary: Thomas K. Cureton, University of Illinois, Ur- 
bana; H. Harrison Clarke, Springfield College, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, Chairman of Men’s Committee; Elizabeth 
Rodgers, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, Chair- 
man of Women’s Committee. 


Therapeutic Section 

8a.M.-l2M. Madigan General Hospital, Tacoma. Kindly 
notify the chairman if you plan to attend the meeting at 
Madigan General Hospital, in order that adequate transpor- 
tation facilities will be available. 

Program Chairman: Ellen Waters, Department of Physical 
Education for Women, University of Washington, Seattle. 
Meet at “Tours Booth,” Olympic Hotel, for meeting at 
Madigan General Hospital. Organization of Physica! 
Medicine Services, Colonel Maxwell G. Keeler, Command- 
ing Officer, Madigan General Hospital. Tour of Unit 5. 

uncheon. 

p.M.-5 P.M. Tour of Convalescent Annex. Following the tour 
of the Convalescent Annex, a discussion hour will be con- 
ducted by Colonel Keeler and specialists on the staff. 


+ 


Legislative Board of National Section on 
Women’s Athletics 
1 a.M.-12:30 p.m 

30 P.M.-10 P.M. 

Chairman: Alfreda Mosscrop, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
New York. 

Secretary: Marion Purbeck, Board of Education, Hacken 
sack, New Jersey. 

Presiding: Martha Gable, Board of Education, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 


National Dance Section 


>:30 a.m.-5 :30 P.M. 


Chairman: Mary E. Whitney, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
New York. 
Secretary: Jane Fox, Indiana University, Bloomington. 
Presiding: Rosamond Wentworth, Northwest District Dance 
Chairman, University of Oregon, Eugene. 
Summarizer: Elizabeth C. Nichols, Reed College, Portland, 
Oregon. 
9:30 a.m.-10 A.M. Registration. Fee for participants and audi 
tors, $1.50; for students, $.75. 
10 a.m.-10:30 a.m. “Status, Problems of, and Plans for Dance,” 
Mary E. Whitney, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y 
10:30 a.m.-11:45 a.m. Demonstration: Teaching modern dance 
techniques and composition to high school girls, Nancy Jane 
3are, Annie Wright Seminary, Tacoma. 
i:15p.m.-2:30 p.m. Social dance techniques (audience partici- 
pation), Ralph Piper, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 
2:30 p.m.-3:45 p.m. Southern California Folk Dances (audience 
participation), Lois Ellfeldt, and W. R. LaPorte, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles. 
4p.m.-5:30 p.m. Lecture demonstration: Principles and prob- 
lems of teaching choreography, Marian Van Tuyl, Mills 
College, Oakland, California. 


YMCA Physical Education 


12 m.-2 p.m. Seattle Central YMCA. Luncheon. Open to 
men and women guests. Make all reservations with Car) 
I. Melander, Pacific Northwest Area YMCA, 909 Fourth 
Avenue, Seattle 4, Washington. 

Chairman: To be announced. 

Greetings and Introductions: Lynn R. Russell, Executive Sec- 
retary, Seattle Central YMCA. 

“The 1947 Agenda for the National YMCA Physical Educa- 
tion Committee,” Chairman, Frank S. Lloyd, City College 
of New York, New York City. 

“Improved Community Service Through YMCA-YWCA Co 
operation,” Josephine Rathbone, Teachers College, Colum 
bia University. 

:15 p.m.-4:30 p.m. Open to men and women guests. 

“Looking Ahead in YMCA Physical Education” 

Chairman: Felix Mantel, President of Pacific Northwest 
Area Physical Education Society. 

“How About Health Education in the YMCA,” Arthur H 
Steinhaus, George Williams College, Chicago. 

“Selecting and Training YMCA Health and Physical Educa- 
tors,’ A. A. Esslinger, Springfield College, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

“Problems of Research in Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation,” Leonard A. Larson, New York University, 
New York City. 

“Needed Research in YMCA Health and Physical Educa- 
tion,” H. Harrison Clarke, Springfield College, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

“The Application of Special Techniques in the Study of 
YMCA Problems,” Peter Karpovich, Springfield College, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 

“The 1947 June Conference on YMCA Physical Education,” 
Harold T. Friermood, Senior Secretary for Health and 
Physical Education, National Board YMCA, New York 
City. 


tw 








Luncheon Addresses Before Seattle Civic Groups 
Date Vame of Group Title Speake 
April 21 University Kiwanis Club Topic not announced Delbert Oberteuffer 
April 23 Seattle Rotary Club Keeping Fit at Fifty Jay B. Nash 
April 23 Knights of the Round Table Current Trends in Health and Physical Education Jesse F. Williams 
April 24 Seattle Junior Chamber How to Lose the Next War David K. Brace 
of Commerce 
April 24 Nassak Club Life Begins at Forty Frank S. Lloyd 
April 24 Shrine Luncheon Club The Place for Physical Education in the University Frederick Cozens 
April 25 Seattle Chamber of Health in Terms of Dollars and Cents Frank Stafford 
Commerce 
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Questions, Discussion, Sunmary: Frank S. Lloyd, Colleg: 
City of New York, and YMCA Physical Education Con 
mittee Chairman. 


Phi Epsilon Kappa Fraternity 


3 p.M.-5 P.M. 


Chairman: W. C. DeTurk, Public Schools, Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania. 
Secretary: Fred E. Foertsch, Public Schools, Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania. 
Presiding Chairman: Russell Cutler, University of Washing 
ton, Seattle. 


Summarizer: Carl F. Trieb, Occidental College, Los Angeles, 


California. 


Address: “The Heart of the Athlete,” Joseph B. Wolffe, 
M.D., Associate Professor of Medicine, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. (A report on the findings of 


cardio-vascular studies on approximately 100 nationally 
known men and women athletes. The studies were con 


ducted by the Philadelphia Association for Health, Physical 


Education, and Recreation and a group of cardiologists.) 
The background for this presentation will be given by 
Grover W. Mueller, Public Schools, Philadelphia, Penn 
sylvania, and Chairman of the Committee on the Cardio 
Vascular Study of Athletes. 

Group discussion. 


TUESDAY, APRIL 22 


7:15 a.m.-8:45 a.m. Breakfast meetings as desired. 
7:30 a.M.-8:45a.M. Breakfast meeting of Northwest District 


NSWA state representatives and committee members. 
Presiding Chairman: Erma Weir, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis. 
Social and business meeting. 


7:30 a.M.-8:45a.M. Breakfast meeting of Safety Education 


Section and Joint Committee of National Commission on 
Safety Education, National Association of Secondary-School 
Principals, and AAHPER. 

Chairman: Helen Fahey, Public Schools, Kansas City, Mis 
souri. 

Discussion led by Robert W. Eaves, National Commissior 
on Safety Education, National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 


7:30 a.M.-8:45 a.m. Breakfast meeting of Committee on thr 


Formation of Aquatic Section. 
Chairman: Thomas K. Cureton, University of Illinois, | 
bana. 


8a.mM.-12 mM. Registration 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


9 a.M.-10 A.M. 


Presiding: Edwin Graham, President, Northwest District 
Association, Public Schools, Aberdeen, Washington 

Presentation of Problems and Plans: Chairman, William L. 
Hughes, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 

Health: Frank S. Stafford, U. S. Office of Education, Wash 
ington, D. C. 

Physical Education: Ruth Evans, Public Schools, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

Recreation: Dorothea Lensch, Bureau of Parks and Recre- 
ation, Portland, Oregon. 

General: Vaughan S. Blanchard, Public Schools, Detroit, 
Michigan. 


Health Education Division Workshop 


10:15 a.m.-l12 mM. “Problems and Plans” (First Session) 


Presiding: Frank S. Stafford, Vice President. 

Consultants: Margaret Bell, M.D., University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor; Bess Exton, AAHPER, Washington, D. C.; 
John W. Ferree, M.D., American Social Hygiene Associa 
tion, Inc.,. New York City; Fred V. Hein, American Medi 
cal Association, Chicago; H. B. Masters, Kellogg Founda- 
tion, Battle Creek, Michigan; Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio; W. W. Patty, Indiana 

University, Bloomington, Indiana; Dean Smiley, M.D., 
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American Medical Association, ( ago, Lilinois; Cla I 
furner, National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, N 
York City; Joseph B. Wolffe, M.D., Temple | 
Philadelphia. 


Section Chairm Melva B Bakkie, American Red ¢ 
\W ashington, 4 ia Hele: Fahey, Publix Schools, Kal 
City, Missouri; Lesli W Irwin, Boston Universit 


1 


Boston, Massachusetts; J. A. Kahl, State Department 
Health, Seattle, Washington; Hugo Kulstad, Amet 
Dental Association, Chicago 11, Illinois; Dorothy LaSalle 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan; Mary A. R 
Supervisor, School Nurses, Kansas City, Missouri; 


vinia Shaw, State College of Washington, Pullma 


Physical Education Division Workshop 

15 a.M.-12M. “Problems and Plans” (First Session) 

Presiding: Ruth Evans, Vice President. Analyses by the 
chairman of the workshop assignment and discussion of tht 
general plan for procedure. 

lopic: “How to Solve Problems,” C. L. Brownell, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York City. 

\ssignment of problems—elementary school, junior hig! 
school, senior higlr school, and college. 

Consultants: Ruth Abernathy, University of Texas, Austil 
Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith College, Northampton, Massa 
chusetts ; Gertrude Baker, University of Minnesota, Minne 


apolis; John Bovard, University of California, Berkeley 
Violet Boynton, Veterans Administration, Washingtor 
D. C.; David Brace, University of Texas, Austin; C. | 
Brownell, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City; Louise Cobb, University of California, Berke 
ley; Frederick Cozens, University of California, Berkeley ; 
Oliver Cornwell, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill; 
Martha Deane, University of California, Los Angeles; 
Ruth Elliott, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Massachusetts ; 
\. A. Esslinger, Springfield College, Springfield, Massa 
chusetts; Jessie Garrison, State Department of Education, 
Montgomery, Alabama; Willard Greim, Board of Educa 
tion, Denver, Colorado; Mrs. Mary Hutchinson, University 
ot Washington, Seattle; Llovd Jones, State College, Pent 
sylvania; Verne Landreth, State Department of Educatior 
Los Angeles; Jane Mayer, Board of Education, Detroit, 
Michigan; C. H. McCloy, Universitv of Iowa, Iowa City 


William Mereditl [ versit f Pennsylvania, Philad 
le ia; Gladys Palmer, Ohio State University, Columbus ; 
Bernath Phillips, Veterans Administration, Washingtor 
D. C.; Josephine Rathbone, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City; Harry Scott, Teachers Col / 
lege, Columbia University, New York City; William K 
Streit, Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Section Chairmen: George Driggett, Public Schools, Shore 


wood, Wisconsin; H. H. House, Washington State College 
Pullman; Milton Howard, Svracuse Univresity, Syracus« 
New York; T. John Johnson, Phillips Academy, Andover 
Massachusetts; H. J. McCormick, University of Wy) 

ming, Laramie; Alfreda Mosscrop, Vassar College, Poug! 
keepsie, New York; Eva M. Seen, Oregon State College 
Corvallis; Mary E. Whitney, Vassar College, Poug! 
keepsie, New York. 

Discussion Leaders: 

Secretary: Dorothy Ainsworth, Smith College, Northamptor 
Massachusetts. 

Elementary—Dorotha Moore Massey, State Department 
Education, Salem, Oregon: Jane Maver, Public School 
Detroit, Michigan. 

Junior High School- George We rner, 3123 Wi st Walt mm Ave 
nue, Spokane, Washington; William L. McCrea, Publ 
Schools, Seattle; Glaydes Baker, Washington State Asso 


ciation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreati 
Ellensburg, Washington. 
Senior High School Eldon | Jenne, School District N 


1, Portland, Oregon; Ellen Waters, 1305 Brooklyn, Seattle 
Washington; Nora Hall, Public Schools, Puyallup, Was! 
ington; Mrs. Grace Houghton, 341 Alder Street, W 



















Edwin Graham 
President 


Northwest District Officers* 


Walla, Washington; F. W. O’Neel. 

College—Mrs. Mary G. Hutchinson, University of Washing 
ton, Seattle; Martha B. Deane, University of California, 
Los Angeles; Louise Cobb, University of California, Berke- 
ley; H. H. House, Washington State College, Pullman; 
W. F. Meredith, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia ; 
Carl L. Nordly, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


Recreation Division Workshop 
10:15 a.mM.-12m. “Problems and Plans” (First session) 
Presiding: Dorothea Lensch, Vice President. 
Program to be announced. 
Consultants: Theodore P. Bank, The Athletic Institute, Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Lewis R. Barrett, Lakeside School, Spring 


Valley, New York; John S. Carroll, Superintendent of 
Schools, San Diego, California; Mito F. Christiansen, 
Superintendent of Recreation, Washington, D. C.; Ben 


Evans, Department of Parks, Seattle, Washington; Ivan 
W. Hill, Director of Physical Education and Recreation, 
Richmond, California; Tom Lantz, Director of Recreation, 
Tacoma, Washington; Caswell M. Miles, State Department 
of Education, Albany, New York; Jay B. Nash, New York 
University, Washington Square, New York City; Hal 
Orion, Veterans Administration, 180 New Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco; Walter Pollock, Project Services 
Advisor, McLaughlin Heights, Vancouver, Washington; 
Edwin E. Pumala, Camping Director, City-County Camp 
Commission, Civic Center, San Diego; W. H. Shumard, 
Nationa! Recreation Association, 1029 West Ist Street, 
Spokane, Washington; Stan Winter, Director of Recrea- 
tion, Spokane, Washington. 

Chairmen: Ralph J. Andrews, Recreation Depart- 
ment, Raleigh, North Carolina; E. B. DeGroote, Servel, Inc,. 
Evansville, Indiana; H. D. Edgren, George Williams Col- 
lege, Chicago, Illinois; Arthur K. Flanagan, Consultant on 
Recreation and Rehabilitation, 11 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Illinois; Alfred Kamm, Boys’ Club, Wilmington, 
Delaware; C. A. Troester, Jr., Syracuse University, Syra- 
New York. 


Section 


cus¢ 


General Sections Workshop 
10:15 a.m.-12 Mm. “Problems and Plans” (First Session) 
Presiding: Vaughn S. Blanchard, President-Elect, AAHPER. 
Program to be decided. 


*A photograph of Miss Dorothea Lensch, President-Elect, 
appears on page 211 with the national association’s officers. 
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12:15 p.m.-1:15 p.m. 


1 P.M.-6 P.M. 


— 


_ 


—y 


730 p.m.-5:15 P.M. 


730 p.M.-5:15 P.M. 


:30 p.m.-5:15 P.M. 





A. A. Auernheimer 
Secretary- Treasurer 


Consultants: Jeannette L. Blanchard, Public Schools, Detroit; 
Carolyn Bookwalter, University of Indiana, Bloomington ; 
Karl Bookwalter, University of Indiana, Bloomington; 
C. L. Brownell, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City; Elizabeth Burchenal, Folk Art Center, 11 
Middagh Street, New York City; L. H. Hollway, Public 
Schools, Ann Arbor, Michigan; Leslie Irwin, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston; Granville Johnson, University of Denver, 
Denver; Edwina Jones, Board of Education, Cleveland; 
Clair Langton, Oregon State College, Corvallis; W. R. 
LaPorte, University of Southern California, Los Angeles; 
Roy McMurray, Public Schools, Saginaw, Michigan; 
George Mead, Public Schools, Detroit; Gertrude Moulton, 
Rio Grande College, Rio Grande, Ohio; N. P. Neilson, Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City; Pattric Ruth O’Keefe, 
Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri; A. H. Pritzlaff, 
Public Schools, Chicago; Julian Smith, State Department 
of Public Instruction, Lansing, Michigan; Bess Specht, 
Public Schools, Chicago; A. H Steinhaus, George Wil- 
liams College, Chicago; Paul Washke, University of Ore- 
gon, Eugene; L. Josephine Wetzel, Public Schools, Detroit. 

Section Chairmen: Louise Cobb, University of California, 
Berkeley; Thomas K. Cureton, University of Illinois, Ur- i 
bana; Kathro Kidwell, University of Washington, Seattle; y 
Charles J. Kraft, Jr., Public Schools, New York City; 
M. Gladys Scott, University of Iowa, Iowa City; Mildred 
Wohlford, State College of Washington, Pullman; Ellis 
Champlin, New York State Department, Albany, Secretary ; 
V. S. Blanchard, Public Schools, Detroit, Chairman. 

School and college reunion luncheons, 

Nebraska Alumni, Wellesley Alumni, Wisconsin Alumni. 

Registration. 


Health Education Division Workshop 
“Problems and Plans” (Second Session) 
Presiding: Frank S. Stafford, Vice President. 

Program: Continuation from first workshop session. 


Physical Education Division Workshop 
“Problems and Plans” (Second Session) 
Presiding: Ruth Evans, Vice President. 

Program: Continuation from first workshop session. 





Recreation Division Workshop 

“Problems and Plans” (Second Session) 
Presiding: Dorothea Lensch, Vice President. 

Program: Continuation from first workshop session. 
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Mrs. Alice O. Bronson 


Verne Landreth 
President President-Elect 





Catherine Wilkinson 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Southwest District Officers 


General Sections Workshop 
30 y.m.-5:15 p.m. “Problems and Plans” (Second Session) 
Presiding: Vaughn S. Blanchard, President-Elect. 
Program: Continuation from first workshop session. 


2:30 p.m.-5 p.m. Tea in honor of wives of visiting delegates 


Women’s University Club, Seattle. Wives may secure 1n- 

formation throughout the convention in the Junior Ballroom 

Lounge regarding tours, points of interest, shops, and res- 

taurants. Further entertainment for wives to be announced 

Consultation Service 

15 p.m.-0:15 p.m. Health Education. 

Presiding Chairman: Eva M. Seen, Oregon 
Corvallis. 

“The Administration of School Health 
B. Nyswander, University of California, Berkeley. 

15 p.m.-6:15 p.m. Physical Education 

Presiding Chairman: A. C. Woodward, Eastern Washington 
College of Education, Ellensburg. 

“The Modern Physical Education Plant for High Schools,” 
Karl W. Bookwalter, University of Bloomington, 
Consultant 

15 p.m.-6:15 p.m. 


State College, 


Services,” Dorothy 


Indiana, 


Peacher Education. 
Norman F 


Presiding Chairman: Kunde, University 
Washington, Seattle. 

“Teacher Education Curriculum in Recreation,” J. B. 
New York University, New York City, Consultant. 


15 p.m.-6:15 pm Northwest District 


Nash 

Business meeting, 
Dance Section 

Chairman: Wentworth, University of 


Rosamond Oregon, 


Eugene. 


Society of State Directors of Health and Physical Education 
:30 p.M.-7:45 p.m. Dinner meeting. Fifth 
Chairman: Thomas Ferguson. 
Committee Reports: Convention Arrangements, Dorotha 
Moore Massey; Policies, Necrology, History, Paul Landis. 
Business Meeting: President’s Report, Thomas C. Ferguson; 
Secretary’s Report and Treasurer’s Report, Paul Landis; 
Records Report, Jeff Farris; Resolutions, Julian Smith; 
Nominations, Jessie Garrison. 
Election of officers. Presentation of new officers. 
New business. 


General Session. 


Unfinished 
business. 


Legislative Board of National Dance Section 
P.M.-7 745 P.M. 


Dinner meeting. 
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Chairman: Mary | 
New York 


Secretary 


Whitney, Vassar College, Poug 


Jane Fox, Indiana University, Bloomin 


»p.M.-7:45 p.M. Dinner meetings as desired 
All-Convention Visual Education Session 

0:30 p.M.-7:45 P.M. Sponsored jointly by the Visual Aids Con 
mittee of National Section on Women’s i 
Visual Education Committee of AAHPER, Frederica Bert 
hard, University of California, Berkeley, Chairman, NSW 
Visual Aids Pauline B. Williamsor 
politan Life Insurance Company, New York, New York 
Chairman, AAHPER Visual Education Comn 


Committee ; 





Stats 

Presiding: Jess L. Puckett, Central Washingtor lege ¢ 
Education, Ellensburg, Washingtor 

(optic: Demonstrations of the 1 
Visual Aids. 

Speakers Sally Lucas Je in, Cor icalt I cat 
National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, Ne Yor 
City, “Relative Values; the Place of Visual Aids in Healtt 
Education” Chet Ullin, Direct Bu i ) | achin 
Materials, Kitsap County Schools, Bremert \ gto 
“Practical Uses; the Demonstration of Visual Aids the 
Teaching of Health, Physical Education, and Recreati 


Legislative Board of National Section on Women’s Athletics 
7:30 p.M.-10 :30 P.M. 
hairman: Alfreda 


New York 


| g ig 


Yecretary: Marion Purbeck, Board Edu Hacke 
sack, New Jersey. 

Presiding Chairman: Martha Gable, Boa: 
Philadelphia. 

Business meeting and election of officers 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


8 p.m.-10:15 p.m 
Presiding: Alice Bronson, President. Sout est ict 
Association, University of Utah, Salt I 
Sp.mM.-9:15 p.m. Our Veterans 


Chairman: August H 
Illinois. 
Topic: “The Work of the Vet ans Admunist ti 


t 


Pritzlaff, Public S ;, Chicag 


Panel Discussion: General F. R. Kerr, Assistant Adminis 
trator for Special Services, Division of Special Services 
Veterans Administration, Washington. D. ( James Pixlee, 











Director of Athletics, Division for Special Services, Vet- 
erans Administration, Washington, D. C.; Charles K. 
Brightbill, Director of Recreation and Entertainment, Divi- 
sion for Special Services, Veterans Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Donald A. Covalt, M.D., Assistant Medical 
Director, Medical Rehabilitation, Department of Medicine 
and Surgery, Veterans Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Issistant Consultants: Violet Boynton and Bernath Phillips, 
Division for Special Services, Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D. (¢ 

9:15 p.m.-10:15 pm \ National Folk Dance Project. 

Speaker: Elizabeth Burchenal, Chairman, National Commit- 
tee on Folk Arts of the United States, and President, 
American Folk Dance Society. 

Topic: “Folk Dancing—a Liberal Art. How Can We Make 
it a Vital Part of our National Program?” Illustrated by 
sound film and a demonstration of folk dances recommended 
by the President’s Folk Dance Project Committee. 

10:15 p.m.-l a.m. Dancing. 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 23 

:15 a.m.-8:45 a.m. Breakfast meetings as desired, 

7:30 a.M.-8:45 a.M. Breakfast meeting of state and district 
presidents, presidents-elect, and national officers, spt ynsored 
by the Northwest District Association. 

Chairman: Edwin Graham, President, Northwest District 
Association, Public Schools, Aberdeen, Washington. 
Remarks, Helen Manley, President, AAHPER, U. S. Office 
of Education, Washington 25, D. C. 
The Year Ahead,” Vaughn S. Blanchard, President-Elect, 
AAHPER, Public Schools, Detroit 1, Michigan. 
Opportunities and Obligations of State, District, and Na- 


-~ 
/ 


tional Officers,” Ben W Miller, Executive Secretary, 
\AHPER, Washington, D. C. 
8a.m.-l2 mM. Registration 


Health Education Division Workshop 


9a.m.-11:30 A.M. “Problems and Plans” (3rd Session) 
Presiding: Frank S. Stafford, Vice President. 
Business session and confirmation of nominations for vice 
p S le ] 
rram: Continuation of first and second workshop sessions 


rt 


Physical Education Division Workshop 

9a.m.-11:30 a.m. “Problems and Plans” (3rd Sessioz) 

Presiding: Ruth Evans, Vice President. 

‘rogram: Continuation of first and second workshop sessions 

with Groups 1-4 

Business meeting and confirmation of nominations for vice 

president 
Presentation proposed platform for the Physical Education 


Divisio 


Recreation Division Workshop 
9a.m.-11:30 a.m. “Problems and Plans” (3rd Session) 
} id Dorothea Lensch, Vice President. 
gram: Continuation of first and second workshop sessions 





General Problems Workshop 
9a.mM.-11:30 a.m. “Problems and Plans” (3rd Session) 
Presiding: Vaughn S. Blanchard, Vice President. 
Program: Continuation of first and second workshop sessions 
mM-1:15 p.m. Informal luncheons as desired. 
m-1:15 p.m. Luncheon of Washington State Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
Chairman: Kathro Kidwell, University of Seattle, Washing- 


ton, President 


| 


NN 


Program to be announced 


1 P.M.-6 P.M Registration 


SECTION MEETINGS 
1:30 P.M.-3 P.M 
College and University Physical Education for Men 
hairman and Summarizer: Hubert J. McCormick, Univer 
sity of Wyoming, Laramie. 
Secretary: Spencer Reeves, University of Washington, Seattle. 


Business meeting and election of officers. 

Panel: Problems and Plans for the Required Program in 
College and University Physical Education for Men. 

Introduction of the program by the chairman. 

“The Status of Required Physical Education in Colleges and 
Universities,” John H. Shaw, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, New York. 

“Problems Involved in the Organization and Conduct of the 
Required Program,” Carl Nordly, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

‘The Four-Year Requirement,’ Harold E. Lowe, Columbia 
University, New York, New York. 

‘The Voluntary Plan of Participation in Physical Education,” 
Ralfe Miller, University of California, Berkeley. 

General discussion. 

Summary by the chairman. 

College and University Physical Education for Women 
Chairman: Eva M. Seen, Oregon State College, Corvallis. 
Secretary-Summarizer: Ailene Lockhart, University of Neb- 

raska, Lincoln. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

General Topic:The Physical Education Program for College 
Women. 

“The Relationships Between Physical Education Programs 
in Teacher-Training Institutions and High School Physical 
Education Programs,’ A report of a Western Society 
study, Ruth Weythman, Director of Heaith and Physical 
Education, Western Washington College of Education, 
Bellingham, Washington. 

Basic Skills—What Emphasis Should Be Given? Discussion 
based on a report of “The lowa Program of Basic Skills— 
Its Organization and Administration,” M. Gladys Scott, 
State University of lowa, Iowa City. 

Brief reports from other institutions giving basic skills or 
fundamental courses. 

Presentation of study problems with recommendations from 
Western Society, Luell Weed, Stanford University, Cali- 
fornia. 

Questions and discussion of reports. 


Public School Physical Education 

Chairman: George E. Driggett, Public Schools, Shorewood, 
Wisconsin. 

Secretary and Summarizer: John Ludlam, Director of Physi 
cal Education and Recreation, Maywood, Illinois. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Theme: “Looking Ahead in Public School Physical Educa 
tion” 

Panel Chairman: Joseph V. Burns, Public Schools, Bridge- 
port, Connecticut. 

Panel Speakers: Elementary Level—Mrs. Dorotha Moore 
Massey, State Department of Education, Salem, Oregon; 
Junior High Level, Recreation—Willard N. Greim, Public 
Schools, Denver, Colorado; High School Level, Physical 
Education—Ray Duncan, State Department of Education, 
Springfield, Illinois; Teacher Training, Physical Education 
and Health—Lloyd Olds, Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan; Dr. Ralph Leighton, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. 


Private School Physical Education 

Chairman: T. John Johnson, Phillips Academy, Andover, 
Massachusetts. 

Secretary: George R. Staten, John Burroughs School, Price 
Road, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Summarizer: Karl Long, Francis Parker School, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Susiness meeting and election of officers. 

“Health and Physical Fitness During Later Life,” Fred V. 
Hein, American Medical Association, Chicago, Illinois. 
“Athletic and Physical Education Preparation for College,” 
Leon G. Kranz, Northwestern University, Evanston, 

Illinois. 
“The Academic Status of Physical Education,” Minnie L 
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Lynn, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Summary: Karl Long. 
Discussion. 


Mental Health 

Chairman: Leslie W. Irwin, Boston University, Boston 

Secretary: Vincent DiGiovanna, State College of Washing- 
ton, Pullman. 

Summarizer: Helen Smith, State College of Washington, 
Pullman. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

“Crippled Bodies and Crippled Minds,” John G. Watkins, 
Associate Professor of Psychology, State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman. 

“Mental Health and Sports,” John M. Harmon, Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston. 


Nutrition Education 

Chairman: Melva B. Bakkie, Director of Nutrition Service, 
American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

Secretary: Mrs. Alice H. Smith, Director of Nutrition Di- 
vision, Michigan Department of Health, DeWitt Road, 
Lansing, Michigan. 

Presiding Chairman: Mrs. Gertrude Austin, nutritionist, 
American Institute of Baking, 1135 Fullerton Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Summarizer: Grace Kern, Director, Nutrition Service, Amer- 
ican Red Cross, Pacific Area, Civic Auditorium, San Fran- 
cisco 1, California. 

Discussion: Section Report on the Role of Nutrition Educa- 
tion in School Health Programs. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 


3:15 p.m.-4:45 p.m. 


National Dance Section 

Chairman: Mary E. Whitney, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
New York. 

Secretary-Summarizer: Jane Fox, Indiana University, Bloom 
ington. 

Treasurer: Karen Burt, Pomona College, Claremont, Calif. 

Panel Discussion: Problems Effecting the Preparation of 
Dance Personnel. 

Consultants: Lucile K. Czarnowski, University of California, 
Berkeley; Martha Dean, University of California, Los 
Angeles; Lois Ellfeldt, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles; Ruth Evans, Public Schools, Springfield, 
Massachusetts; Alice Gates, State College of Washington, 
Pullman; R. H. Hager, Public Schools, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington; Betty Lynd Thompson, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis; Katharine A. Wolfe, Public Schools, Seattle. 

Questions for Discussion: What are some of the reasons that 
we are unable to meet the demand for adequately trained 
personnel? How can public school systems have a more 
effective dance program on the elementary and secondary 
levels? What are the desired requisites of a dance person 
from the standpoint of an administrator of the general 
physical education program on the college level, an ad- 
ministrator of a teacher-education program, an adminis- 
trator of a-recreation program, a supervisor of an elemen- 
tary school program, and a supervisor of a high school 
program? Does present training satisfy minimal requisites 
as indicated above? How can the teacher-training pro- 
gram for dance accomplish these ends on the undergraduate 
level? graduate level? 

Business meeting and election of officers. 


Intramural Athletics 
Chairman: Milton R. Howard, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, New York. 
Secretary: R. E. Belshaw, University of Washington, Seattle 
Chairman-Elect: John VanWhy, Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 
Discussion Leader and Summarizer: R. E. Belshaw. 
Topic: “Recent Trends in Secondary School Intramural Pro- 
grams,” Milton R. Howard. 
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Early Suggestions for Convention Delegates 

Will you find and take your current AAHPER mem 
bership card to Seattle? Registration fees for members 
are less than for non-members. This is one of the priv1 
leges of official identification with the AAHPER. Pos 
session of membership cards will save much time and 
possible inconvenience at the time of registration. If 
the card is not shown at the time of registration, th 
member registration fee will be charged, and if the indi 
vidual is found not to be a member after checking thi 
records in Washington the appropriate bill will be sul 
mitted by mail. 

Have you made your hotel and travel reservations: 
Save time and trouble by writing Mr. W. Neil Ellis 
Chairman of AAHPER Housing Bureau, 810 Dexter 
Avenue, Seattle. See the January Journal, page 13, for 
detailed hotel information, reservation blank, and pre- 
convention registration blank. 

Will you plan to stay the full time if at all possible: 
Get the full benefit of all phases of the convention 

Will you study the detailed program? Come pre] 
to take part in the discussions. Make your experience 


ured 


1 


available to others who need your help. 
If you have educational exhibit materials, please con 
- i 
tact Miss Nora Hall, High School, Puyallup, Washing 
ton, for reservation of space and information. 


Select those meetings and events to which you can 
contribute and from which you can secure the greatest 
benefit for yourself, your school, and your community 

List your problems and arrange to talk them over with 
leaders who have reason and a responsibility to be of 
assistance. 

Save time to visit and study the exhibits. Plan to 
publicize and make known your findings at the conven 
tion when you return home. The convention is a source 
of power. Plug in on it 





Topic: “Recent Trends in College Intramural Programs,’ 
Howard Raabe, Oregon State College, Corvallis 


+ 


Business meeting and election of officers. 


Safety Education 

Chairman: Helen Fahey, Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo 

Secretary: Dorothy McLean, University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington. 

Summarizer: Harley Selvidge, Public Schools, Kansas City 
Missouri, 

Business meeting and election oO! imicers, 

Discussion Session: Presentation of brochures in safety edu 
cation prepared by the Joint Committee on Safety Educa 
tion of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, the National Commission on Safety Education 
and the AAHPER 

“Safety Education for the Secondary School Administrator,’ 
Edith L. Ball, Acting Director, Division i 
cilities, Operation Office of Residence Hall, Federal Works 
Building, Washington, D. (¢ 

“Safety Education for the Special Teacher of Health an 
*hysical Education,” Nona F. Bair, Dean of Women, 
Southern State Normal College, Springfield, South Dakota 

“Ts Your School a Booby Trap?” George White, Superi 
tendent of Schools, White Salmon, Washington 

“Practical Safety Education Suggestions by the Specia 
Teacher of Health and Physical Education,” Mrs. Frances 
Richart, physical education instructor, Kansas City, Mis 
souri. 

“Driver Instruction,” Robert W. Eaves, Secretary, Nationa 
Commission on Safety Education, Washington, D. ‘| 

Therapeutic Section 

Chairman: Virgitia L. Shaw, Washington State College 
Pullman. 

Chairman-Elect: Ellen Kelly, 219 North Gilbert Street, Towa 
City, Iowa. 
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Secretary: Ralph A. Piper, University of Minnesota, Minne- 


5SP 


Presiding Chairman Lloyd E 


».M.-0 P.M 


Presiding Chairman: 





apolis. 


Summarizer: Vincent DiGiovanni, Washington State Col- 


lege, Pullman. 
Business meeting and election of officers. 


“The Values of Early Ambulation and Exercise in Medical 


and Surgical Treatment,” Ralph A. Piper, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis. 

“The Place of Physical Reconditioning in Medicine,” Cecil W. 
Morgan, Chief of Physical Reconditioning Branch, Physical 
Medicine Consultants Division, Surgeon General’s Office, 
Washington, D. C. 


Symposium: Committee on Implications of Reconditioning for 


Physical Education, H. Harrison Clarke, Springfield Col- 
lege, Springfield, Massachusetts, chairman; Josephine Rath- 
bone, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York; 
Arthur S. Daniels, Ohio State University, Columbus; Ear] 
C, Elkins, Section on Physical Medicine, Mayo Clinic, 
Rochester, Minnesota; Catherine Worthingham, National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, Inc. New York City; 
Ben L. Boynton, West Texas Memorial Hospital, San 
Angelo; Charles D. Gratrque; Clarksburg, West Virginia. 


“Implications of Reconditioning for Physical Education,” a 


committee report, Dr. H. Harrison Clarke, chairman. 


“A Preliminary Statement of Standards for the Training 


of Reconditioning Specialists,” a committee report, Jose- 
phine Rathbone. 


Dental Health 


Chairman: Hugo M. Kulstad, American Dental Association, 


National Bank Building, Pomona, California. 


Secretary: J. M. Wisan, New Jersey State Department of 


Health, Trenton. 
Business meeting and election of officers. 


“Is Dental Health Out of Bounds,” R. C. Dalgleish, Trustee 


of the American Dental Association and Dental Director 
of the Utah State Health Department. 

Discussion: Dr. John C. Brauer, member of the Professional 
Relations Committee, American Dental Association, Pro- 
fessor of Pedodontics and Director of Graduate Instruc- 
tion, University of Washington, School of Dentistry, Seattle. 

Panel Discussion: R. C. Dalgleish, John C. Brauer, and 
Hugo M. Kulstad 


School Physicians 


Chairman: J. A. Kahl, M.D., State Department of Health, 


Smith Tower, Seattle. 

Secretary: Charles B. Lewis, M.D., State Department of 
Education, Providence, Rhode Island. 

Program to be announced. , 


Research Council of Research Section 


3:15 p.M.-6 P.M 
Chairman: Leonard A. Larson, New York University 


Secretary: T. K. Cureton, University of Illinois 


Consultation Service 

M.-6 P.M. Health Education. 

Webster, Los Angeles Public 
Schools 

‘Standardization of the Health Education Program,” H. Har- 
rison Clarke, Springfield College, consultant. 

Physical Education. 

Presiding Chairman: R. E. Belshaw, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle. 

‘A Modern Physical Education Plant for Colleges and Uni- 
versities,” Glenn W. Howard, Queens College, consultant. 


P.M.-6 P.M. Recreation 
Presiding Chairman: Lou Evans, Seattle Park Department. 
“Recreation Budget Planning,” 


Dorothea Lensch, Portland 
Park Department, consultant. 


»M.-6P.M. Teacher Education. 


Ruth Weythman, Western Washington 
College of Education, Bellingham. 


“Teacher Education in Health Education,” Leslie Irwin, 


Boston University, consultant. 


Women’s National Officials Rating Committee 


5 p.M.-6:15 P.M. Meeting of national judges, officials and board 


~ 
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> 
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:30 p.m.-7 :45 BM. 
Presiding Chairman: Martha Gabie, Board of Education, 


:30 p.M.-7 :45 P.M. 
Chairman: Wilbur C. DeTurk, School District of Phila- 


chairmen. 


Chairman: Christine White, Wheaton College, Norton, Mass. 
Secretary: Josephine Fiske, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 
Presiding Chairman: Florence L. Hupprich, Oregon State 


College, Corvallis. 


Summarizer: Percy Margaret Gill, Oregon State College, 


Corvallis. 


Business meeting and election of officers 


Legislative Board of the Dance Section 


:30 p.m.-7:45 p.m. Not a dinner meeting. 
Chairman: Mary E. Whitney, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 


New York. 


Secretary: Jane Fox, Indiana University, Bloomington. 


NSWA State and City Representatives 
Dinner meeting. 


Philadelphia. 


Business and social meeting. 


Phi Epsilon Kappo 
Dinner meeting. 
delphia. 


International Committee of National Association of 
Physical Education for College Women 


5:30 p.m.-7:45 p.m. Dinner meeting. 
Chairman: Dorothy S. Ainsworth, Smith College, North- 


ampton, Massachusetts. 


):30 p.m.-7:45 p.m. Dinner meetings as desired. 


FOURTH GENERAL SESSION 


8 p.m.-9 :30 P.M. 


™N 


Chairman: 


Presiding: Helen Manley, President, AAHPER, U. S. Office 


of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Topic: “New Horizons for Health, Physical Education, and 


Recreation as Seen by an Interested Physician,” Joseph 
Wolffe, M.D., Associate Professor of Medicine, School 
of Medicine, Temple University, and Medical Director of 
Wolffe Clinic, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Address: Major General Maxwell D. Taylor, Superintendent 


of the United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 


:45 p.m.-ll p.m. Special all-convention demonstration by off- 


cial gymnastic team from Denmark. This special touring 
team of young Danes is composed of 21 girls and 21 boys 
rangiug in age from 18 to 25 and chosen through national 
competition. The team will demonstrate the special Danish 
physical activities in their highest developmental stage in- 
cluding calisthenics, gymnastics, tumbling, folk dances, ete. 
The team arrived in this country in the late fall and has 
been enthusiastically received in all of its many appearances. 
The leader is Mr. Erik Flensted-Jensen, former teacher and 
director, Copenhagen, Denmark. Under the direction of 
Mrs. Lind-Boerup the girls will present the work originated 
by ths Finnish gymnastic leader, Eli Bjorksten. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 24 


Student Section 
-9a.M. Breakfast meeting. Tower Room, Women’s 
Physical Education Building, University of Washington 
Campus. 
Lucille Trucano, University of Washington, 
Seattle. 


Secretary: Katherine Nash, Oregon State College, Corvallis. 
Faculty Advisor: Kathro Kidwell, University of Washing- 


ton, Seattle. 


All-Convention Recreation Day 


9a.M.-la.mM. Every effort is being made to make this a day 


that will be long remembered. We will board our chart- 
ered boat at the Madison Street dock in Lake Washington 
at 9a.m. and sail south on this 30-mile long lake that is 
connected by a series of canals with Puget Sound. We 
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will cruise alongside the famous concrete, floating pontoon 
bridge for a mile and a half and watch this unique bridge in 
operation. Turning east and then north, we will cruise 
past many beautiful private estates before we head for a 
close view of the Sand Point Naval Air Station. Turning 
south again we glide past Laurelhurst, the residential 
section of marvelous waterfront homes adjacent to the 
University of Washington campus. Into the Lake Wash- 
ington canal, we sail past the University of Washington 
crew house, and Coach Al Ulbrickson will have his crews 
on the water to show us how they go about training for 
their spring campaign. On the left as we pass the Univer- 
sity of Washington campus we find the Seattle Yacht Club 
with its hundreds of private sailboats and power boats 
of all classes. On through Lake Union under the George 
Washington bridge and into the last canal on our way to 
Puget Sound we pass the widely known Fisherman’s Dock 
where hundreds of fishing boats are making ready to head 
wes for the banks in Alaska; then into the Ballard Locks, 
second largest in the world. Through the locks, we will 
head out into Puget Sound. About this time we have lunch 
aboard ship. We steam across the deep salt water bay and 
through Rich Passage to the Bremerton Navy Yard, one 
of the largest government installations in the country. It 
will be worth our while to take a look at Bremerton, so 
we plan a two-hour stopover there. Trained guides will 
meet us and conduct our tour through the navy yard. Re- 
turning to our boat, we head back through scenic narrows 
and go through West Passage past Vashon Island and to- 
ward Tacoma which we pass close to starboard. Starting 
back to Seattle, we will glide by Three Tree Point and 
historic Alki Point before docking at Colman Dock around 
5 P.M. The day isn’t over by a long way. We go to our 
hotels and then meet at the Olympic where a Smorgasbord 
dinner will be held from 5:30 until 8:30 p.m. in the Spanish 
Ballroom. This will be a dinner at which we will get a 
little or a lot of every food for which the Northwest is 
famous. No formal dress, please. After dinner there will 
be a party for all of us in the ballroom and we will be 
personal guests of the Northwest District Association for 
the dance and floor show that starts at 9p.m. and ends 
sometime around 1 A.M. 


FRIDAY, APRIL 25 
7:15 a.m.-8:45 a.m. Breakfast meetings as desired. 
8a.M.-12 mM. Registration. 
9a.mM.-12M. Meeting of Board of Directors of AAHPER and 
inspection of exhibits. 


Research Council of Research Section 
10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Chairman: Leonard A. Larson, New York University; New 
York, New York. 
Secretary: Thomas K. Cureton, University of Illinois, Urbana. 


SECTION MEETINGS 





9 a.m.-10:30 A.M. 


Measurement and Evaluation 
Chairman: Eleanor Metheny, University of Southern Cali- 


i fornia, Los Angeles. 
; Chairman-Elect: Esther French, Normal University, Normal, 
Illinois. 


Secretary and Presiding Chairman: Thomas K. Cureton, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Summariser: Esther French. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Theme: “Outlook for Improving Measurement and Evalu- 
ation.” 

“Organic Efficiency,” L..A. Larson, New York University, 
New York City; Pauline Hodgson, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley (Station 1). 

“General Motor Ability” (Motor Fitness), C. H. McCloy, 
University of Iowa, Iowa City (Station 2). 

“Aquatics,” Jack Hewitt, University of California, Berkeley 

(Station 3). 
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mnastics,” ranville Johnson, University o enver, 
“G tics,” G Il h U ty of Denver 


Denver (Station 4). 

“Track and Field,” Franklin Henry, University of California, 
Berkeley (Station 5). 

“Indoor Games,” Ruth Glassow, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison (Station 6). 

“Outdoor Games,’ Elizabeth Rodgers, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia (Station 7). 

“Paper and Pencil Tests,” Gladys Scott, University of Iowa, 
Iowa City (Statton 8). 

“Physique,” H. Harrison Clarke, Springfield College, Spring 
field, Massachusetts (Station 9). 

Each person to speak five minutes on the topic given and 
after this part of the meeting to offer a demonstration or 
consultation (questions and answers) at a designated sta 
tion for the second half of the program. 


Professional Education 

Chairman: Nelson Walke, Brooklyn College. 

Chairman-Elect: Ralph Piper, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. 

l’ice Chairman: Eva M. Seen, Oregon State College, Cor 
vallis, 

Secretary: Mary Spencer, Public Schools, Malden, Mass. 

Presiding Chairman: Louise S. Cobb, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Summarizer: Mrs. Florence H. Stephenson, San Francisco 
State College. 

3usiness meeting and election of officers. 

Topic: Is the Teachers’ Union or an Educational Organiza- 
tion the Answer to Present Needs of Teachers? 

Introduction of speakers and discussion leader: Jesse Feiring 
Williams, Professor Emeritus of Health and Physical Edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. 

Speakers: Irvin R. Kuenzli, Secretary-Treasurer, American 
Federation of Teachers, Chicago, Illinois; representative 
of National Education Association to be announced. 

Discussion. 


Aquatic Demonstration 

Sponsored by the AAHPER Aquatic Leadership Committee, 
Washington Athletic Club Pool. 

Chairman: Lynn Russell, YMCA, Seattle Washington. 

Secretary: Dorothy McLean, University of Washington 
Seattle. 

How to teach and judge fancy diving, Ray Daughters, Wash 
ington Athletic Club, Seattle. 

Fundamentals of strokes, turns, and starts, Jack Tourney 
University of Washington, Seattle. 

Shirt-tail lifesaving, Elmer Holstrom, American Red Cross, 
Seattle, Washington. 

Formation swimming, Dorothy McLean, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, and Pricilla Lelonge. 

City Directors 

Chairman: Charles J. Kraft, Jr., Board of Education, Brook 
lyn, New York. 

Chairman-Elect: Pattric Ruth O'Keefe, Public Schools, Kan 
has City, Missouri. 


Secretary and Summarizer: Edwin Graham, Public Schools, 
Aberdeen, Washington. 
Business meeting and election of officers 


Program to be announced. 


10:45 .m.-12:15 p.m. 


Health Instruction 
Chairman: Dorothy LaSalle, Wayne University, Detroit 
Michigan. 
Vice Chairman: Helen Coops, University of Cincinnati, Cin 
cinnati, Ohio. 
Secretary: Bess A. Specht, Public Schools, Chicago 
Presiding Chairman: Dorotha Moore Massey, Northwest 
District Chairman, State Department of Education, Salem 
Oregon. 








ville. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Problems and Plans in Health Instruction: In Washington— 
Marjorie Eastabrooks, State Department of Public In- 
struction, Olympia, Washington; In Oregon—H. S. Hoy- 
man, Associate Professor, University of Oregon, Eugene; 
In California—Bernice Moss, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento, California. 

Discussion Leader: Mabel Rugen, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor 


School Nursing 
Chairman: Mary A. Ross, Public Schools, Kansas City, Mo. 
Vice Chairman: Mildred S. Coyle, State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Secretary and Summarizer: Mrs. Beryle Michael Phares, 
Public Schools, Dallas, Texas. 
Business meeting and election of officers. 
Program to he announced. 


Women’s Athletics 

Chairman: Alireda Mosscrop, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, 
New York. 

Secretary: Marian Purbeck, Board of Education, Hacken- 
sack, New Jersey. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Dorothy Beatty, 308 Thornhill Road, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

Presiding Chairman: Martha Gable, Board of Education, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Summarizer: Ruth Abernathy, University of Texas, Austin. 

Panel Discussion: “Cooperative Action Among Organizations 
Fostering Women’s Athletics.” 

Chairman: Anna Espenschade, University of California, 
Berkeley. 

Members of Panel: Representing Amateur Athletic Union, 
Willard N. Greim, President, AAU, and Director of Phy- 
sical Education and Recreation, Denver; representing Na- 
tional Federation of State High School Athletic Associa- 
tions, H. V. Porter, Executive Secretary, Chicago; repre- 
senting American Recreation -Society, William Pond, Di- 
rector of Recreation, Renton, Washington; representing 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Mrs. Morris D. Ken- 
nedy, President, State Congress of- Parents and Teachers, 
Seattle; representing National Section on Women’s Ath- 
letics, Elsa Schneider, Assistant State Director of Health 
and Physical Education for Illinois, Springfield. 

Open discussion, audience participating. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

































Recreation Division Meeting 

Presiding Chairman: Dorothea Lensch, Vice President, Recre- 
ation Division, Bureau of Parks and Recreation, Portland, 
Oregon. 

Secretary and Summarizer: To be appointed. 

Camping and Outing: Chairman, Arthur K. Flanagan, Na- 
tional Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 11 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois; Secretary, E. E. Garbee, 
University of Georgia, Savannah, Georgia. 

College Recreation: Chairman, H. D. Edgren, George Williams 
College, Chicago, Illinois; Chairman-Elect, John Scannell, 
Notre Dame University, Notre Dame, Indiana; Secretary, 
Garrett Eppley, Indiana University, Bloomington. 

Industrial Recreation: Chairman, E. B. DeGroote, Servel, 
Inc., Evansville, Indiana; Secretary, Lillian Crow, Mary 
Muffett Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 

Institutional Recreation: Chairman, Alfred Kamm, Boys’ 
Club, Wilmington, Delaware; Secretary, to be appointed. 

Municipal Recreation: Chairman, Ralph J. Andrews, Recrea- 
tion Department, Raleigh, North Carolina; Secretary, to 
be appointed. 

Park Recreation: Chairman, to be announced; Secretary, 
to be announced. 

Private Recreation: Chairman, Harry D. Edgren, George 
Williams College, Chicago, Illinois; Secretary, Mrs. Clara 











Summarizer: Harold Walker, University of Tennessee, Knox- 


le.m.-6 P.M. Registration. 


1:30 p.m.-3 :00 P.M. 



























Alcroft, 231 Lyon Building, Seattle, Washington, 

School Recreation: Chairman, Carl A. Troester, Jr., Syracyy 
University, Syracuse, New York; Chairman-Elect, Ru 

Abernathy, University of Texas, Austin, Texas; Sec 
Delbert Maddox, State Teachers College, Kirksville Ma 

Recommendations of three workshop sessions on recreation 

Reports of sections in Recreation Division. 

Committee Reports: Recreation Committee—Elizabeth 
chairman, Recreation Committee, State University 4 
Iowa, Iowa City, “Re-organization of the Recreation Di 
vision”; Camping in Education—Elizabeth Steinbicker 
chairman, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsy| 
vania, “Study and Recommendations on the Place of 
ing in Education”; National Recreational Policies—Jyy 
B. Nash, chairman, New York University, New Yoq 
City, “Recommendations to the Board of Directors on \,. 
tional Recreational Policies, a Course of Action”; Ryn 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation—Mabel E 
Rugen, chairman, University of Michigan, Ann Arby 
“Rural Health, Physical Education, and Recreation” 

Business meeting and confirmation of nominations for gig 
president. 

Election of officers for recreation sections. 


Private Recreation Section ' 

Chairman: H. D. Edgren, George Williams College, Chicagy 
Illinois. ‘ 

Secretary and Summarizer: Mrs. Clara Alcroft, 231. (yy 
Building, Seattle, Washington. , 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Program to be announced. 

12m.-1:15p.m. District association luncheons. Arrangement 

to be verified with Ruth M. Wilson, University of Wash. 
ington, Seattle, and William McCrea, 810 Dexter Avenue 
Seattle. 


SECTION MEETINGS 


Student Section 

Chairman: Lucille Trucano, University of Washington, Seattle 

Secretary: Katherine Nash, Oregon State College, Corvallis, 

Faculty Advisor: Kathro Kidwell, University of Washington, 
Seattle. 

Summarizer: Dorothy Mathson, University of Washington, 
Seattle. 

“Competition,” Phyllis E. Wells, University of Oregon, 
Eugene; Virginia Greenlee, Washington State College, 
Pullman. 

“The Students View Public Relations,” Conrad Burton, Uta 
State Agricultural College, Logan; Jackie Ritchie, Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Moscow. 

“The Physical Education Students’ Professional Club,’ 
Wanda Lue Payne, University of Oregon, Eugene; Jue 
Holcombe, University of Colorado, Boulder. 

“Corecreational Activities for College Students,” Elizabeth 
Hickenbotham, Mills College, Oakland, California; Wit 
liam Sweet, University of Idaho, Moscow. 

“Student Honoree Plan,” Texas State College represents 
tive, Denton. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 


Research 

Chairman: M. Gladys Scott, University of Iowa, Iowa City. 

Chairman-Elect: Thomas K. Cureton, University of Illinois 
Urbana. 

Secretary and Summarizer: Carolyn W. Bookwalter, Indiam 
University, Bloomington. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

“Report on the Facilities Project,’ Karl W. Bookwaltet 
Indiana University, Bloomington. 

“Studies in the Analysis of Gait,” Pauline Hodgson, Univer 
sity of California, Berkeley. 

“The Effect of Low Thiamine Intake on the Oxygen Re 
quired by Women to Perform Work,” a study by Marjorie 
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ments . 
Vash. Almost two miles fong, the Lake Washington floating concrete pontoon bridge is one of the wonders of the Northwest. It is 10 minutes 
enue trom the city center. 
Wilson, W. W. Tuttle, and Kate Daum, Departments of Elementary School Physical Education 
Physiology and Nutrition, College of Medicine, University Chairman: Edwina Jones, Supervisor of Elementary Physical 
of Iowa, Iowa City, reported by Marjorie Wilson, Research Education, Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Associate in Physiology, University of Iowa, Iowa City. Presiding Chairman: Edwin H. Trethaway, Public Schools, 
“The Relation Between Motor Performance and Certain Los Angeles, California. 
sattle ' Psychological Measurements in College Men,” Franklin M. Chairman of Arrangements, Secretary and Summarizer: Eliz- 
vallis, Henry, University of California, Berkeley. abeth A. Dutton, Utah State Agricultural College, Logan. 
gton, “Trends in Graduate Research,” Edwin H. Trethaway, Public Chairman of Exhibits and Visual Aids: Mrs. Victor King, 
Schools, Los Angeles. Public Schools, Santa Monica, California. 
ton “Analysis of Treadmill Running by Energy Metabolism Summarizer: Paul E. Landis, State Department of Educa- 
Methods,” Thomas F. Buckley, University of Illinois, tion, Columbus, Ohio. 
eon, Urbana. Business meeting and election of officers. 
: “The Medical Examination of the Elementary School Child,” 
= Professional and Public Relations “— J. H. Nichols, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 
Utah Chairman: Mildred B. Wohlford, State College of Washing- “Assets and Liabilities in the Elementary School Program in 
Uni- _ton, Pullman. ; : Physical Education”: the point of view of a principal— 
Chairman-Elect : Howard Danford, Public Schools, Madison, W. E. Daniel, John Hay Elementary School, Seattle, Wash- 
uh’ Wisconsin. : ; ’ ; ington; the point of view of a teacher—Mrs. Ruth Dunphy, 
Jone Secretary: Martha Gable, Board of Education, Philadelphia. John Hay Elementary School, Seattle, Washington; the 
Summarizer: Eva M. Seen, Oregon State College, Corvallis. point of view of a supervisor—Lloyd Webster, Los Angeles 
abeth Panel Discussion: Problems in Professional and Public Re- County Elementary Schools, Los Angeles, California. _ 
Wil _lations. ; “The In-service Training of the Classroom Teacher,” Eliz- 
Chairman: Nora Page Hall, Pullallup High School, Puyallup, - abeth Rodgers, Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia; 
enita: Washington. ; John H. Shaw, Syracyse University, Syracuse, New York. 
“A Parent Looks at Health and Physical Education,” Mrs. Discussion. 
Fred F. Pflaum, Chairman, State Health Committee of 3:15p.m.-5 p.m. Meeting of the Representative Assembly of 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Tacoma, Washington. the AAHPER. 
“The Relationship of the Medical Profession to Physical Edu- 
city. cation,” Joseph B. Wolffe, M.D., Medical Director, Wolffe All-Convention Session on Body Mechanics and Posture 
inois, Clinic, Philadelphia. 3:15 p.m.-5 P.M. 
“What to Expect of Physical Education Teachers,” E. J. Presiding: Josephine L. Rathbone, Teachers College, Colum- 
diana yee ig Superintendent, Longview Public Schools, bia University, New York, N. Y. 
Angview, Washington. Topic: “Body Mechanics and Posture and the Sciences that 
“Recreation as a Preventive of Juvenile Delinquency,” Wil- Interpret Them” 
alter, liam G. Long, Judge of the Superior Court, Seattle. “Anatomy” and special emphasis on kinesiology, Jesse F. Wil- 
“NEA Committee Work in Professional and Public Rela- liams, M.D. 
intl tions,” Gertrude B. Ellis, classroom teacher, Mt. Vernon “Physiology” with special emphasis on exercise, Peter V. 
Schools, Mt. Vernon, Washington, member of the NEA Karpovich, M.D. 
Re ne on public relations. “Psychology” with special emphasis on child development, 
jorie pen discussion. Anna S. Espenschade. 







Business meeting and election of officers. “Body Types” with emphasis upon program of physical edu- 
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Mt. Rainier, two hours’ ride from Seattle, 14,408 feet high. 


cation, William Sheldon, M.D. 
“Pathology” with reference to physical education and recrea- 
tion treatment, Charles LeRoy Lowman, M.D. 


Consultation Service 
5:15 p.m.-6:15p.m. Health Education. 

Presiding Chairman: Virginia Shaw, Washington State Col- 
College, Pullman. 

“Corrective Physical Education Program,” Josephine Rath- 
bone, Columbia University, consultant. 

5:15 p.m.-6:15 p.m. Physical Education. 

Presiding Chairman: Clair V. Langton, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis. 

“Coordination, Inter-Relationship, and Administration of. the 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation Program,” 
Jesse F. Williams, San Francisco, California, consultant. 

5:15 p.m.-6:15 p.m. Recreation. 

Presiding Chairman: Ben Evans, Seattle Park Department. 

“Adapting the Veteran to the On-the-Job Program,” G. Ott 
Romney, University of West Virginia, Morgantown, con- 
sultant. " ‘ 

5:15 p.m.-6:15 p.m. Teacher Education. 

Presiding Chairman: Leslie Sparks, Willamette University, 
Salem, Oregon. 

“In-Service Teacher Education,” Delbert Oberteuffer, Ohio 
State University, Columbus, consultant. 

6:30 p.m.-7:45 p.m. Dinner meetings as desired. 
Physical Education Pageant in the Civic Auditorium 
8p.m.-10P.m. Sponsored by Seattle Public Schools and the 

University of Washington assisted by the YMCA and local 

recreational groups. 

Presiding: William L. Hughes, Past President, AAHPER. 

Chairman and Director: Katharine A. Wolfe, Public Schools, 
Seattle, Washington. 

Program: Part I, Northwest Heritage; Part II, 1890 to 
1947; Part III, Looking toward One World. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 26 — 
7:15 a.m.-8:45 a.m. Breakfast meetings as desired. 
8a.M.-12 mM. Registration. 
8a.M.-9 A.M. Meeting of all past and new officers of sections 
and divisions. (Not a breakfast meeting.) 

Discussion of Plans for 1947-48: Vaughn S. Blanchard, Presi- 
dent, 1947-48; Helen Manley, President, 1946-47; The new 
President-Elect, 1948-49; Ben W. Miller, Executive Sec- 
retary. 

FIFTH GENERAL SESSION 
9 a.m.-10 A.M. 


Presiding: Vaughn S. Blanchard, President-Elect, AAHPER, 
Public Schools, Detroit, Michigan. 

Topic: “Education for Health,” Raymond B. Allen, President, 
University of Washington, Seattle. 


Aquatic Section 
10:15 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 
Chairman: T. K. Cureton, University of Illinois, Urbana. 
Secretary: Dorothy McLean, University of Washington, 
, Seattle. 
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Presiding Chairman: Jack Hewitt, University of California 
Berkeley. 

Steps to Be Taken in Organizing a Permanent Nationa] 
Section on Aquatics in the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, T. K. Cureton, 

Presentation of petitions, Dorothy McLean, assisted by 
members of the Committee to Organize a Permanent Sec. 
tion, F. W. Luehring, C. E. Silvia, Helen Starr and Edward 
Shea. 

Discussion of the functions of the section to be incorporated 
into a code for the section. 

Report of subcommittee to prepare code for the new section, 

District representatives from the National Committee op 
Aquatic Leadership (reports by each district represented 
on the Committee or a designated proxy). 

Problems facing the subcommittee on aquatics of the Nationa) 
Section on Women’s Athletics (to be appointed). 

New developments in aquatics (open discussion). 

Summary: Helen Starr, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 


Dance Demonstration 
10:15 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 

Presiding: Rosamond Wentworth, University of Oregon, 
‘Eugene, chairman of Dance Section, Northwest District 
Association. 

Demonstration: Creative Rhythms for Pre-school and Ele- 
mentary School Children, Mrs. Faye Knox, Oregon College 
of Education, Monmouth, Oregon. 

Discussion and Summary: Mrs. Faye Knox. 


Men’s Athletic Section 
10:15 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 

Chairman: H. H. House, State College of Washington, 
Pullman. 

Chairman-Elect: P. C. Cobb, Public Schools, Dallas, Texas. 

Secretary: August A. Auernheimer, University of Washing- 
ton, Seattle. 

“The Need and Importance of Athletics in Education,” 
speaker to be announced. 

“Athletics in Education from the Managerial Viewpoint,” 
W. O. Hunter, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Panel Discussion: “Athletics in Education.” 

From the points of view: of physical education, Harold E. 
Lowe, Columbia University, New York City; athletic 
coaching; J. B. Friel, basketball coach, State College of 
Washington, Pullman; administration, speaker to be an- 
nounced. 

Open discussion. 

Summarizer: Ralph W. Leighton, University of Oregon, 
Eugene. 


SUMMARY GENERAL SESSION 

:30 p.M.-3:20 P.M. Recommendations for a plan of action. 

Presiding: Kathro Kidwell, President, Washington Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, Uni- 
versity of Washington, Seattle. 

Chairman: William L. Hughes, Past President, AAHPER, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Health Education: Frank S. Stafford, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 

Physical Education: Ruth Evans, Public School System, 

. Springfield, Massachusetts. ; 

Recreation: Dorothea Lensch, Bureau of Parks and Recrea- 
tion, Portland, Oregon. A 

General: Vaughn S. Blanchard, Public Schools, Detroit, 
Michigan. 

3:20 p.M.-3:30 p.m. Official closing of convention. 
Presiding: Helen Manley, President, AAHPER, U. S. Office 

of Education, Washington, D. C. 
3:45 p.m.-6:30 P.M. Meeting of New Board of Directors of 
AAHPER. Ci 
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Oregon's Four-Cycle Health 
Curriculum 


H. S. HOYMAN 


University of Oregon 
Eugene, Oregon 


was developed to meet the provisions of the 
health instruction and physical education law, 
effective since July 1, 1945.2 
The Oregon State Joint Committee for Health and 
Physical Fitness established a Subcommittee on Health 
Instruction to plan the twelve-year health curriculum 
required by law, and to prepare suitable materials for 
publication. The Subcommittee included professional 
personnel from fields such as medicine, dentistry, 


Ores ae ’S new four-cycle health curriculum 


‘nursing, public health, nutrition, physical education, 


and education (including teachers, administrators, and 
specialists in school health education). In addition, 
the aid of students, laymen, and parents was sought 
through the Oregon PTA and the Oregon Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. The entire subcommittee func- 
tioned in the general over-all planning of the Oregon 
health curriculum; however, the two publications ex- 
plaining and describing the health curriculum were 
prepared by two members of the subcommittee who 
are specialists in school health education.®: 8 
The Joint Committee later approved the four-cycle 
curriculum submitted by the subcommittee and recom- 
mended it to Dr. Rex Putnam, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, who approved the new health 
curriculum for official adoption in the Oregon schools. 
By means of approximately 30 regional teacher insti- 
tutes, conducted by the state supervisors of health and 
physical education, the four-cycle curriculum was in- 
troduced into the Oregon schools during the 1945-46 
school year. 
1This article represents the third in a series describing 
Oregon’s health program, of which the first two were: H. 8S. 
Hoyman, “Oregon’s New Health Instruction Law,” Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, 16:6 (June, 1945), pp. 304, 
347-348; and H. S. Hoyman, “Oregon State Joint Committee for 
Health and Physical Fitness,” Journal of Health and Physical 
Education, 15:7 (Sept., 1944), pp. 372-373, 409. It should be 
noted that, with the exception of several quotations from the 
author’s Health Guide, the Oregon curriculum publications do 
not contain an explanation of either the basic point of view or 


of the major advantages of the four-cycle health curriculum as 
it is now operating in the Oregon schools. In view of this 


fact, therefore, and also the fact that the above-mentioned. 


articles created considerable interest, and the continued de- 
mand for the Health Guides, it seemed appropriate to prepare 
— explanation of the four-cycle curriculum for publi- 

2Subcommittee on Health Instruction of the Oregon State 
Joint Committee for Health and Physical Fitness. Health In- 
struction, Elementary Schools (Grades 1-6). Salem, Oregon: 
Oregon State Department of Education, 1945, 105 pp. 

3H. S. Hoyman. Health Guide Units for Oregon Teachers 
(Grades 7-12). Ann Arbor, Michigan: Edwards Brothers, Inc., 
1945, 429 pp. 
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Scope and General Health Objectives 

The Oregon health and physical education law 
specifies that health curricula in all elementary and 
high schools of the state shall be planned to include 
instruction in the following health areas: (1) personal 
hygiene, (2) community health and sanitation, (3) 
communicable diseases, (4) nutrition, (5) mental 
health, (6) safety education, (7) first aid, (8) choice 
and use of health services and health products, (9) 
physiology of exercise, (10) structure and functions of 
the human body, (11) effects of alcoholic drinks, stim- 
ulants, and narcotics.‘ The law is mandatory, not 
permissive. 

The scope specified in the Oregon law, in terms of 
major health areas (and subsequently used in develop- 
ing the Oregon health curriculum) was determined by 
identification of the common health problems of chil- 
dren, adolescents, and adults in Oregon and in the 
United States. Research studies, vital statistics, and 
other comparable sources, along with the judgment of 
students, parents, and experts in medicine, dentistry, 
education, and public health, were used in the identi- 
fication of common health problems. For example, 
Oregon children, youth, and adults are faced, at one 
time or another throughout life, with health problems 
such as: (1) communicable diseases; (2) noncommun- 
icable diseases; (3) accidents and sudden illness; (4) 
acute and chronic fatigue; (5) lack of rest, relaxation, 
and sleep; (6) nutritional disturbances and deficiencies ; 
(7) problems of exercise and physical fitness; (8) 
mental and emotional disturbances; (9) elimination of 
body wastes; (10) protection from the elements; (11) 
physical defects; (12) use of drugs, stimulants, nar- 
cotics, alcohol, and tobacco; (13) occupational haz- 
ards; (14) health problems involved in courtship, love, 
marriage, and parenthood; (15) “home, school, and 
community health and sanitary conditions; (16) se- 
lection and use of health products and services.5. 

The main purpose of the Oregon health curriculum 
is to enable students to deal more effectively with these 
personal, family, and community health problems. To 
implement this basic purpose, general health objec- 
tives were formulated to serve as guidelines in- the 
development of the health instruction scope and se- 
quence for grades 1 to 12. These objectives are to 


4Hoyman, Health Guide Units, p. 3. 
iIbid., pp. 10-11. . 





help students: (1) to improve their health and ap- 
pearance through the hygienic care of the body and 
special sense organs; (2) to prevent, or to detect and 
correct, physical defects through the use of adequate 
medical and dental services; (3) to help prevent and 
control communicable diseases; (4) to help prevent 
and control noncommunicable diseases; (5) to help 
prevent accidents and ‘to learn how to administer first 
aid and home-nursing care to the injured and sick; 
(6) to develop and maintain physical and motor fitness 
adequate for occupational, recreational, military, and 
health purposes; (7) to select and enjoy a diet con- 
ducive to optimal growth, development, and health; 
(8) to help promote and maintain a sanitary environ- 
ment and a healthful community; (9) to direct af- 
fection and the sex impulse as constructive forces in 
wholesome living; (10) to become an intelligent con- 
sumer of health services and products; (11) to under- 
stand the subjective basis of many personal health be- 
liefs and practices and the need for objective standards ; 
(12) to develop ability to deal effectively with per- 
sonal, family, and community health problems; (13) 
to face daily problems and to participate in social living 
in such a way as to improve emotional stability and 
mental health; (14) to develop a real desire to be 
healthy through participation in healthful daily living 
that minimizes fatigue and strain, avoids harmful “es- 
cape mechanisms,” and links health with the achieve- 
ment of high ideals.® 





















































Sequence and Time Allotments 

The four-cycle plan of health instruction was de- 
signed to promote cumulative health learning. As may 
be noted in Fig. 1, a “cycle” is a 3-year period cover- 
ing three school grades.?7 As the name “four-cycle”’ 
indicates, there are four such 3-year cycles in the twelve 
years of public school (grades 1-12). Each of the 
eleven health areas specified by law (with ‘minor modi- 
fications) is given major instructional emphasis once 
during each cycle. For example, nutrition is given 
major emphasis in grades 2, 5, 8, and 11. In addition, 


6Ibid., pp. 11-12. 








various phases of nutrition are included in other ap- 
propriate health units and in other appropriate courses 
In‘ other words, each health area is emphasized foy 
times during the 12-year health curriculum. 

The Oregon law does not specify any required time 
allotment for health instruction. However, in response 
to administrative request, minimum time allotments 
were prepared by the Subcommittee on Health Jp. 
struction. The committee recommended that not less 
than one-sixth of the school day be devoted to health 
and physical education in grades 1 to 6. The minimum 
time allotments recommended for-the junior and senio; 
high schools, stated in terms of 50-minute periods, are: 


Elementary Units—Junior High School 


Unit 1 Structure and Functions of the Human Body 20 periods 


Unit 2 Personal Hygiene 25 periods 
Unit 3 Physiology of Exercise 10 periods 
Unit 4 Nutrition 15 periods 
Unit 5 First Aid and Safety Education 20 periods 
Unit 6 Choice and Use of Health Services and 
Health Products 15 periods 
Unit 7 Communicable Diseases and Noncom- 
municable Diseases 15 periods 
Unit 8 Community Health and Sanitation 15 periods 
‘ 135 periods 


Advanced Units—Senior High School 


Unit 9 Structure and Functions of the Human Body 20 periods 
Unit 10 Personal Hygiene 25 periods 
Unit 11 Physiology of Exercise 10 periods 
Unit 12 Nutrition 15 periods 
Unit 13 First Aid and Safety Education 20 periods 
Unit 14 Choice and Use of Health Services and 

Health Products 15 periods 
Unit 15 Communicable Diseases and Noncom- 
municable Diseases 15 periods 
Unit 16 Community Health and Sanitation 15 periods 
Unit 17. Mental Health and Family-life Education 20 periods 


155 periods 


The subcommittee recommended a minimum total of 
290 class periods in health instruction for grades 7 to 
12; a minimum of 135 class periods for grades 7, 8, 
and 9; and a minimum of 155 class periods for grades 
10, 11, and 12. It should be noted that some Oregon 





















































































































* This units also includes instruction in the area, 








unit on 








“Effects of Alcoholic Drinks, 
** This unit also includes instruction on the noncommunicable diseases. 

*** On the three lower levels, appropriate instruction on mental health is included in the units on 
“Mental Health,” recommended for grade 12, also includes instruction on 








TIbid., p. 5. (Continued on page 276) 
Fic. 1. Four-Cycte Pian or HEALTH INSTRUCTION IN OREGON SCHOOLS. 

C ache Cycle 2 ¢ wale 5 Cycle 4 
Areas Health Units Grades Grades Grades Grades 
Lt 2 6 a § 6 i &. 9 10 11 12 

I Structure and Fynctions of the Human Body : oe - X as ae —_ 

II Personal Hygiene* X xX i — 
Ill Physiology of Exercise x ae x , 
IV Nutrition a ; Peele” see x x a 
V_ First Aid and Safety Education ; X ‘ an x b 
VI Choice and Use of Health Services and Health Products == .¥ nae a a a 
VII Communicable Diseases** = x x : x a 
VIII Community Health and -Sanitation a =a S > a KK 2 a - a 
IX Mental Health** _ = —”t”t~—“(—SO™C~C~C~CS 





Stimulants, and Narcotics.” 


“Personal Hygiene.” The 
“Family-Life Education.” 
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- Evaluation of the Fundamentals 


of Motor Performance 


ELIZABETH G. RODGERS 


aspects of motor performance worked out for 

use in New’ York State has proven to be so 
workable and useful, and administratively so feasible 
that others in the profession may wish to use it. The 
method is described here, with twe or three small 
improvements, together with some of the rationale of 
its development. It is intended to be used as part of the 
teaching method. It has statistical stability, and con- 
forms to the criteria ordinarily used for judging the 
value of an evaluative procedure.! 

The fundamentals of motor performance” are those 
motor* skills and physical* abilities which are common 
to the activities of the program of physical education 
and which are basic to skill and efficient use of the 
body in everyday activities. They are the motor skills 
of running, jumping, throwing, catching, kicking, strik- 
ing, climbing, and the physical abilities of strength, 
endurance, flexibility, agility, coordination, and balance.* 
Games, sports, dance, stunts, self-testing activities, 
fundamental body education, and aquatics all involve 
these fundamental motor skills and physical abilities in 
varying combinations and in varying amounts. To say 
it in another way: all typically physical education activ- 
ities represent combinations of the fundamental motor 
skills, and all typically physical education activities 
contribute direetly or indirectly and in varying pro- 
portions to the various physical abilities. They are part 

“and parcel of the activities of the physical education 
program and underlie efficient use of the body in what- 
ever a person does as part of the activity of his daily 
living. 

While a person will not necessarily be a good foot- 
ball player or a good dancer, if effort is spent in devel- 
oping a high level of performance in each of the motor 
skills and physical abilities which are the fundamentals 
of motor performance, it is probably true that persons 
who are good football players and good dancers show 
a high level of ability in these fundamentals. The 


A N instrument designed to evaluate the various 


* “Motor” refers to movement which takes the body from 
place to place; “physical” refers to those traits which are resi- 
dent in the body structure. 

1 This evidence is omitted here as not pertinent to this 
discussion. 

2 Climbing was omitted from this instrument because few 
schools are equipped to do climbing activities, and, insofar as 
girls are concerned, a consensus of point of view regarding 
the usefulness of this skill for them, as women, has not yet 
evolved. 

3 There is some doubt as to whether motor skills and 
Physical abilities can be thus strictly divided because of the 
unity of the organism and the fact that these elements are 
not seen in human action in pure form. 
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direction of cause-effect relationships is one of great 
importance. 


In the last analysis, what an individual can do with 
what he has, or the extent to which he is able to mobilize 
his physical powers in the skillful doing of an_activity 
is the important thing. The game of dodge ball, for 
example, involves some running, some dodging, some 
throwing, some catching, some strength, some endur- 
ance, some flexibility and agility, some coordination, 
some balance—though in varying amounts. Some 
strength is needed in running as well as some skill. In 
other activities the fundamentals of motor performance 
will be found in different combinations and in different 
amounts, but never in a pure and unadulterated form. 
Each activity contains a skills aspect and an organic 
aspect, each contaminated by the other because of the 
unity of the organism. 


The more closely we stick to the objectives of phy- 
sical education and the actual content of the program in 
developing evaluative procedures, the better they will 
be. Two items of the philosophy of physical education 
operated in the construction of the instrument to ap- 
praise the fundamentals of motor performance. It is 
believed that a good program of physical education is 
one in which there is offered a variety of kinds of ac- 
tivity experiences in amounts sufficient to produce func- 
tional skills and efficient use of the body in everyday 
activities. We say it is balanced. By that we usually 
mean that it includes subject matter from all the ac- 
tivity areas of the program, rather than emphasizing 
one kind of activity to the exclusion of others. (It may 
be that a subtle force is exerted in the direction of pro- 
viding a “balanced” program when this instrument is 
used !) 

It is also believed that the program of physical edu- 
cation should fulfill individual pupil needs. A _ pupil 
has many kinds of needs. Not all of them can be met 
equally well through physical education. A pupil has 
health needs, skills needs, activity needs, social needs, 
emotional needs, etc. Different kinds of vehicles 
(meaning activities, or subject matter) given different 
kinds of emphases by the teacher are essential in order 
to meet these different kinds of needs. They cannot be 
gathered under one tent and met in blanket fashion. 
Appraisal is needed in order to find out what the in- 
dividual pupil needs really are, and for spotting weak- 
nesses in skills and abilities of the individual pupil. 

We are here concerned with an instrument which 






























































































































































































































































can be used to evaluate or diagnose* shortages which 
the individual pupil has in the fundamentals of motor 
performance. On the basis of the results of appraisal 
a program of activity experiences for meeting pupil 
needs can then be devised. When needs are determined, 
learning situations must be set in such a way that needs 
are met and specific learnings accrue to the individual.® 
In other words, if it is desired that pupils develop the 
kinds of abilities evaluated by the Top® then learning 
situations of a specific character (an activity taught 
in a particular way) need to be set up so that the same 
kinds of abilities evaluated by the Top can be developed. 
Or, to say it another way, there is a variety of ac- 
tivities which can be used to develop the qualities evalu- 
ated by the Top. 


There are eight items in the instrument devised to 
evaluate the fundamentals of motor performance. It 
includes elements which are identifiable in the activities 
of the program of physical education. It is believed 
that it evaluates—with the exception of climbing—the 
fundamental motor skills and physical abilities. The 
items, however, which comprise the fundamentals of the 
motor performance instrument merely sample elements 
of the total function. This is the case with all tests of 
parts.7 Appraisal of the total function would be the 
function itself. 


The items of the instrument are (a) the top, a stunt, 
used to evaluate agility, coordination, and dynamic bal- 
ance’; (b) the push-up, used to evaluate arm and 
shoulder strength; (c) the 30-sec> squat thrust, used to 
evaluate muscular endurance; (d) 20-sec. shuttle run, 
used to evaluate skill in running} (e) standing broad 
jump, used to evaluate skill in jumping; (f) kick for 
accuracy, used to evaluate skill in kicking; (g) striking, 
used to evaluate skill in striking; and (h) ball hand- 
ling, used to evaluate skill in throwing and catching, and 
ability to move from place to place while doing so, The 
items are to be administered in the order in which they 
are listed; the first four as mass tests, and the second 
four individually, the pupils working in squads and 
rotating from station to station. It is set up to be 
given indoors in the gymnasium. 


One of the attributes of this instrument is the facility 
with which it can be administered. The process for 
organizing and administering the instrument is, there- 
fore, given in detail. The first four items can be ad- 


4 Semantically the word “diagnose” has meanings other 
than those having to do with the act of recognizing disease 
symptoms. It is the resulting judgment of critical scrutiny. 
When this meaning is remembered the word “diagnosis” may 
be properly used in areas outside the medical realm. Medical 
diagnosis is the act of recognizing disease symptoms. Physical 
education diagnosis is the act of recognizing shortages in skills 
and physical abilities. 


5 Refer to E. G. Rodgers, “Using Pupil Records in Physical 
Education,” Journal of Health and Physical Education, 17:4 
(April, 1946), for suggestions about class organization and pro- 
cedures for doing this. 

6 Descriptions of items of the instrument will be found 
at end of article. 


7 A test of parts is made up of a group of items gauged to 
evaluate different aspects of the total function and tied together 
in a test battery. 

8 It must be remembered that no item is found in pure 
and unadulterated form; each is contaminated with other 
aspects of the fundamentals of motor performance because of 
the unity of the organism. 
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ministered in from 15 to 30 minutes depending upon the 
size of the class and the ease with which the teacher 
controls the class. In a situation where discipline jg 
difficult the sky may be the limit as far as time is con- 
cerned. The second four items will require a fyy 
class period to administer. The factors which condi. 
tion the amount of time used are (a) absence of dis. 
ciplinary details in handling the group, (b) care with 
which pupil assistants are prepared to do their job 
(c) preparation of the teacher himself to do his job, 
being letter perfect in test directions, (d) efficiency with 
which the gymnasium is laid out for doing the test items 
and readiness of all equipment and other materials a 
the time the instrument is administered, (e) the care 
with which the pupils who are to take the test are moti- 
vated, and (f) the efficiency with which the teacher 
ordinarily works. The best of instruments can be 
botched up by careless administration: 


Insofar as class organization relates to time needed 
to administer the battery, as the size of the class in. 
creases, increase the number of pupils who are working 
at one time. This can be done in the first half of the 
instrument by making the number on each squad as 
great as the gymnasium can accommodate with safety 
at one time and by increasing the number of squads, For 
example, if the class size is 60, five squads of 12 each 
will work faster than six squads of 10 each. In the sec- 
ond half of the test, time can be cut by increasing the 
number of testing stations, and so reducing the number 
of pupils at each station. Again, in a class of 60, four 
testing stations will mean 15 pupils at each station. This 
is too large a number. Six squads of ten pupils each 
make faster time. Increase the number of groups who 
are broad jumping and the number of stations at which 
pupils are doing the kick for accuracy. 


Carefully prepared pupil assistants do scoring on 
the tests and are responsible for giving as well as scor- 
ing the second four items of the battery. They should 
be selected from the student body of the school for 
their fairness, sense of responsibility, and intelligence. 
They should be told that they have been selected to do 
an important job, and that you (the teacher) have con- 
fidence in the ability of each one to do his job care 
fully and well. Pupil assistants should be made to feel 
the teacher’s confidence in their ability to serve in this 
important capacity effectively. Perhaps teachers who 
feel that they have had unhappy experiences in using 
nupil assistants have forgotten to choose them care 
fully, prepare them adequately for their job, and/or 
motivate them properly. A carefully chosen and ade- 
quately prepared group of pupil assistants will be more 
meticulous in doing a job than many teachers. Time 
and effort must be given to preparing the pupil as 
sistants for their job. This will take from one to two 
hours of time. They must know, and see demonstrated, 
the correct form of the items they are to give and 
score. They must know exactly, and without question, 
what performance scores and what does not, and how 
much, As part of their preparation they must have 
enough practice in scoring the items so that they be 
come expert in doing so. They must be instructed to 
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Diagram A. Layout of ay ny for the first testing period. 
$=scorers, sitting on floor, for items 1, 2, 3 but standing on line 
§ facing instructor for item 4. 1! = instructor, x = pupils. 


make no comments of any kind after the testing has 
begun. 

The number of pupil assistants needed for the first 
testing period depends upon the number of pupils in 
each squad. If there are 10 pupils on a squad, then 
10 scorers will be needed. During the second testing 
period 3 pupil assistants are needed at each broad 
jump station, 3 at each kick-for-accuracy station, 1 at 
striking, and 2 at each ball-handling station. 

The process of evaluation of the fundamentals of 
motor performance (or any other human trait . for 
that matter) should be regarded as an opportunity to 
ascertain facts about these fundamentals that will be 
used to help the pupil get more out of his physical edu- 
cation experiences. Appraisal is not to be regarded as 
an opportunity to “trick” or “get back at” pupils, or as 
an opportunity to see how poorly they will do. There- 
fore, it is important to prepare pupils for participation 
in the evaluative process by explaining what it is all 
about. Give them a clear idea of the purpose of the 
instrument and the use which is to be made of the 
results. Pupils should be told that they will do activi- 
ties quite like they have done many times in physical 
education—a stunt, some games skills, et al. They 
should be told that they will be asked to do their best. 
Each item of the battery might be preceded by a state- 
ment to the pupil indicating that it was a test of the 
student’s ability in a certain activity. 

In giving an arithmetic test the teacher does not 
walk around the room pointing out errors in computa- 
tion or giving hints as to the solution of problems. Thus, 


_in physical education appraisal any suggestion for im- 


provement of performance, any word of encouragement, 
or spur to greater effort is strictly out of order after 
the test has begun. Cues like “run faster” or “push up 
again” or “keep going,” after the test is under way are 
not to be given. If the situation is properly set before 
the period of appraisal has begun, and pupils under- 
stand what they are going to do and why they are go- 
ing to do it, other motivation is unnecessary. 

Diagram A shows the layout of the gymnasium for 
the first testing period and Diagram B indicates the 
layout for the second testing period. 

In marking the floor for the first testing period draw 
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Diagram B. Layout for the second testing period. 


eleven lines, on the floor, one yard apart, and run- 
ning lengthwise of the gymnasium and parallel with 
the grain of the flooring. Pupils make better time 
on the run when they run across the grain of the boards 
in the floor. The length of the lines should be judged 
by the size of the class and the number of pupils on 
each squad. Chalk is unsatisfactory for marking these 
lines. They can best be marked with white washable 
paint or show card color.® Circles 20” in diameter are 
marked for the top, and in position as indicated in Dia- 
gram A. The circles should be drawn 6 to 8 feet apart 
as needed for safety in performance. The number of 
circles needed depends upon the number of pupils on a 
squad. One is required for each pupil on the squad. 


Directions for marking the floor for the second test- 
ing period are indicated in Diagram B. and are included 
in the description of the individual items of the instru- 
ment which follows. 


For the first testing period organize the class into 
squads. The number on each squad is. governed by 
the size of the class and the size of the gymnasium. 
After squads are formed place them in column forma- 
tion, in open order, facing the instructor (See Dia- 
gram A). Each pupil carries his own score sheet, 
complete with adequate identifying data. 

The top is the first item of the instrument, and for 
this test the circles on the floor are needed. Each mem- 
ber of squad 1 steps into his circle, facing the instructor. 
As he does this he hands his score sheet to his scorer. 
All other pupils sit down on the floor to await their 
turn. A scorer is sitting on the floor opposite the pupil 
standing in the circle ready for the test. The instructor 
may then begin by saying, “This is a test of your ability 
to jump into the air and turn yourself completely around 
coming down in the circle and keeping your balance.” 
Then the directions for the test are given and they are 
given but one time for the entire group. The directions 
are followed by a demonstration, and answering of 


9 Muresco, Artista, and Alabastine are washable water 
paints. They are cheaper than show card color. Show card 
color is also removable with water. Paints like Kemtone, or 
Spred will not wash off. To facilitate putting down the lines 
and to help make a neat job use masking tape for guide lines. 
Two strips put down the width of the line desired between 
them makes painting the line a very quick job. Draw lines 
1, 3, 5,°7, 9, and 11 two inches wide, and the 2, 4, 6, 8 and 10 
lines one inch wide. This facilitates scoring. 








































questions to clear up any difficulties in understanding 
what is to be done. When the first jump is made the 
scorers record the score. As soon as this is done, give 
the second trial, and the third. The pupil then takes his 
score sheet from the scorer, and goes to sit down be- 
hind the last person in his line to be tested. If there 
are five squads he would sit down behind the person in 
his line who is in squad five. Members of squad 2 
move into testing position, handing their score sheets 
to the scorer as they do so. The rotation is continued 
until all have done the top. Members of the first squad 
then take their position for the push-ups. The pro- 
cedure is identical with that for the top. The push-ups 
are followed by the squat-thrust and then the 20-sec. 
shuttle run. For the latter scorers move to the center 
of the course, as indicated in the legend for Diagram A, 
and stand facing the instructor. Pupils in squad 1 
move to the starting mark, taking space along the start- 
ing line so as to run in front of their scorer. Score 
sheets are handed to the scorer. Pupils are directed to 
go to the starting line so that the start is to the scorer’s 
left, and the 10-yard line to his right. This arrange- 
ment appears to facilitate counting the number of yards 
the pupil runs in the allotted time. Other pupils move 
off the gymnasium floor and out of the way of the 
runners. When the run is finished and the pupil’s score 
recorded he takes his score sheet, sits down out of the 
way, and the next squad has its turn to run. The 
rotation continues until all have run. 


For the second testing period each squad is assigned 
to a testing station. Pupil assistants, the scorers and 
timers, man each station. They give directions for do- 
ing the test, conduct the demonstration, answer ques- 
tions, give the test, and record the scores. Each pupil 
is responsible for carrying his own score sheet from 
station to station and for seeing that his scores are re- 
corded on it. Rotation from station to station must be 
followed, though each squad begins the process of ro- 
tation at a different station. The order of the items 
in the second testing period is as follows: (1) standing 
broad jump, (2) kick for accuracy, (3) striking, and 
(4) ball handling. 


Description of the Items of the Instrument 


1. THe Top 

Set up of equipment.——20” circle drawn on the floor, as in- 
dicated in Diagram A. i 

Description of the ttem—Pupil stands in the circle, feet 
separated, facing the scorer. On the signal, he jumps into the 
air, turning himself all the way around, landing within the 
circle at the completion of the jump and turn, keeping his 
balance on landing without having to move the feet about or 
touching the floor with the hands. He may move the body to 
keep his balance as long as the feet are not moved or the floor 
touched with the hands. The turn may be made either to the 
right or to the left. Three trials are allowed. 

Score.—Allow four points if the pupil makes a complete turn 
on the jump, lands without moving the feet or touching the 
floor with his hands, and both feet are wholly within the circle. 
Feet on the line are considered as outside the circle. Allow 
three points if the pupil makes a complete turn on the jump 
and keeps his balance on landing without moving the feet or 
touching the floor with his hands, but the feet are not wholly 
within the circle. Allow two points if the pupil makes a com- 
plete turn on the jump, but on landing moves one foot to keep 


his balance, regardless of the lines of the circle. Allow one 
point if the pupil makes more than a half turn on the jump but 
less than a complete turn and keeps his balance without moy- 
ing the feet about or touching the floor with the hands, Am 
deviation from scoring possibilities outlined is scored zero 
Score is the sum of the points earned on three trials, ; 


2. PUSH-UPS 

Set up of equipment.—Stop watch, or other timing deyicg 

Description of the item: 

Form for girls: Pupil lies face down on the floor with the 
body straight and legs together. She bends her knees to g right 
angle and places her hands on the floor under the shoulder 
joint, tips of the fingers even with the shoulders, and POinting 
forward. On signal she pushes up to a position in which the 
arms are straight and the weight is supported entirely on the 
hands and knees. Then she bends her arms until her ches 
firmly touches the floor. She continues in this manner withoy 
stopping between movements until she stops or time is called, 
Her arms and hips should be straight, her shoulders and back 
flat, and only her chest should touch the floor when the arms 
are bent. Slipping of the knees and breaking or movement jp 
the lower back indicate faults which are counted as half scores, 
The exercise is to be repeated continuously as many times a 
possible within the time limit. 

Form for boys: Pupil lies face down on the floor with the 
body straight and legs together, toes curled under for support 
Place the hands on the floor, under the shoulder joint, tips of 
the fingers even with the shoulders, and pointing forward. On 
signal he pushes up to a position in which the arms are straight 
and the weight is supported entirely on the hands and feet, 
Next he bends his arms until his chest firmly touches the floor, 
He continues in this manner, without stopping between move- 
ments, until he can do no more push-ups or time is called. His 
arms and hips should be straight, his shoulders and back flat, 
and only his chest should touch the floor when the arms are 
bent. The exercise is repeated as many times as possible with- 
in the time allowed. 


Score-——One point for each push-up in which (1) the arms 
are straight when the body is pushed up, (2) shoulders, back, 
and hips are in a straight line when the body is pushed up, 
and (3) only the chest makes real contact with the floor when 
the arms are bent. (Some girls of heavy body build cannot 
prevent legs and abdomen from grazing the floor, but they must 
support no body weight in this case.) Count % point for each 
push-up which does not meet the three requirements listed. 
Score is the sum of the points and half points obtained on push- 
ups continuously performed until the pupil can do no more or 
the time limit of one minute is called. 


3. SQuAT-THRUST 
Set up of equipment.—Stop watch or other timing device. 
Description of the item—On signal from the instructor, the 

pupil, starting from a standing position (1) takes a deep-knee 

bend and places his hands on the floor in front of his feet, (2) 

jumps and extends his legs backward to a front-leaning rest 

position, (3) returns to a squat-rest position, as in (1), (4) 

stands erect, head up. 

These four movements are repeated as many times as possible 
in the time allowed. Emphasize four distinct counts for each 
execution of the exercise, but do not break the rhythm of the 
complete movement by insisting that pupils pause each time 
they come to a stand and before a repetition of the exercise is 
started. Watch to see that the head comes up. 

Score—Number of complete squat thrusts plus extra half 
movements made in 30 seconds. After a complete squat thrust 
if the pupil then gets at least to the front leaning rest position, 
add ¥% to his score. 

4, 20-seconD SHUTTLE RUN 
Set up of equipment—Draw eleven parallel lines at one-yard 

intervals lengthwise on the gymnasium floor. Draw lines to 

follow the grain of the flooring. The distance from the first 
to the eleventh line is 10 yards (see Diagram A). Stop watch 
or other timing device. 

Description of the item —Pupil makes a standing start, one 
(Continued on page 271) 
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: ANCING is one of the brightest threads woven 

ig D into the warp and woof of the public recreation 

in & plan in Portland, Oregon. A visit to one of the 


“ teen-agers’ or sub-teen club dances, where dancing 
ranges from jitterbug through the chromatic of social 
forms, square and cowboy dances, or a glimpse at a 











: group of adults dancing to the lively tempo of jig tunes 
“ sawed out on a fiddle for “‘old time dancing would con- 
. vince any skeptic, if such there be, that dancing in Port- 
- land is recreation spelled out in capital letters. But 
: dancing as the medium for social get-togethers is only 
2 one of many facets of dancing as it is included in the 
is program of the Bureau of Parks and Public Recreation. 
. Dancing instruction has a place among the activities at 
; every community recreation center. Ballet, modern 
creative dance techniques, tap, folk, square dances, ball- 
s room, adagio, and rhythm dances make up the program 
K for those who like dancing as recreation. It is chosen 
4 so frequently and by so many girls, boys, and adults that sgt sc 
: dancing stands high on the list of favorite activities pro- oung cowboys riding the range. 
t vided for the public by the bureau. The effort on the Highly trained dance instructors or “specialists” 
h part of the recreation planners has been to keep dancing = have charge of the instruction for the special dance 
. balanced in the overall program at the community asses and the seasonal courses sponsored by the park 
: * centers. bureau. They also have general supervision of the 
Preschool rhythms and rhythm games are the prin- overall dancing on a city-wide scale and direct the 
cipal fare served to children of the immensely popular _— pageants and dance recitals which provide colorful 
tiny-tot classes. Dancing instruction is included as one climax to the instruction offered. 
. of the major activities in the part-time programming The pageants presented by the park bureau’s recrea- 
“ for school gymnasiums, which have been pressed into tion department have become a tradition in Portland. 
) service to augment the bureau-directed community In the summer months they are presented in the 
) recreation centers. Tennis-court dances are a feature natural settings of the city’s parks, lovely spectacles 
of the summertime activities for the parks and outdoor of color, light, movement, and music against a back- 
le play areas. In addition to the dancing taught by the drop of trees and shrubbery, and overhead, star- 
, recreational directors at the play centers, seasonal studded skies. The spring pageant, a climax to the 
" schools of dancing” are sponsored by the park bureau. winter season of dancing instruction, is staged at the 
s There are winter and summer seasons of dancing in- Civic Auditorium. Admission is free and audiences 
struction specializing in different forms and for differ- number in the thousands. Usually there are two per- 
rf Bent age groups. formances. Sometimes there are two pageants, one 
; The struction in dancing at the various community in which the younger children participate, and one for 
play centers is part of the recreational director’s pro- the older girls and boys. 
gram. There is no particular need for the instructor The productions are skillfully worked out with all 
d or pupil to be technically excellent. The accent is on the glamour of colorful costuming, beautiful staging, 
0 fun and the relaxation and coordination it affords. and lighting effects. Audiences have learned to ex- 
7 rather than on polishing for perfection and technique pect a good show, and they get it, although the pre- 
or preliminary training for advanced work, It is kept sentation of such pageants in the past four or five years 
‘ ‘flexible to meet current favor and varied so that all has not been without problems. Shortages of materials, 
persons of every age may enjoy it. priorities, and controls have caused difficulties at every 
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turn. But where such difficulties occur imagination 
and ingenuity must take over. Mothers have combed 
attics and closets for the materials to be used in re- 
conversion projects and many a costuming and staging 
problem has been solved through ingenious planning 
by parents and directors working together coopera- 
tively so that the show might go on. 

Stories familiar and beloved by children, “Cinder- 
ella,” “The Golden Goose,” and other. old favorites, 
adapt themselves to pantomime and dramatization for 
the entertainments. The blending of dance, music, and 
drama affords an eye-appealing sample of what these 
phases of the park programming offer, and all are pre- 
sented without charge. 

The young actors and dancers are very enthusiastic. 
Of course, such productions mean extra work for the 
directors, but they have their fun too. The pageants 
and recitals and dramatic offerings afford instructors 
and students opporttnities to observe mediums of the 
dance and drama; they serve to stimulate appreciation 
of costuming and staging, and show the reaction of 
pupils to dramatization of their efforts. Too, the public 
entertainments serve as an inspiration and stimulation 
to the girls and boys to work for the perfection that 
is expected for public appearance while staging puts 
glamour into the effort and working schedule. 

What little expense may be involved in getting to- 
gether the homemade costumes is borne by the chil- 
dren’s parents. When the park bureau’s warehouse 


cannot supply needed equipment public spirited and 
interested firms, club groups, and individuals come to 
the rescue, The attitude is one of appreciation for the 
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Square dancing, a regular community house activity. 








(Photo Courtesy Oregon journal) 


program of the public recreation department in Pott 
land and they seemingly welcome the opportunity to 
give so worthwhile a community service their physical 
financial, or moral support. 

Unique among municipal activities has been the spon- 
sorship by the city’s park bureau of the seasonal dane- 
ing courses which stemmed from a very successitl 
course of dancing taught several summers ago by Faye 
Knox, exponent and teacher of modern creative dance 
techniques. The registration maximum followed a- 
most on the heels of the announcement of the summer 
course of instruction, despite a registration fee of a 
dollar per pupil. 

The instructor had a wonderful response from her 
pupils, from the tiny ones, who amazed the spectators 
at their season-end recital with their understandiy 
use of techniques and their skill in giving form an 
animation to creative thought, to the high school git 
whose performances were enthusiastically applauded 
by the onlookers. Modern dance techniques were ni 
very familiar to most Portland citizens, and the dem 
onstration by Mrs. Knox’s pupils was an experient 
to which some reacted with enthusiasm, others ptt 
tested, a little apologetically, and some were amuse 
But the creative dance techniques definitely made @ 
impression. There was immediate demand for mort 
of such programming for different age groups. 4 
winter season of instruction was added and then? 
spring course of instruction. 

The truism of an ill wind bringing some good, hal 
a demonstration in Portland’s recreation departmett 
at the war’s end with the cancellation of the goveftr 
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ment funds which had made possible expansion of the 
city’s public recreational facilities to meet the emerg- 
ency demands of a sharp increase in population. 
Portland’s residents, new and old, had responded en- 
thusiastically to the opportunities offered through the 
expanded public play program. Cessation of the war- 
time way of living did not lessen their liking for well 
directed sports and recreation. Yet curtailed funds, 
now coming from local taxpayers alone, limit the park 
bureau’s efforts to provide the continued and increas- 
ing demand for public recreation programming. 

Ways and means of providing the greatest number 
of persons with the facilities available was a challenge 
met through cooperation of the school system, city 
council, Council of Churches, social agencies, various 
other organizations, and the residents themselves. 
Residents in some communities organized to serve as 
volunteer assistants to the park bureau’s recreation 
directors when centers were too short staffed at times. 


An effort was made to merge certain activities so 
that the limited recreation staff could serve greater 
numbers of recreation seekers. Groups of girls, boys, 
and adults, accompanied by a recreational director, 
now and again travel from one community to an- 
other when accommodations are available. Dancing 
instruction for large groups and social dances fitted 
nicely into the new pattern. 


Church halls were offered for use. Through arrange- 
ments with the school district, the school gymnasiums 
have been made available for use at all times without 
cost. Over 50 school gymnasiums and outdoor recrea- 
tion facilities are being used. The policy is to use 
these facilities beginning at 2:30, although some pro- 
gramming is done at the schools within the class 
periods. Dancing, basketball, volleyball, badminton, 
and other games are offered and the gymnasiums pro- 
vide meeting places for drama groups and space for 
special events. 


Some of the dancing classes sponsored by the recrea- 
tion department and held in school gymnasiums have 
enrollments of 75, 150, and as high as 200 girls and 
boys, all eager for the opportunity to learn a useful 


social accomplishment as well as for the fun of the 


class, There is no concern on the part of the recrea- 
tion staff over attendance. The problem is to make 
room for all those who turn out for the instruction. 
Dancing instruction that attracts huge numbers of 
girls and boys or adults is bound to be observed with 
varying degrees of interest by the professional teachers 
and schools. That the interest is more in the nature 
of “How do you do it,” rather than “Don’t tread on 
our toes,” is probably due to recognition of the fact 
that most of the girls and boys take the instruction 
because it is free and easily available. While these 
same girls and boys welcome dancing in the informal 
atmosphere of their own school gymnasiums with “the 
gang,” they might reveal a shyness in enrolling at a 
professional dancing school or for private instruction. 
Simple dancing rhythms and games are used in the 
weekday classes for children of the preschool years. 
The simpler forms of the modern techniques, of ballet, 
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and acrobatic dancing, singing games, folk, and tap 
are scheduled for the 5 to 1l-year olds. Social or 
ballroom dancing is added to the former in the pro- 
gramming for the sub-teen girls and boys. Teen-agers 
and adults as a rule, like their dancing in party guise, 
although class instruction offers them a choice of ball- 
room, modern creative, folk, square and cowboy danc- 
ing, tap, acrobatic, adagio, and ballet. 


The night-club idea was popular for some time 
among the teen-agers at the community recreation 
buildings. At every center the teen-agers, and the 
sub-teeners had to have their own “night-clubs.” This 
meant a coke bar and tables placed around a dancing 
area, Sometimes the decorations were very profes- 
sional. Many of the clubs had their own teen-age 
orchestras. Dancing included jitterbugging as well as 
the more sedate social dances. 

At present the picture is somewhat different. Teen- 
age and sub-teen clubs still flourish but such groups 
now resemble the high school club groups, holding in- 
formal get-togethers for business and games once a 
week and having parties on occasion. Most of them 
elect steering committee members with the director at 
the community center acting as advisor to the group. 
Funds for the orchestra dances and refreshments are 
raised through membership dues. The atmosphere is 
not quite so sophisticated, and square or cowboy dances 
not infrequently have place in the fun. The recreation 
department recognizes that young people like their re- 
laxation and recreation in groups and encourages the 
“club” idea, providing well appointed, well directed 
places for these groups to have their parties. 


Dancing, of course, provides a means of getting ac- 
quainted among adults, too. During the war years 
when many new residents added to demands made 
upon the recreation division, community dances brought 
the residents to the recreation centers where neighbor 
met neighbor. This was especially true of the housing 
areas. Meeting their neighbors and new friends in this 
pleasant sociable way made new residents feel at 
home. Here was wholesome and well directed recrea- 
tion close at hand making it less necessary to seek 
recreation in undesirable environments, 


Square dances have been regular Wednesday night 
affairs at the park bureau’s Peninsula Park community 
building for several years. These are open dance 
nights but so many of the patrons attend regularly that 
they are almost a club group. Indeed, they have an 
expense fund for a monthly party, a “hoe-down,” with 
fiddlers who know the old tunes to play for them, and 
open the parties to guests. A half-hour or so of in- 
struction precedes the weekly informal square dances 
at the Peninsula center. This has proved a wise plan 
and an inducement to many to join in the festivitiés, 
especially those who otherwise would miss the fun 
simply because they don’t know how to do the dances. 

We in Portland feel that the inclusion of dancing in 
our recreation plan is not only developing a finer ap- 
preciation of the dance but also that dancing enriches 
the cultural life and experience of the people in any 
community. «» 











































































































Orientation 


year visit in the United States can be more in- 

telligently appreciated and understood if the back- 
ground of my intentions for undertaking the different 
activities is briefly stated first. 

My academic interest is in the field of health and 
physical education, and especially in the overall prin- 
ciples, philosophies, and various socio-economic back- 
grounds. The experiences I have had in professional 
training of teachers in this field and in being consultant, 
both for the Ministry of Education and National Health 
Administration in China regarding the same aspect, 
enable me to look for the practical side in the adminis- 
tration of its programs as well. 

In the past ten years, I have served as dean of 
studies and of students in my institution. This gives 
me a deep interest in the personnel work of both teach- 
ing staff and students. Since my institution is a teach- 
ers’ college, my interest extends to several aspects of 
education pertaining to all school levels. ° 

I had my advanced training in the field of health and 
education in this country many years ago. Although I 
was completely cut off from the outside world during 
the many years of war in China, it is still quite easy for 
me to reorientate myself in this country in my field. I 
have quite a number of old friends here, and it is 
through their help that I have been successful in making 
my contacts throughout my visit. I am sure that for 
a person not having this earlier relationship as I had, 
it would be very difficult to carry out such an extensive 
program as I have just finished. 

After I arrived in Washington, D. C., in July, 1945, 
I spent more than two months in the orientation work 
for my program. During the summer months, except 
for visiting the summer session at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, which occupied about a week, I 
interviewed more than thirty leading professional ex- 
perts in Washington, D. C. These persons were very 
helpful in the planning and working out of my itinerary. 
As objectives of my interviews with these persons, the 
following points were kept in my mind: 
~1. Where can the new developments in health and 
physical education be found, i. e., research work, cur- 
riculum, administration, special programs? 

- 2. What are the best places for teacher training for 


Te beneficial effects that I obtained from this one- 


Editor’s note: The author, who is president of Peiping 
National Teachers College, Peiping, China, arrived in this coun- 
try during the summer of 1945 to undertake a year’s tour of 
the United States, observing health and physical education 
programs and talking with teachers and administrators in these 
fields. His impressions and ideas were recorded in detail and 
then condensed for publication in tthe Journal. It was felt 
that Dr. Yuan’s reactions would prove of interest to members 
and they are herewith set forth, except for minor changes, as 
Dr. Yuan wrote them in the first person. 
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Impressions and Observations 


A Report on a Nationwide Tour 






By 


THOMAS L. YUAN 


President, Peiping National Teachers College 
Peiping, China 


health and physical education for men, women, and for 
coeducation; for service programs of physical educa. 
tion in colleges and universities, secondary schools, 
elementary schools; for service programs of health edu. 
cation, including health instruction, health service, and 
hygiene of instruction in liberal arts colleges and uni- 
versities, teachers’ colleges, secondary schools, and ele. 
mentary schools; for public health education; for urban 
recreation; for rural recreation; for dancing; and for 
coaching ? 

3. What would be most worthwhile to observe in the 
field of general education concerning professional edu- 
cation of teachers of different levels, small liberal arts 
colleges of different philosophical backgrounds, junior 
colleges, secondary education, elementary education, 
preschool education,‘ student guidance and personne 
work, parent education? 

4. Where should relations be established with regard 
to national organizations of athletics, sports, and pro- 
fessional groups in health and physical education? 

Answers to these questions were obtained and my 
itinerary was finally worked out accordingly. I visited 
a total of nine teachers’ colleges, nine liberal arts educa- 
tion programs in colleges and universities, six general 
teachers’ training programs in universities, twenty-nine 
health, physical education, recreation, and athletic pro- 
grams. 

There were altogether more than four hundred per- 
sons interviewed, not including those with whom | 
have become casually acquainted. I was repeatedly re- 
quested to talk before club meetings, graduate students, 
professional groups. Several times I was invited to 
sit in on student and faculty meetings. The courtesy 
and hospitality extended to me by all the people I met 
are most inspiring and are gratefully acknowledged 
here. 


Impressions 


Due to the inevitable difficulties which a rushed vis- 
itor usually encounters, I have to limit my statement 
to the few points upon which I concentrated during my 
tour. This limitation will also serve to clarify my own 
thoughts as well as to offer some deductions to those 
who are interested in my undertaking. 

The idea of “a nation of nations” has undoubtedly 
given a new era in the shaping of a peaceful world. The 
Eastern civilization has contributed more in the past, 
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and the Western, more in the present, but only through 
the happy mingling of the two in the near future could 
the pressing problems of today be solved and human 
welfare preserved. I was happy to note that most of 
the leading American educators whom I met last year, 
have a keen appreciation of Chinese culture, and realize 
the danger of neglecting its intrinsic values. 

The United States is now a great power and is play- 
ing a leading role in the world. This power did not 
come from lust of power, or merely from industrializa- 
tion, nor only from accumulation of wealth. This great 
power is the natural result of many things of which tie 
following seem to me to be most outstanding: 


1. Free competition of human talents. 

2. Extensive development of community organiza- 
tions. ; 

3. Incessant effort toward increasing educational 
opportunities for all. 

4. Economic implications from the development and 
expansion of producer-consumer relationship. 

5. Emphasis on individual rights and worthiness. 

6. Systematic organization, efficient administration. 

7. Scientific management, and honesty of effort in 
the carrying out of daily work. ; 

8. High quality of play spirit including sportsman- 
ship, honor system, teamwork, go-getting morale, and 
worthy use of leisure. 


All of these important factors are in the blood of 
every American. Such a great accomplishment was 
brought about mainly by education. It is not a ques- 
tion of imposing the American system upon another 
nation, but to let the other nation absorb the American 
spirit and develop a better country out of the old. In 
other words, “the American way of life’? may not be 
so important to other peoples of the world as the Amer- 
ican way of work which can be taught only through 
education. Thus, the interchange of fundamental educa- 
tional needs among nations should be given more 
emphasis than the interchange of materials and indus- 
trial skills and techniques. 

The comparatively low salaries of teachers and the 
lack of sufficient numbers of teachers immediately after 
the war are the two problems in education most felt 
in the United States at present. These two problems 
are very much worse in China, but they are largely 
overshadowed, in my comprehension, by my great ad- 
miration of the different developments in American 
education discussed below. 

Not only were the democratic ideas very much 
brought forward in the teaching of pupils and students, 
but practical application of these ideas in school admin- 
istration in classroom instruction, in student activities, 
and in many other forms were observed readily every- 
where I visited. 

Emphasis and the taking care of individual differ- 
ences are so well planned in many instances that in- 
dividual development, without losing sight of the social 
situation, is promoted. 

_ The identification of school with home and commun- 
ity, as fostered by the home atmosphere of the school 
room, cooperation with parents, actual participation of 
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pupils in community services, and democratic organiza- 
tion of student activities manifests the significant posi- 
tion of education in a democracy. 

Divergences of opinion and variety of practices in 
different school systems, colleges, and universities, in 
regard to methods and content, as well as order and 
placement of courses in the curriculum, are most inter- 
esting and represent the true spirit of competition, ex- 
perimentation, and progressiveness. Yet the coopera- 
tion between institutions and organizations is far- 
reaching and performed to the best advantage of all. 

Both in regular classroom work and in the abundance 
of extracurricular activities, great opportunity of appli- 
cation of educational undertakings to real-life situations 
is amply offered. 

The intensive work done in the long-term research 
studies of children and adolescents by different institu- 
tions, and the extensive work done in the survey and 
investigation of important educational issues by re- 
search groups and committees under the cooperative 
efforts of different organizations have, in the last twenty 
years, laid a solid foundation for future development of 
American education. 


In view of the above features which struck me as 
most admirable, I have often thought to myself that my 
present sojourn, after the lapse of twenty years from 
my early student life in this country, is like Rip Van 
Winkle waking up from his long sleep. 


In observing health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion, the following facts are most interesting to me: 


1. Recreation in the past twenty years has grown 
tremendously in America. Its development into mul- 
tiple organizations, abundant varieties of activities, and 
artistic and practical appeal for all ages, are giving the 
American people a fullness and richness of life. 

2. Health education under sound social philosophy 
has extended from classroom to community. Pooling of 
the community efforts and utilization of community 
agencies have greatly enhanced the cause of health 
education. Training in the technique of developing this 
kind of work is also well under way. 

3. New developments in physical education which 
impressed me the most are Army and Navy fitness and 
conditioning programs, as well as the rehabilitation or 
reconditioning physical training programs, which not 
only indicate the proper functions of physical education, 
but give a new significance to its future development ; 
and the revival of old American dances and the advo- 
cation of modern dance which are new features of 
physical education and provide an all-round setting for 
the appreciation of physical activities. 


Physical education has gained much more emphasis 
in the school curriculum than it had twenty years ago, 
especially in the midwest and western states. Fine 
administration and supervisory programs of physical 
education were observed in many states and cities. The 
adequacy of facilities and equipment at all school levels, 
and the recreation centers simply astonished me in com- 
parison with the lack of these in China. 

4. However, the issues in the field of health and 

(Continued on page 280) 
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school medical services, and that from the school 

physician’s viewpoint, let us glance for a moment 
at what is considered by authoritative public health 
opinion to be the knowledge armamentarium of the 
modern school health physician’: 


His responsibilities should include a thorough knowledge of: 

1. The growth and development of normal children. 

2. Diseases of children. 

3. The values, methods, and limitations of advisory service to 
parents, teachers, school administrators, and pupils concerning 
the promotion of optimum growth and development. 

4. The overall school program and the types of adjustment 
which are possible and necessary for health reasons for some 
children. 

5. Methods of coordinating the medical and‘ nursing services 
and other school health work with classroom instruction, phy- 
sical education and recreation, lunchroom and nutrition serv- 
ices so that he may assist all school personnel to make their 
most effective contribution to optimum pupil health. 

6. The facilities available for treatment in the community 
(chief of which is the private physician). 

7. The technics of explaining to the parents, child, and 
teacher the reasons why good health practices are desirable 
and why treatment is necessary 

8. Individual and community health problems which may be 
attacked through education. 

9. The place of the school as an integral part of the com- 
munity’s health resources. 


l’: discussing the improvement of the quality of the 


These broad and inclusive recommendations made 
last year by the Committee on Professional Education 
of the American Public Health Association indicate 
partially the problems involved in improving the qual- 
ity of school medical services. The use of the term 
“medical” to include everything pertaining to the 
human body and mind in health and disease has long 
been hallowed by tradition, but the writer would like 
to suggest that the title of our discussion be called 
“Improving the Quality of School Health Services” 
rather than “School Medical Services.” 


If we accept for the moment the validity of the 
recommendations of the American Public Health As- 
sociation’s Committee, mentioned above, let us con- 
sider some of them more in detail. They state that 


A paper presented before a series of institutes on school 
health in California last spring which were sponsored by the 
State Department of Health and the State Department of 
Education. 

1“Proposed Report on the Educational Qualifications of 
School Physicians,” American Journal of Public Health, Sep- 
tember, 1944, page 977. 
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the school physician who directs the school health pro- 
gram should be a career man with special training 
both in education and public health. He will need to 
have, among many things, special training and expe- 
rience in “principles of growth and development of the 
child, the philosophy of modern education and its re- 
lationship to other community endeavors, an under- 
standing of school procedures and organization, the 
principles of educational supervision and administra- 
im... 

The Committee then discusses the time required for 
this specialized training and the type of institution best 
suited for such training. They speak in terms of a 
year in a school of public health meeting these re- 
quirements. 

Let us go back and look a little more closely at the 
requirements for special training and experience. We 
have read that the school health director or school 
physician should have special training and experience 
in the philosophy of modern education. He certainly 
should have! Certain health services can be performed 
for the schools by public health agencies with no par- 
ticular integration of the educational and health de- 
partments. However, those services thus performed 
are merely services and are therefore only a small part 
of what we think of as health education. Health edu- 
cation is “the sum of experiences favorably influencing 
habits, knowledge, and attitudes relating to individual, 
community, and racial health.” 

A school physician cannot understand the philosophy 
of modern education, much less appreciate it and be- 
come a part of it, in any few months of theoretical 
courses in one of our institutions of higher learning, 
where unfortunately enough, theory and practice and 
experience are frequently worlds apart. The commit- 
tee not only says “special training and experience in 
the philosophy of. modern education,” but adds, “an 
understanding of school procedures and organization, 
the principles of educational supervision and adminis- 
tration, educational psychology, the administration of 
school health programs, including development of 
health education curricula, and the development of 
school mental hygiene programs, including mental 
testing.” These abilities and experiences cannot be 
had in any formal course in so-called health education. 
They can for the most part be acquired only by actually 
working and living with that great organization, the 
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American public schools. Let us repeat, our system 
of public education, and how a formally trained health 
person fits into it, cannot be learned in any course in 


ally university, nor can it be learned by a physician ~ 


popping in and out of a school on occasions and seeing 
no more of the educational processes than that afforded 
by the examining room. These experiences, in the 
author’s opinion, can in large part only be learned by 
the physician becoming an integral part of the school 
system, which would include the closest working re- 
lationship with all departments of the school. He can 
do this only if he attends many of the meetings 
school people hold, intra-school as well as inter-school, 
until he understands educational jargon, until he un- 
derstands fairly well the work of all other departments 
of the school, and until he understands most of all what 
js happening in the individual classroom. The only 
way he can fully grasp these things is by in-service 
training—and years of that. 

For example, no department can help the school 
physician’s work more than the department of physical 
education. How much more effective the work of those 
two groups would and should be if the physician spent 
more of his time observing the children in their phys- 
ical education activities, correlating those observations 
with what he sees in the examining room. 
the examining room presents to the boy or girl being 
interviewed or examined an abnormal or unusual situa- 
tion to which the boy or girl reacts abnormally. There- 
fore, if the school physician bases his judgment of this 
child on this abnormal situation alone and not on what 
he can see of the child in the classroom and on the field, 
his conclusions will be inadequate, and often false. 
How trite it seems when we say, “The whole child 
goes to school” and yet for the most part that easily 
observable fact is ignored by the school physician. 


How much can an examining physician determine 
concerning the health of the school child when he 
spends even as much as ten minutes in examining him 
without another ten minutes at least being spent in 
consideration of an adequate health history of the child, 
another ten minutes in talking to him, and another ten 
to twenty minutes in observing the boy on the field and 
in the classroom. These figures aré minimal and far 
from optimal. 


School guidance departments and psychologists and 
teachers are gathering in many schools a wealth of 
fine data concerning the mental health and reactions 
of the children in their care. The properly run school 
health department can no longer ignore these findings. 
Where they are ignored the health department is fast 
becoming straightjacketed into the position of a simple 
health service and concentrating almost entirely on 
the physical (and that in a limited sense), ignoring to 
a large extent the still poorly understood and appre- 
ciated, but fast enlarging field of mental health. 

With the perspective of the few remarks on the 
educational background of the school physician, let us 
go back a minute to another statement made by this 
committee of the APHA: “Directors of school 











health should all be good doctors. They should have 
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So often. 





the M.D. degree from a Class A medical school.” 
True enough, as far as it goes. Graduation from a 
Class A medical college does not, however, necessarily 
mean a good doctor. Believe it or not, there are still 
Class A medical schools which require only two years 


of undergraduate work before entry into their medical 


classes. Two years of undergraduate work largely 
devoted to the sciences—very little, pitifully little, to 
the arts, history, English, economics, sociology, psy- 
chology, etc. If a good doctor is one who can meet 
all of his patients on their various levels and properly 
evaluate their mental and emotional problems as well 
as their physical ones, he is far more likely to be able 
to do it if he has not had an inadequate two years of 
scientifically loaded undergraduate work but has had 
four to five years of a well-balanced liberal arts course 
before he starts his formal medical education. 


ET us now review some of the functions the Com- 
mittee considered to be within the province of the 
school physician : 

1. Periodic medical examination of children. 

2. Professional consultation in health education. 

3. Directing teachers and school nurses in systematic 
and continuous observation of the health of pupils. 

4. General supervision of sanitation and other en- 
vironmental health factors within the school buildings 
and grounds. 

5. Medical advice to school authorities on mental 
and emotional health influences. 

6. Professional guidance in the field of teacher’s 
health. 

7. Responsibility to the school system and the com- 
munity for integrating school health programs into the 
public health program of the community. 


The writer has purposefully omitted mention of oral 
health. To him it is a specialty which should be under 
the immediate direction at least of a public health 
dentist and is an all-important part of school health, 

Let us discuss for a moment a few of the duties 
listed above. 

Periodic medical examination of children might be 
better stated, periodic health examinations, Consider- 
ing that a school physician has had adequate training, 
the element then most needed in his program is time 
to do it well. The most beautiful plans can be drawn, 
the highest goals set, discussions and meetings held 
ad nauseum, but if time is lacking to do the job well, 
it bogs down. 

In a recent conversation with a well known pedia- 
trician concerning the school health physical examina- 
tion program, he said. “Better the examination not 
be done than to be done poorly.” The more we trans- 
late that statement into the physical examination prob- 
lem and other school health problems as well, the 
sooner our work will be placed on a healthy foundation 
and the more quickly will a satisfactory superstructure 
be built on that foundation. 

What does that mean in terms of present-day pro- 
grams? It means that the unfortunate requirement of 

(Continued on page 282) 









T seems to have become a tradition 


to capitalize on past experiences of 
world 


The “New” 
Idea great catastrophies such as 
wars, and to issue wordy proclama- 
tions of panaceas for all the errors and 

shortcomings of all the great endeavors of mankind. 
Our own really great endeavor, that of physical edu- 


cation, has shared in these manifestations. One may 
presume that the clamor for being on the crest rather 
than in the wake of a wave furnishes the incentive for 
many ardent advocates of reform. 

Insofar as using these often bitter experiences for 
a newer and more forceful emphasis on procedures for 
any great cause, it is highly commendable and praise- 
worthy. Only too often is this capitalizing an hysterical 
desire to startle people with really already well known 
shortcomings and errors, plus the illusionary desire of 
creating something new—new merely by affixing the 
word “new” to something quite old. 

Sir John Adams, Rector of the University of Lon- 
don, a visitor to this country after World War I, and 
addressing the faculties of all teachers’ colleges in 
Massachusetts, had for his assigned topic “The New 
Education.” In his introductory remarks he related his 
presence at some royal court function in London. Be- 
ing seated beside a Lady Somebody, the conversation 
drifted to the ever changing styles of women’s dresses 
and he questioned how it was that women so readily 
accepted all these stylistic changes. She said, “You see, 
these changes are all a mere matter of bulge; sometimes 
it bulges at the shoulders, sometimes at the hips, and 
sometimes in back. It’s all a matter of bulge.” Then 
the speaker remarked, “So it is with education. Some- 
times it bulges here and sometimes there. All a speaker 
needs to do to be in the front ranks of any cause, is to 
just put the word ‘new’ in front of anything old.” A 
rather lengthy portrayal, this, of the point here in mind, 
but a point by no means rare. 

We, too, in our field have followed the path of bulges, 
and afterwards have often found it difficult to find the 
right path again. “Be not the first by whom the new 
is tried, nor yet the last to put the old aside” is a quo- 
tation worthy of note. Both the new and the old should 
serve as guide posts, but when they become hitching 
posts the alarm needs be sounded. 

When safety education came to be recognized, we, 
too, had to make our contribution. And indeed were 
we not already making a contribution? Not perhaps by 
aiming to keep our flock away from danger, but surely 
by rendering youth agile and fit to take care of itself 
when in danger. But someone had to devise specific 
and new exercises to make the streets safe for our 
children. And so at a Dartmouth summer session there 
was taught, for example, an emergency jump to the 
right, to the left, and forward, as well as backward. 
Fortunately these seeds did not sprout. 

After World War I the staggering lack of fitness 
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Editorials 


of a physically neglected youth really was an awakenin 
of our public which promised much and really served 7 
an impetus that resulted in a grand procession of bet. 
ter and more ample facilities and equipment, and like. 
wise a better qualified army of teachers. 


The objectives of physical education, however, did 
not change one iota from what they have always been 
throughout the ages, though not always worded the 
same. “Mens sana in corpore sano” as well as “The 
stronger the body, the more it obeys; the weaker the 
body the more it commands,” are still our objectives, 
The writer prefers to call it making our body an obedi- 
ent servant. Much of the new is excellent; equally 
much is fantastic drivel. Much of the old is excellent 
and equally much can and has been dispensed with, 
The sifting process was carried on rather recklessly 
so that with the approach of World War II we were 
not any better off than in the first war. Again youth 
was found wanting. 

Then came the wave of obstacle training which in 
reality was merely the restoration of productive exer- 
cises which had been thrown in the discard in the on- 
ward march to physical fitness. Without preparation 
high school and college lads suddenly expected to vault, 
climb, ‘balance, jump, leap, etc. The memory of the 
many cruel experiences of the lads is a shameful one, 
a black spot in our professional history. It was a dan- 
gerous bulge. As well send eleven green boys to the 
football field and command them to go to it. 

From the hips up our boys were as undeveloped as 
they were in World War I. We had learned nothing. 
It is most gratifying that some of our influential lead- 
ers have changed their vision from an all-play program 
to a full-diet program which only will create that obed- 
ient servant idea of the body. More power to them! 

And here comes the atomic age, and another smart 
and marvelous slogan. Already there are inklings of 
what we must do to prepare our youth for this new on- 
slaught. If and when it comes, God forbid, it will not 
be selective. It will smite the all-American star and 
champion and the physical nitwit alike. No emergency 
jump left or right or other new device will avoid it. So 
the atomic age sets up no new problem for us at all. 
Our objectives in health, physical education, and recre- 
ation, remain the same, and it behooves us to keep our 
sails set for these telling and constant objectives, with 
out deviating from the course. Changes of means and 
procedure—yes, but only if the results achieved lead to 
the objectives. 

We must finally accept the mass program as our 
major obligation, in order to serve man and his country 
well. “Only. with masses can one win the masses, then 
each one chooses something as he passes, who bringeth 
much will bring a share for all, and a contented public 
leaves the hall.” 

A mass program in our schools involves mass equip- 

(Continued on page 287) 
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- The National Recreation Policies Committee 


, Origin, Background, Purpose 


outstanding leaders in the field of community 

recreation have inquired about the origin, back- 
ground and purpose of the National Recreation Policies 
Committee. The Committee is glad to make available 
in this statement information about itself. The Com- 
mittee is anxious to have its background, makeup, and 
objectives widely known and thoroughly understood. 

The officers of the committee are G. Ott Romney, 
chairman; Dr. N. S. Light, vice chairman ; and Charles 
K. Brightbill, secretary. In addition to the officers the 
following individuals are on the membership roster of 
the Committee: Joseph P. Anderson, Theodore P. 
Bank, Lewis R. Barrett, Dr. Charles E. Bermingham, 
V. K. Brown, Bradley Buell, Milo Christiansen, Dr. 
Floyd Eastwood, Dr. Sherwood Gates, George Hjelte, 
Ray Johns, Clayton Jones, Louis Kraft, Dr. Paul Lim- 
bert, Dr. Eduard C. Lindeman, Miss Juanita Luck, 
Mark A. McCloskey, Dr. Harold D. Meyer, Dr. Ben 
Miller, Dr. Jay B. Nash, Thomas Rickman, Miss Helen 
Rowe, Miss Norma Sims, Roy Sorenson, Edward 
Sproul, Dr. Frank Stafford, Miss Elizabeth Wickenden 
and Conrad Wirth. , 

In December, 1944, the professional recreation 
workers of the District of Columbia were invited by 
Mrs. Roosevelt to hold their recreation conference at 
the White House. This meeting was attended by both 
local and out-of-town national recreation workers. In- 
formal conversations among those who _ attended 
brought forth the hope that steps could be taken to 
bring together at an early date individuals who were 
actively concerned with recreation problems throughout 
the country to explore developments and _ possibilities 
ahead for recreation in America. It remained for the 
January, 1945, meeting of the Children’s Bureau Ad- 
visory Committee on Leisure-Time Services to Chil- 
dren to emphasize again the many and perplexing cur- 
rent recreation problems facing the country. It was at 
this time that Mr. Roy Sorenson, chairman of the 
above-mentioned committee, invited Mr. Mark McClos- 
key, who was then director of the Office of Community 
War Services in the Federal Security Agency, to join 
him in extending invitations to some thirty persons to 
attend a meeting at the United States Chamber of 
Commerce on February 20, 1945, for the purpose of 
exchanging opinions on what could be done to help 
move recreation forward throughout the entire country. 

The co-chairmen at the initial meeting set the tone 
for the first deliberations. They stated : 

The purpose of this meeting is exploratory. It is to review 
the more significant developments that have recently occurred 


in recreation, and some of the possibilities to which we look 
forward. It is to identify some of the problems to which we 


Desa the past several months a number of 
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ought to be giving attention in order that we may see more 
clearly what we all want to work for ahead in the interest of 
more and better recreation. We want a decent and clear pic- 
ture of the problem which faces us as professionals and citizens 
concerned with recreation as a great part of American life. 

At this first meeting in February, the more significant 
developments of the last 15 years were reviewed and 
problems were identified, problems of nationwide con- 
cern to every recreationally interested person in Amer- 
ica. The significant conclusions that were drawn from 
this experience were: 

1. The problem of recreation is nationwide in 
character; the need varies between urban and rural 
communities as to the nature and degree of unmet need. 
Large areas of the country and large groups of the 
population remain unserved. 

2. The experience showed that the need could not be 
met by private effort alone, nor by government effort 
alone, on the local, state, or national level. Both private 
agencies and government were needed and in fact 
maximum results were most nearly achieved when there 
was collaboration and cooperation between government 
and private agencies. This was true of the projects 
carried out during the era of economic depression and 
in the wartime programs of recreation as well. 

3. The national government could perform most 
effectively the functions of arousing citizen interest, 
securing participation of local and state authorities and 
stimulating demonstrations. In time of emergency it 
could also secure tax support, inaugurate and manage 
local programs. But at all times private and voluntary 
agencies could be helpful through appropriate coopera- 
tion. 

4. Private agencies made the unique contribution of 
providing flexibility of program, variety of approach 
and diversity of philosophy, ability to experiment, and 
the power of enlisting citizen participation in voluntary 
activity. 

5. There was universal recognition of the fact that 
the country faced an increase in leisure time and that 
wholesome recreation was therefore of growing im- 
portance for the welfare of people of all age groups. 

6. It was felt that the concept of recreation, its 
method and content, had been vastly enriched in recent 
years by the learnings from the social sciences and by 
the advances that had been made because of relationship 
between recreation and the development of democratic 
participation and democratic leadership. 

All were impressed with the job of conversion ahead 
to safeguard and continue the many developments 
which grew out of the depression and the war. 

This first meeting reflected a growing and significant 
feeling on the part of many that there was much more 
widespread agreement among the varieties of people at 
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work in the recreation field than had ever before been 
crystallized or focused on the problem. It was evident, 
too, that divergencies and violent differences of opinion 
seemed to have been melting and that the climate had 
changed considerably toward the end of joint planning, 
thinking, and action. The idea took hold that, because 
of the magnitude and great importance of leisure time 
as a problem and opportunity in our national life, the 
recreation forces in America should be pulling together 
rather than working in opposite directions. 

With these facts in mind, then, it was clear that a 
“bridging” device was needed, perhaps some kind of a 
board of strategy, and a small committee was asked to 
report at the following meeting methods of organizing 
a National Recreation Policies Committee and listing 
the areas of work which the Committee might consider. 
The areas of attention and service included : 

1. Studies in philosophy of recreation in a democratic 
society. 

2. Where responsibilities in the field of recreation lie 
and how they can be best organized and related to one 
another, including public services (federal, state, and 
municipal) ; quasi-public organizations; general char- 
acter-building and youth-serving organizations; indus- 
trial services; commercial facilities and services; and 
churches and other privately supported services. 

3. Particular problems of the reconversion period: 

a. Conserving wartime gains in new services, use 
of wartime facilities, new knowledge and skills, newly 
developed leadership (professional and volunteer), 
financial support, etc. 

b. The effects of migration and population read- 
justment on the field of recreation. 

c. Economic readjustments with regard to possi- 
bility of an economy wave, efforts to create employ- 
ment. 

d. Emphasis on special groups as, for example, 
veterans, youth, less-advantaged groups such as negroes, 
rural communities, aged, etc. 


4. Problems of administration and program: 


a. Personnel, professional qualifications, training, 


etc.; recreation as an expanding field; role of the 
volunteer. 

b. Sources and methods of financing. 

c. Facilities. ; 

d. Program, qualitative point of view. 

In October, 1945, the National Recreation Policies 

Committee was formally organized. The committee 
faced two alternatives: 


1. Delay in organizing the committee until such time 


as sponsorship and funds to finance the work were 
found. 


2. Organize the committee immediately, tackling the 
problems at hand, and using as a nucleus the persons 
who attended the three meetings, or who had shown 
sufficient interest to continue their identification with 
the group through correspondence, even though they 
were unable to attend the meetings, with the under- 
standing that additional members would be sought and 


that the effort to secure sponsorship and funds would 
continue. 


The group chose the second of those alternatives ang 
organized the National Recreation Policies Committee 
Although the committee has been formally organized 
and its status is a permanent one, the membership is 
not frozen. 


There are other pertinent facts, which should pe 
understood about the Recreation Policies Committee. 
It is a committee and not a commission, in the Sense 
that it does not report to any other body or paren 
organization as the Educational Policies Commission 
reports to the National Education Association, The 
committee reports to the nation as a whole, to any and 
all persons and groups interested in recreation. The 
Recreation Policies Committee has no parent. This js 
not to say that it does not recognize certain advantages 
which might accrue from official agency sponsorship, 
nor that the question of agency sponsorship was not 
considered over a period of months prior to the formal 
organization of the committee, nor even that the question 
of sponsorship will not be pursued. There was not 
found in existence, however, in October, 1945, an or. 
ganization with sufficiently broad recreation interests, 
or sufficiently representative of the recreation problems 
of the nation (comparable, for example, to the scope of 
the National Education Association), to become the 
sponsor of a Recreation Policies Committee which pro- 
poses to remain at all times thoroughly objective. 


The Recreation Policies Committee proposes to bea 
group of persons who can think and act objectively in 
the best interest of recreation. The Committee sub- 
scribes to the principle that what is best for recreation 
can be achieved only by courageous thinking and by the 
sharing of experiences on a high, plane of objectivity. 
Its members do not represent officially the organizations 
to which they belong professionally and thus, because 
their pronouncements do not have to be checked and 
approved by the organizations by which they are em- 
ployed, they are in a position to speak their minds freely 
in behalf of the total national recreation problem in- 
volving both public and private agency interests. The 
committee proposes to be a courageous and independent 
body of people close to the firing line and interested 
only in what is best for recreation in America. Its 
authority and prestige will be based solely upon the 
quality of its achievements. 

The National Recreation Policies Committee has be- 
gun work on two projects. The first is a study of the 
whole question of the responsibility of the federal gov- 
ernment in the field of recreation. The committee de- 
cided to tackle this problem for two reasons. There 
was and is nationwide and growing interest in this sub- 
ject, and the report of the Women’s Foundation, The 
Road to Community Reorganization, which deals, 
among other things, with reorganizing the welfare 
agencies of government, and recommends the establish- 
ment of a Bureau of Recreation with correlative, al- 
though not equal, status with health, education, welfare, 
and social insurance, provided the platform and served 
as a point of departure for examining the question. 

Moreover, it was felt that an immediate study of 

(Continued on page 285) 
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College Women’s Workshop 

TH National Association of Physical Education for College 

Women will sponsor a summer workshop in physical educa- 
tion, on “Meeting the Needs of College Girls,” at the Estes 
Park YMCA conference grounds, four miles from the village 
of Estes Park, Colorado, from June 18 through June 27, 1947. 
Gertrude Manchester of Georgia State College for Women, is 
president of the national association. 

The working conference will include general meetings for 
discussion of social and economic trends afd their implications 
for higher education today, the general education movement in 
colleges, and the challenges to physical education in this pattern 
of general education. There will also be organized special 
interest groups in the following areas, or in others to meet 
the needs of workshop delegates: objectives, administration, 
guidance, evaluation, health, basic skills, sports, dance, and 
extracurricular activities. Opportunity will be provided for 
participants representing colleges and universities of different 
types and sizes to meet in divisions for discussion of, their 
common problems. Private and group conferences with expert 
consultants will be available to workshop participants. 

A nominal workshop fee will be charged in addition to a 
very reasonable amount for living accommodations. Conference 
details together with registration blanks for the workshop may 
be secured from the publicity chairman, Mabel J. Shirley, St. 
Olaf College, Northfield, Minnesota. 

Consultants Help Survey West Point 

IEUTENANT GENERAL C. P. HALL, director of 

organization and training division, War Department Gen- 
eral Staff, Washington, D. C., has announced that two civilian 
members have been named to a board of consultants to examine 
the physical education program at the U. S. Military Academy, 
West Point. The civiilan members are Dr. C. H. McCloy, State 
University of Iowa, Iowa City, and Dr. C. L. Brownell, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New York City. 
Second Official Membership Directory 
Fo members of the AAHPER, as of June 1, 1947, will have 
their names and addresses appear in the next official 
Membership Directory appearing in the September, 1947, issue 
of the Journal of Health and Physical Education. Again all the 
membership will know who else is manning officially the fighting 
front for a stronger profession. All individuals whose names 
appear will receive copies and can proudly say, “Yes, I believe 
in my profession and in the work being done. I have a stake 
in it. I have pledged myself officially to do my part.” 


Briefs 
BLEANOR METHENY, University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles, representative of the Southern District Asso- 


ciation on the Board of Directors of the AAHPER, has been 


selected as a civilian consultant for the War Department 
to go to Japan and make recommendations for the development 
of the health and pltysical education program for native girls 
and women. 

Ruth Abernathy has joined the staff of the department of 
physical and health education, the College of Education, the 
University of Texas, Austin, Texas. Miss Abernathy was a 
Supervisor of health and physical education for a number of 
years in the State Education Department, Albany, New York. 

John I. Neasmith, formerly with the National Park Service 
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and regional recreation representative for the Office of Com- 
munity War Services under the Federal Security Administra- 
tion, and later the regional recreation and entertainment repre- 
sentative of the Veterans Administration at Richmond, Virginia, 
died suddenly in Lake Worth, Florida. 

Thomas Marion Evans, formerly a staff member at Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, Stillwater, has joined the staff at Drake 
University, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Pennsylvania State College has inaugurated a_ ten-week 
course in principles and techniques of angling which will cover 
fly casting, fly tying, and the care and repair of fishing 
equipment. 

Herold C. Hunt, superintendent of schools, Kansas City, 
Missouri, is the new president of the American Association of 
School Administrators. 

Archie E. Mathis, former wrestling coach at Washington and 
Lee University, staff member at the Iowa Preflight School, and 
instructor at the University of Illinois, died recently. 

Merwin E. Potter, former staff member at the University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, and secretary-treasurer of the Southern 
District Association, has accepted a position as general manager 
and assistant treasurer of a Lexington breeders’ association. 

Mrs. Winifred Kahmann, Indianapolis, director of occupa- 
tional and physical therapy at the Iadiana University Medical 
Center is the president of the American Occupational Therapy 
Association. 

Any members of the Association wishing to submit recom- 
mendations for resolutions on which the Association should act 
officially should send them to Dr. Anne Schley Duggan, Texas 
State College for Women, Denton, Texas. Dr. Duggan is 
chairman of the national Resolutions Committee. 

Harold M. Gore, Massachusetts State College, Amherst, 
chairman of eastern division, National Ski Patrol System, re- 
ports that there are over fifty registered ski patrols in New 
England whose leaders have identification cards. The National 
Ski Patrol System is a voluntary cooperative organization of 
ski patrols whose prime objective is to work for safety and 
thereby greater enjoyment of the sport. / 

Grace Woody, associate professor of physical education, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, has been on a three 
months’ leave of absence on a trip around the world. As a 
member of an official party including Mr. Paul V. McNutt, 
Miss Woody returned with the group to the Philippines, re- 
maining there for one month, and then she returned home via 
the Orient and Europe. 


Carl Schrader, South Egremont, Massachusetts, a past presi- 
dent of the AAHPER and author of the books, The Deeper 
Meaning of Physical Education and The Teaching of Tactics, 
has revised the article on “Gymnastics and Gymnasium” for 
the 1947 revised printing of the Encyclopedia Britannica. Mr. 
Schrader was formerly professor of physical education at 
Ithaca College, instructor at Harvard University, and state 
supervisor of physical education in Massachusetts. 

A boom in school construction is predicted during 1947. The 
U. S. Commerce Department has predicted that at least $225,- 
000,000 worth of public school construction will go on this 
year, more than a hundred percent increase over 1946. The curb 
on non-residential building is likely to be eased soon and by 
June, or earlier, present construction controls may be completely 
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HONOR ROLL 
Teacher-Education Institutions with 100 Percent Enrollment 
of All Major Students in the AAHPER 
(As of February 1, 1947) 


School 

Alabama College, State College for 
Women, Montevallo, Alabama*t 

Alabama Polytechnic Institute, De- 
partment of Physical Education for 
Women, Auburn, Alabamat 

Brenau College, Department of Physi- 
cal Education for Women, Gaines- 
ville, Georgia*i 

Butler University, Department of 
Physical Education for Women, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana 

Mississippi Delta State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cleveland, Mississippi (Men 
and Women)? 

North Texas State Teachers College, 
Men’s and Women’s Divisions, De- 
partment of Haalth and Physical 
Education, Denton, Texas*t 

Ouachita College, Departments of 
Health and Physical Education for 
Men and Women, Arkadelphia, Ar- 
kansas 


Membership Chairman 
Margaret McCall 
Harriet Barnes 
Margaret Mantle 

Stookey 
Ruth Bird 


Ethel Cain 


Donnie Cotteral 


Robert A. Cowan 


include students enrolled in extension or correspondence courses 
Approximately one-half of the present total number of students 
1,073,000, are veterans compared with the fewer than 50,000 
in 1945. The enrollment for women, now 667,000, is the largest 
in history. Almost half of all students and more than half 
of the veterans are enrolled in the 131 larger institutions. 
From September 1 to December 31, 1946, about $65,000,000 
worth of donable war property was located and made available 
free to schools. A third of this consisted of electronic equip- 
ment; the remainder, of machine tools and mechanical] equip- 
ment. The real property program for education is also doi 
well. In some instances schools have obtained sites and build. 
ings with several millions of dollars. However, the efforts of 
educators to induce the War Assets Administration to release 
to schools large amounts of useful surplus property at 5 percent 
of value has met with serious obstacles and the policy of distri. 
bution has been adjudged strict and unhelpful to schools, 


In Honor of William Albin Stecher 

. iw special January, 1947, issue of Score, the official publi- 

lication of the Philadelphia Association for Health, Physicaj 
Education, and Recreation, was dedicated to the observance of 
the eighty-ninth birthday of a hardy, versatile, and indefatigable 
pioneer—William Albin Stecher. His colleagues, friends, 
teachers, students, joined in honoring and congratulating him 
for his enduring stamina, his continued efforts, and his volumi- 
nous contributions to education, physical education, health and 
recreation, both before and after retirement from the director- 


Syracuse University, Department of 
Athletics and Physical Education 
for Men and Women, Syracuse, 
New York 

Texas State College for Women, De- 
partment of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, Denton, 
Texas*t 

University of Arkansas, Department 
of Physical Education, Division for 
Women, Fayetteville, Ark.? 

University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Ha- 
waii, Men and Women’s Depart- 
ments 

University of Maryland, Department 
of Physical Education for Women, 
College Park, Maryland 

Washington University, Department 
of Physical Education for Women, 
St. Louis 5, Missouri 

Willamette University, Departments 
of Physical Education for Men and 
Women, Salem, Oregon 

Cities Achieving 100 Percent Enrollment of All Teachers 

Brookline, Massachusetts Thomas H. Hines 


* On Honor Roll also for 1944-45. 
7 On Honor Roll also for 1945-46. 


John H. Shaw 


Anne Schley Duggan 


Elizabeth A. Ludwig 


Hubert E. Brown 


Rachel Benton 


A. Gwendolyn Drew 


L. J. Sparks 





wiped out. 

Wilfred C. Collin, public schools, Philadelphia, membership 
chairman of the Pennsylvania state association, has made a 
significant effort with the help of the state officers and col- 
leagues in increasing county and state memberships. The 
organized counties have increased in size and numbers and in 
counties where organization seems very difficult because the 
potential membership is small the people are joining the state 
associations. He has developed a compilation of materials sent 
to county membership chairmen during the past two years. The 
material entitled “Suggestions and Information for County 
Membership Chairmen and Officers” could be used, as he indi- 
cates, by other states with minor adaptations. 

Dr. Francis G. Cornell, chief of the Research and Statistics 
Service of the U. S. Office of Education reports that on Octo- 
ber 15, 1946, 2,062,000 students were attending the 1,749 col- 
leges and universities of the United States. This figure repre- 
sents a fifty percent increase over previous peak enrollment of 
1,360,000 reported in prewar October, 1939-40, and does not 
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ship in the Philadelphia public schools in 1927. 

The Board of Directors of the AAHPER and the member- 
ship it represents join in extending personal greetings and in 
paying homage and tribute to,a man who is a notable figure 
in the development of the profession. 


Convention Tours . 


A’ outstanding program of convention visitation has been 

planned. On page 153 of the March Journal the convention 
visitation tours at Seattle are described. Transportation will be 
provided if desired and guide service will be supplied for those 


driving their own cars. 


All tours will leave from and return 


to the Olympic Hotel. . 

At your earliest convenience please send to Anna Belle Shaw, 
chairman, Franklin High School, Seattle 44, Washington, the 
numbers of the tours on which you would like to go. Also list 
names and addresses of other individuals who wish to accom- 
pany you and any suggestions you care to present. 

Check with the tours registration desk at convention head- 
quarters, Olympic Hotel, as early as possible after Sunday 
noon, April 20. 


April 11-13: 


April 16-19: 


April 20-26: 


April 23-26: 


April 29-30: 


May 1-3: 
Jun 17-20: 


June 22- 


Some Dates to Remember 
Annual Spring Meeting, Indiana State Association, 
Canyon Inn, McCormicks Creek State Park, 
Spencer. Carolyn W. Bookwalter, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, President. 
Central District Association Convention, Hotel 
Nicollett, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Write Louis 
Keller, President, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, for further details and see March issue 
of the Journal. 
Public Health Nursing Week. Sponsored by Na- 
tional Organization for Public Health Nursing, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Write Edith 


Wensley, public information consultant, for further 


details. 

Georgia State Association Convention, Savannah. 
Lynn Keyes, Georgia School of Technology, 
Atlanta, Georgia, President. | ; 
National Council on Rehabilitation, St. Louis, 
Missouri. : 
National Rehabilitation Association, St. Louts, 
Missouri. LL 
Annual Meeting of the National Tuberculosis 
Association, San Francisco. 

Eleventh Annual Session of the National Coopera- 
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July 5: tive Recreation School, Mission House College, 
Plymouth, Wisconsin. For further information 
write Ellen Linson, National Cooperatives, 167 
West 12th Street, New York 11, New York. 

July 6-11: Annual “Meeting of the Representative Assembly 
of the National Education Association, Cincinnati. 


July 6-12: National Convention of American Physiotherapy 


Association, Asilomar California. For further in- 
formation write Mildred Elson, Executive Secre- 
tary, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
August Seventh Annual Cooperative Recreation School, 
10-24: State School of Agriculture, Randolph Center, 
Vermont. For further information write Ruth 
Norris, Eastern Cooperative League, 44 West 
134th Street, New York 30, New York. 
Week of Annual meeting of American Public Health Asso- 
October 6: ciation, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 
Oct. 30-31: Maine State Association, Lewiston. 
November American Education Week. For the third consecu- 
9-15: tive year one day has been devoted to the topic 
“Promoting Health and Safety.” 


Brightbill to Veterans Administration 

HARLES K. BRIGHTBILL, formerly of the liquidated 

Recreation Division of the Office of Community War Serv- 
ices, Federal Security Agency, has been appointed director of 
recreation and entertainment in the Division for Special Serv- 
ices, Veterans Administration, Washington, D. C. The primary 
purpose of the position is to promote and provide recreation 
in the hospitals and homes for patients, home members, and 
employees. 


Veteran Administration Personnel Organized 

: ines corrective physical rehabilitation personnel in the Vet- 

erans Administration hospitals has organized the Associa- 
tion for Physical and Mental Rehabilitation and has issued the 
first number of its official publication. The officers are: presi- 
dent, Chris Kopf, VA Hospial, Lyons, New Jersey; vice presi- 
dent, Allen Powers, VA Hospital, Augusta, Georgia; director 
of publications and research, Paul Roland, VA Hospital, Dan- 
ville, Illinois; and secretary-treasurer, Eli Ellis, VA Hospital, 
Canandaigua, New York. Annual dues are $3.00. Dr. John E. 
Davis of the department of medicine and surgery, Veterans 
Administration, was largely responsible for the organizational 
impetus now involving about 400 official members. 


Graduate Assistantships and Scholarships 

EGINNING with the fall quarter, 1947, the department of 

physical education at the Ohio State University, Columbus, 
will have several graduate assistants for men available to quali- 
fied candidates. An assistantship affords an opportunity to do 
graduate study on either the master’s or doctor of philosophy 
level and involves half-time teaching in the program of the 
department. Those interested should apply with a letter, accom- 
panied by their credentials including a picture, to Dr. Delbert 
Oberteuffer. 

Graduate assistantships for 1947-48 for both men and women 
have been announced for the School of Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation at Indiana University, Bloomington, by 
Dean W. W. Patty. The graduate assistant is permitted to 
enroll in eighty percent of a normal graduate study schedule 
each semester. He or she will be expected to give fifteen hours 
a week of service for which an honorarium of $800 for the 
two semesters is allotted. Application forms and further details 
will be sent on request. . 

Four graduate assistantships, four graduate stipend scholar- 
ships, and three graduate scholarships, open to both men and 
women, are available for the academic year 1947-48 from the 
Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pennsylvania. The 
graduate assistantships carry a stipend of $1,000 and the gradu- 
ate stipend scholarships $500, each on an appointment of two 
semesters. Half-time service is required for the former, one 
fourth, for the latter. For further information and application 
blanks address Dr. Lloyd M. Jones, School of Physical Educa- 
tion and Athletics. , : 
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A gift of $1,800 has been made to Indiana University by the 
Indiana Visual Aids Company for the purpose of employing 
graduate assistants to undertake studies on the correlation of 
films with the more widely taught subjects in Indiana schools. 
Applications for assistantships, fellowships, and part-time posi- 
tions in selection, circulation, utilization, or production on the 
staff of the audio-visual center available to graduate students 
should be submitted to L. C. Larson, director, Audio-Visual 
Center, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

College Physical Education Association 

ease MEREDITH, University of Pennsylvania, is 

chairman of the Teacher Education Committee; Carroll 
Adams, Columbia University, is chairman of the Membership 
Committee. Glenn Howard, Queens College, Lloyd Jones, 
Pennsylvania State College, and Harry Scott, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, represented the association at the national 
legislative meeting in Washington on February 15-17. The 
Association will serve as one of the sponsors of the third 
national conference on health in colleges to be held in New 
York, May 7 to 10. 

Administrator, Physician, and Nurse in the School 
Health Program 

T= final report of the project on improving the education 

and defining the activities of the school administrator, 
physictan, and nurse in the school health program sponsored by 
the National onference for Cooperation in Health Education 
has been released and made available to the member agencies 
for publication. The title of the report is The School Adminis- 
trator, Physician, and Nurse in the School Health Program— 
Functions and Education. Dr. John L. Bracken, superintendent 
of schools, Clayton, Missouri, is chairman of the National 
Conference for Cooperation in Health Educatoin. The School 
Health Bureau of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
1 Madison Avenue, New York City, has published the report 
as the 13th in its series of school health monographs. It is 
now available for free distribution. 
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By John N. Richards, Sr. 
Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 
CONNECTICUT. ..... By Raymond A. Snyder 

The executive committee of the Connecticut Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation met in the library 
of the New Haven YWCA on January 12, 1947, to plan for 
the spring convention. 

The convention will start Thursday night, April 17, and run 
all day Friday, April 18. Convention headquarters will be the 
Taft Hotel in New Haven, Connecticut. The convention chair- 
man is Mr. Albert Pilvelis of New Haven, the speaker chair- 
men are Mr. Harold DeGroat and Mr. Joe Burns, and the 
exhibitors’ chairman is Mr. Douglas Boyden. 

Delegates may register from 4 to 5:30 p.m. Thursday. A 
dinner will be given from 6 to 8:30 p.m. followed by square and 
social dancing. Informal breakfast meetings will be held Friday 
morning to be followed by section meetings planned by the 
vice presidents. At noon from 12 to 1:30 informal luncheons 
are planned for interest groups. In the afternoon from 2 to 3:30 
visits will be made to elementary schools to observe swimming 
programs and rhythm classes. Clinics in men’s sports and in 
softball and badminton for women, including films, will take 
place from 4 to 5:30. A banquet will be given Friday evening 
from 6:30 to 8:30 followed by a business meeting and closing 
address. 

Miss Rogers, president of the Connecticult Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, met with the 
executive committee on Wednesday, February 19, 1947, to com- 
plete plans for the spring convention. 

The Connecticut Rehabilitation Association met on Wednes- 
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day, February 26, in New Haven. The program committee 
secured Colonel Howard A. Rusk for the main speaker. Colonel 
Rusk is a physician of national repute, and has won wide 
recognition for his work in Army convalescent centers and with 
the Baruch Committee. 

Since the Connecticut Rehabilitation Association was formed 
last October, the president, General James M. Quinn, the off- 
cers, and committee members have been very gratified by the 
intense interest in the association expressed by many persons 
in all phases of work with the disabled, and by the many 
unsolicited memberships which have come in. 


Re 8 Kt wm es By Harry T. Hayes 

Under the direction of Howard Richardson, state director, 
the MAHPER has organized itself into 7 districts throughout 
the state, Portland, Lewiston, Waterville, Farmington, Bangor, 
Machias, and Presque Isle. District 4 has already organized 
and the following have been elected officers: president, Mrs. 
Mary E. Tilton, department of health and physical education 
at Farmington State Teachers College; vice president, Rich- 
mond Roderick, director of health and physical education at 
Gould Academy, Bethel, Maine; secretary-treasurer, Charles 
Nelson, instructor and coach, in the men’s department, Farming- 
ton State Teachers College. John Bodnarik and Gioria Lom- 
bard, health and physical education instructors at Farmington, 
are on the program committee. Two spring meetings have been 
scheduled. The first will consist of a demonstration of physi- 
cal education at the Franklin County teachers’ meeting. The 
second meeting will be a panel discussion with superintendents, 
principals, teachers, and physical education directors and teach- 
ers participating. The topic will be “How Can We Improve 
Elementary Physical Education in Maine?” 

The District 1 group held a meeting in Portland and one 
in March, and will hold a demonstration at South Portland 
High School, May 10. Just prior to the demonstration a 
luncheon and business meeting will be held to elect officers. 

The program for the demonstration will include: games for 
grades 1 to 4 by Miss Cutts of Portland, tumbling for high 
school boys by George Albert of Portland High School, speed- 
ball for girls by Miss Elnora Curtis of Deering High School, 
relays for the junior high school by Mr. Connors of Saco, 
posture building by Henry LaVallee of South Portland High 
School, square dancing by a group from Westbrook Junior 
College under the supervision of Roberta Scott, relays by Miss 
Eleanor Chambers of South Portland High School, badminton 
and volleyball for girls by Miss Rowe and Miss d’Anjou of 
Portland. 

Organization meetings have also been held in District 5 
(Bangor) and District 2 (Lewiston). 

The State Department of Education recently issued a new 
newsletter as an aid to the MAHPER. This publication will 
be issued twice a year. 

Mr. Howard Richardson will issue a new bulletin in the 
near future called, Organization of Physical Education. Its 
purpose will be to assist people in the field of physical education 
to organize and conduct good programs. 


NEW YORK ..... . By Francis J. Moench 

The following officers of the New York State Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation elected at the 
annual meeting at Syracuse on January 29, are: president, Mr. 
Carroll H. Smith, supervisor of health and physical education, 
Garden City, New York; president-elect, Miss Marie Schuler, 
teacher, Kenmore High School, Kenmore, New York; past 
president, Mr. Francis J. Moench, director of training in health 
and physical education, State Teachers College, Cortland, New 
York; secretary-treasurer, Mr. Millard Rogers, chairman of 
required physical education for men, Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, New York; vice president (health), Miss Marguerite 
Vollmer, instructor, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City; vice president (physical education), Mr. 
Ross Smith, director of physical education, High School, 
Brighton, New York; vice president (recreation), Mr. Julius 
Kuhnert, supervisor of physical education, Mt. Vernon New 
York. 
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Members of the General Policies Board, elected for 
of three years, are Miss Dorothea Deitz, teacher, One} ers 
‘Sing Tr, neida Schoo’ 
Schenectady, New York; Mr. Lewis Andreas, profess 
physical education and director of athletics, Syracuse Uni . 
sity, Syracuse, New York; Miss Ethel Kloberg, deine 
girls’ physical education, high school, Baldwin, New Yau a. 

The ninth annual conference of the New York State ree : 
ation for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation tg . 
a four-day session, January 29-February 1, at the Hot 7 
cuse and Hotel Onondaga in Syracuse, New York. More than 
one thousand registered delegates, representing Many interest 
including physical education, athletic coaching, health teachi ‘ 
school-nurse teaching, recreation, camping, and dental teak 
gathered in divisional, section, and group programs the cul 
theme of which was “More Teamwork.” The opening challen 
to those attending the meeting as presented by Presiden 
Francis J. Moench was, “The opportunity for education has 
never been brighter, the need for and the responsibility placed 
on dynamic leadership never greater. Let us then prove our 
worth in making the present programs of health education 
physical education, and recreation and camping potent factors 
in the culture and heritage of a nation and a world at peace,” 

The conférence program arranged by Mr. Carroll H. Smith 
of Garden City included many able speakers, all authorities in 
their respective fields. In the first general session, Dr. Frank 
J. O’Brien, associate superintendent of schools of the City of 
New York, made a strong plea for physical fitness and health 
of the people while Dr. Frederick H. Bair, executive assistant 
to the commissioner of education at Albany, spoke on “Team- 
work in Education.” 

Thursday, January 30, the first full day of the conference 
meetings, was devoted to divisional programs. Speakers for the 
physical education division included Martha Gable, director of 
public relations, public schools, Philadelphia, Col. Francis M. 
Greene, Master of the Sword, West Point, and Mazie Scanlan, 
public schools, Atlantic City; for the health division, Lawrence 
K. Frank, Caroline Zachry Institute, New York City, Super- 
intendent David Patton of Syracuse; and for recreation and 
camping, Harlan G. Metcalf of the National Recreation Asso- 
ciation and Walter Thurber of Cortland State Teachers College, 


Strong sectional meetings made up the bulk of the program 
on Friday and Saturday. The women’s association for physical 
education, the largest and most active of the state association 
sections, called upon many of its own state leaders to conduct 
discussions on secondary school and college problems. The 
New York State Council of Health Teachers combined with 
the health division to discuss topics, related to mental health 
and safety. The coaches’ association for secondary athletics 
presented the new Cornell football coach, George James, in his 
first official presentation to a New York state audience. Other 
highlights of the conference included the meeting on elementary 
physical education at which Professor Howard Lane of New 


el Syra- 


York University and President Donnal V. Smith of Cortland ~ 


State Feachers College spoke, the section on :neasurement and 
research with Dr. Peter Karpovich of Springfield speaking on 
“Measurement in Health Education,” and a status study on pro- 
fessional preparation of leaders by Dr. Glenn Howard of 
Queens College. 

Students from the public schools of Syracuse, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and Cortland State Teachers College presented a series 
of demonstrations in the activity areas of correctives, gymmnas- 
tics, dance, and track under the direction of Paul Romeo and 
Robert S. Grieve of Syracuse University, Mrs. Ted Klainhans 
and Mr. Lewis Szaeles of the Syracuse public school system, 
and Miss Mary W. Ball, Cortland State Teachers College. The 
demonstrations were well received by the large group of spec- 
tators assembled in the ballroom of the Hotel Syracuse. 

The School Nurse-Teachers Association, an affiliate of the 
New York state association, under the able leadership cf 
Catharina Huntsman, Bronxville, New York, met in business 
and professional sessions on Friday. The interest displayed by 
the nurse-teachers, which resulted in an increased 1947 member- 
ship, earned for the group first place on the honor roll for 
having, attained the highest percentage of the quota assigned 
to them by the membership committee. Marian Stowell, Syra- 
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euse, New York, chairman of state membership, reported that 
all zones in the state, with the exception of one, have increased 
membership with the total membership for the year running 
approximately 500 ahead of last year. Arthur Lynch of Bronx- 
ville, chairman of national membership for New York state, 
reported renewed interest in national membership and asked 
for cooperation of the group to meet the quota of 1,803 accepted 
for this year. : 

The presentation of state service awards to outstanding lead- 
ers for meritorious professional service was one of the inspira- 
tional highlights of the 1947 conference. At the banquet Friday 
evening, the association bestowed the highest state honor on 
Dr. Amy R. Howland of Mt. Vernon, Dr. Charles J. Kilbourne, 
retired, former director at Plattsburg High School, Herman 
Norton, supervisor of health and physical education, Rochester, 
and Professor Katherine Sibley of Syracuse University. 

Special recognition for service to the state association was 
given to several persons who have ‘eft New York to continue 
their professional leadership in uth r states. The recipients of 
these awards were Dr. Ruth A‘ s1athy, formerly of the State 
Department at Albany, now a. ‘he University of Texas at 
Austin; Dr. Harrison Clarke, fottaerly of Syracuse University, 
now at Springfield College; and Dr. Elmon Vernier, formerly 
of New Rochelle, now at Baltimore, Maryland. Major Ian 
Eisenhardt, chief, Staff Activities of the United Nations, gave 
a most inspiring address on “International Teamwork.” Dr. 
Donald Tower, president of Brookport State Teachers College, 
was a most capable t astmaster. 

Much credit fur the success of our state conference should 
be given to our efficient national and district leaders. Dr. Ben 
Miller, Mr. Vaughn Blanchard, and* Miss Mazie Scanlan 
worked hard to help make our conference one of the best we 
have ever had. 


PENNSYLVANIA By Martha Gable 

Temple University spon: red a recreation institute on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1947. Dr. W. L. Hughes and his staff provided an 
excellent afternoon and evening program. From 1:30 p.m. to 
3:30 p.m. a panel discussed the topic, “The Role of the Recrea- 
tion Agency in Promoting Neighborhood and Community 
Activities.” Later, another panel gave answers to the question, 
“What Can Individuals and Organizations Do to Promote Rec- 
reation in Their Communities?” The dinner meeting was 
addressed by Dr. J. B. Nash and the film “Playtown, U.S.A.” 
ended the program. A health conference will be held on May 
5, 1947. 

At Drexel Institute of Technology posture silhouettes are 
made of each freshman woman at the beginning of the term and 
analyzed by the department. Students who require remedial 
measures are given corrective exercises. Another photograph 
is taken at the end of the term. 

The women’s freshman hygiene course is conducted by guest 
instructors three of whom are prominent physicians, one a nurse 
and one a home economist. Some of the subjects covered are 
nutrition, home nursing, personal hygiene, heredity and disease, 
rehabilitation of psychoneurotic service men, marital situations 
in which mental health plays a part, and wartime marriage 
problems. 

Early in December, 1946, twelve colleges which participate 
in women’s Sports sent representatives to a meeting at Drexel 
to plan the women’s sports schedules for the winter season. 
This eliminated the mass of correspondence usually necessary 
to set up schedules which are satisfactory for all. Three such 
meetings are held each year. 

On Friday, March 28, 1947, the Philadelphia Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation held its spring 
meeting. Captain Tom Hamilton of the U. S. Naval Academy 
discussed “Fitness for Peace”; Grace Jones of Summit, New 
Jersey, talked about “Making the Most of What We Have;” 
Mr. Louis P. Hoyer, associate superintendent of schools, Phila- 
delphia, addressed the group on the topic, “The Point of View 
of the Administrator Toward Physical Education”; and Mr. 
Francis Finnegan, chief, Crime Prevention Bureau, discussed, 
“The Contribution of Physical Education and Recreation in 
Combatting Delinquency.” 
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The Philadelphia association bulletin, The Score, issued ati 
anniversary number dedicated to Mr. William A. Stecher, 
former director in this city. Mr. Stecher celebrated his eighty- 
seventh birthday recently and received his copy in Honolulu, 
where he now resides. 

Erie swimming teams have won the P.I.A.A. title for the 
past ten years. According to C. L. Drake, one of the reasons 
is the fact that three swimming queens are selected each week 
to reign at their meets. 

An experiment in “extramurals” is under way in Erie for 
junior high school boys. This is to augment and motivate the 
large intramural program now operating. Careful regulations 
have been prepared to insure safeguards for health and safety, 
and to provide for participation of large numbers. 

Elizabeth McHose of Reading High School is on leave and 
studying at Teachers College, Columbia University, New’ York 
City. 

A schedule of twelve exhibitions has been arranged for the 
varsity gymnastic team at East Stroudsburg State Teachers 
College. Men and women will take part in dances, drills, tum- 
bling, and apparatus work in programs for high schools in New 
Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. At present the health 
and education club has a membership of two hundred and 
seventy-one. 


Philadelphians who are planning to travel to Seattle, Wash- 
ington, in April are Grover W. Mueller, William Meredith, 
William L. Hughes, Fred Foertsch, Wilbur DeTurk, Robert 
Coates, and Martha Gable. Mr. DeTurk has just been ap- 
pointed to the post of special assistant to the principal at Rox- 


_ borough High School in Philadelphia. 


The field house at Lock Haven State Teachers College was 
filled to overflowing on January 29, 1947, when the Danish na- 
tional gymnastic team presented a very interesting program. 
Elizabeth Zimmerli says that the local newspaper reports were 
very enthusiastic. 


RHODE ISLAND By John H. Osterberg 


The Rhode Island Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation held its second quarterly meeting on 
Wednesday, December 11, 1946, at the Lincoln Schoal. Thy 
meeting was under the direction of the vice president for 
physical education, Arthur J. Nooney, who presented two guest 
speakers, Miss Ann K. King, former sergeant in the WACS, 
who talked on the trials and tribulations of a recruiting officer 
and the basic training for the WACS with special emphasis on 
the favorable and unfavorable implications concerning physical 
training; and Mr. Daniel J. McKinnon, former lieutenant com- 
mander in the U. S. Navy, who talked on physical education 
as recognized today based on the past war program, and what 
we can do to adjust our programs to fit in with worthwhile 
factors derived from the navy pre-flight program.. 

The association welcomed the new members of Midd Rudd’s 
staff at Pembroke College, Miss Andrea Abbott and Miss Betty 
Durick. Miss Abbott, a graduate of Smith, held a junior grade 
rating in the Coast Guard. Miss Durick is a graduate of the 
Bouve Boston School and Tufts. 

The third quarterly meeting was held Wednesday, February 
12, 1947, at Pembroke Field House. This meeting, under the 
direction of the vice president for health, Miss Mary C. Mc- 
Inerney, introduced Mr. Chester K. Delano, chief of the 
Athletic Division, Special Services, Veterans Administration, 
who talked on “Newer Trends in Prescribing for Patients’ 
Participation in Sports and Other Physical Activities for 
Remedial and Adjustment Purposes.” 

The program is one phase of the armed forces’ rehabilitation 
program. Patients are cleared for activity by the doctors and 
adaptive sports and lead-up games are used both for psycho- 
logical value and for the prevention of deconditioning. It is 
another phase of providing the best possible care for patients 
in the veterans’ hospitals. 


This type of program has a definite place in the schools’ 
physical education program for all students, particularly those 
who do not have the opportunity to play on the highly organ- 
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STRIKEOUT STORY 


By Bob Feller 


One of the greatest pitchers 
America has eyer known writes 
the story of his life. A fas- 
cinating narrative of what it 
takes to become the man who 
broke Waddell’s forty-two year 
record by striking out 348 
men in the single ‘46 baseball 
season. 


STRIKEOUT STORY will be 
“‘must’’ reading for every man 
and boy (and woman, too) 
who follows America’s favorite 
sport. 


6’ x9” Cloth $2.75 
—@— 
RIGHT DOWN YOUR 
FAIRWAY 


By Ford Barnes 


Another sports-cartoon suc- 
cess. Whether you are a golfer 
or not, you'll see your friends 
here. 





The gal who gets up there 
and wiggles the club back and 
forth for half an hour before 
she decides to take a whack at 
the pill. 


6" x9" Cloth $2.00 


by the same author: 


RIGHT DOWN YOUR 
ALLEY $2.00 
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THE PHYSICAL EDUCATION DEMONSTRATION 
By Miriam Gray 


Associate Professor of Physical Education 
Illinois State Normal University 





Ideas and practical hints relative to the production of a crea. 
tive student-teacher planned demonstration. The author ex. 
plains the power and scope of the physical education demonstra. 
tion in the school and community. 


Helpful to men and women teachers administrators or major 
students. Equally applicable to elementary, secondary and col- 
lege use. 


Table of Contents 


The Demonstration 


The Power of the Demonstration in School 
and Community Relations 


The Physical Education Demonstration 
and the School Administrator 


The Responsibility of the Physical Education Teacher 


The Demonstration as a Power in Pupil Development: 
Participation in planning — in production 
Sample Demonstration Programs 


6" x9” Cloth Illustrated $3.00 
—@— 


EXERCISE DURING CONVALESCENCE 


By George T. Stafford 


Professor of Physical Education 
University of Illinois 


ae. 


The exercises for convalescence described have been success- 
fully used in many Army and Navy hospitals. The author, in 
consultation with outstanding physicians, developed them after 
thirty years’ experience in the field of therapeutic exercises. 

Physical therapists, occupational therapists, nurses, and physi- 
cal educators will find this book a guide to _ exercise-treat- 
ment of their convalescents. 

Includes: therapeutic exercises following abdominal surgery, 


amputations, debilitating illness, fractures; and in the treatment 
of heart disturbances, paralysis, and tuberculosis convalescents. 


6" x9” Cloth Illustrated $4.00 











A. S. BARND 


67 West 44th St. 
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RECREATION AREAS 
A Complete Revision of NEW PLAY AREAS 
By George D. Butler 
For The National Recreation Association 


The author classifies and describes the following types of 
properties comprising a modern recreation system: The play 
lot, the neighborhood playground, the playfield, the large park, 
the reservation and special recreation areas. 


The chapter on Areas for Play and Sports includes the dimen- 
sions, materials and construction of thirty-eight game areas. 
More than one hundred and fifty illustrations and diagrams. 


Table of Contents 


Types of Municipal Recreation Areas 
Design and Construction Features 
Playground Apparatus 

Pools, Facilities and Equipment 
Buildings 

Areas for Games and Sports 

The Neighborhood Playground 

The Playfield 

The Athletic Field 

Landscape Design and Development 
Preparation of Areas for Winter Use 


9” x12” Cloth Illustrated $6.00 


by the same author: 


—o— 
THE COMPLETE TAP DANCE BOOK 


By Anne Schley Duggan 
Director, Department of Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
Texas State College for Women 

This combined edition of Tap Dances and Tap Dances for 
School and Recreation brings to teachers and students a com- 
plete source book of tap dance routines varying in degree of 
difficulty. Includes suitable musical accompaniments and a clear 
analysis of the fundamental steps used in the dances. 


Routines listed alphabetically, according to type and in order 
of difficulty. Also index table of dances for special occasions. 


84," x11” Cloth Illustrated Music $3.50 
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Playgrounds: Their Administration and Operation $3.50 
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BASEBALL'S HALL 
OF FAME 


By Ken Smith 


June 12, 1939, the Hall of 
Fame was dedicated in Coop- 
erstown to celebrate the name 
of Abner Doubleday, and all 
the later famous players of the 
game of baseball. 

Ken Smith, a _ prominent 
New York sports writer, tells 
how the Hall came to be 
formed, who has been elected, 
their stories and their achieve- 
ments. In relating the story, 
he presents a whole panorama 
of baseball history. 


6” x%’ Cloth $2.75 





DO YOU KNOW 
YOUR BASEBALL? 


By Bill Brandt 


The game’s greatest batting 
exploits, pitching performances 
and fielding gems—the records 
and the mistakes. The sort of 
things fans recall and debate 
whenever the subject of base- 
ball comes up. This book sep- 
arates the fiction from the 
facts of baseball’s best stories 
and provides entertainment as 
well as information. 


6" x9’ Cloth $1.75 















ized athletic teams, and for those who have some physical 
disability and who have previously been handled in the correc- 
tive classes. 


Mr. Delano has been a director of physical education in tHe 
schools of Concord and Needham, Massachusetts, and was on 
the staff at Tufts College for 14 years. As an officer in the 
Special Services Department of the Army during the war, he 
continues in the field of rehabilitation for the veterans as chief 
of Branch Office No. 1 with headquarters in Boston. Since 
Mr. Delano’s talk covered fields related to therapy the school 
nurses and physicians were guests at this meeting. 

We all join in welcoming, as an honorary member of our 
association, the new director of education for the state, Dr. 
Michael F. Walsh, who strongly supports the principles of 
physical education. : 


MASSACHUSETTS . or By Mary T. Gibbons 

The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Society for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation was held at the Teachers 
College of the City of Boston on Friday evening, November 
22, 1946. Approximately three hundred attended. 

The meeting was called to order by Miss Mary T. Gibbons, 
president. Mr. Joseph McKenney, chairman of the Nominating 
Committee presented the slate of officers which was approved 
by unanimous vote. The officers are: president, Robert Berry, 
Springfield Public Schools; president-elect, Lawrence Briggs, 
Amherst College; vice president (physical education), Mary 
Hayes, Hyde Park High School; vice president, (health edu- 
cation), Mildred Howard, Mount Holyoke College; vice presi- 
dent, (recreation), Robert Laveaga, Boston YMCA;; secretary, 
Ralph Colson, State Department of Education; treasurer, 
Meldon Wenner, Belmont High School. 


The first speaker of the evening was Dr. John Harmon, 
director of athletics at Boston University. Dr. Harmon who 
is vice president for recreation of the Eastern District Asso- 
ciation, chose for his subject, “Basic Policies in Recreation.” 
At the close of his discourse, Dr. Harmon proposed that the 
policies adopted by the recreation division be approved by the 
Massachusetts Society and it was so voted. 


Dr. Mary Spencer, director of health education in the 
Malden Public Schools, introduced the next speaker, Dr. Robert 
Wilson, department of health education in the Yale University 
Medical School. Dr. Wilson spoke on “Health Education in 
the High School.” 

The meeting then moved to the gymnasium where students 
from the Norfolk County Agricultural School, under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Elmore Ashman, presented a program of country 
dances. : 

The fifteenth annual conference of teachers of health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation was held in Gardner Auditorium 
of the State House on Friday, March 21, 1947. This all-day 
conference sponsored by the State Department of Education 
was under the able leadership of our state director of physical 
education, Mr. Daniel Kelley. 

Speakers included Mr. Frank Stafford from the U. S. Office 
of Education; Dr. Frederick Maroney, director of health and 
physical education, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N. Y.; and 
Dr. Peter Karpovich, professor of physiology at Springfield 
College, Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. Robert Berry, president of the Massachusetts Society for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, conducted a busi- 
ness meeting at the close of the conference. At that time Dr. 
Ruth Elliott of Wellesley College, chairman of the Committee 
on Constitutional Revision, presented her report. 

Professor Walter A. Cox of Springfield College has been 
asked by the War Department to go to Japan and Korea for 
a survey of the physical education programs of higher institu- 
tions of learning in those two countries. 

The invitation was extended in response to a request from 
Gen. MacArthur for a study of the accomplishments thus far 
of the occupation forces of the United States in introducing an 
educational system intended to create a democratic, peace-loving 
spirit among the Japanese people. 

Professor Cox left for Washington on February 3 for brief- 
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ing on his mission and then went by plane to Tokyo w; 
others participating in the survey task. The party will dole 
60 days to study in Japan and 30 days in Korea. 





News from the «+ 
« Student Section 


By Lucille Trucano 
University of Washington, Seattle 

The cooperation and interest shown in planning the Student 
Section has been excellent. From all indications the Student 
Section meetings at the national convention should be stimulat- 
ing and interesting. Several schools are planning on bringing as 
many as twenty students. All those planning to attend, check the 
program outline and bring your fellow students’ opinions on the 
topics to be discussed. We would also like to know students’ 
opinions of the Student Honoree Plan which appeared in the 
March Journal. We would like to hear, by letter, opinions 
of this plan by those students who will not be able to attend 
the convention. On Thursday, April 25, a breakfast is being 
planned for all students attending the national convention. The 
breakfast will be between 7:30 and 9:00 before the planned boat 
trip for the day. We hope all students at the national con- 
vention will be in attendance. 


Southwest District + 
« Association News 























By Viola Ramsey 
Chandler High School, Chandler, Arizona 


ARIZONA a ee By Viola Ramsey 

During February Phoenix Union High School held an all- 
school recreational sports tournament, directed by the girls’ 
physical education department. 

There were more than two hundred entries, the participants 
being members of the faculty, administrators, and students. 
Tournament play started each day at 4:00 p.m. The double 
elimination events were men’s singles, women’s doubles, and 
mixed doubles in volleyball, and singles in horseshoes and 
fencing. 

The faculty and students welcomed this tournament as an 
opportunity to become better acquainted and learned some 
interesting facts about each other. 

Students indicated that they were really adults, after all, and 
could meet and master difficult situations with serious de- 
termination. Teachers proved that they were quite versatile, 
jolly and very human, contrary to general student belief. 

Good sportsmanship was manifest on all sides. The tourna- 
ment was so popular that the department has made plans to 
make it an annual spring event. North Phoenix High School 
conducted a similar tournament last fall. It is a valuable, 
worthwhile idea to pass along to other high schools. 

The Valley sports day was held at Phoenix, Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 22. The schools represented were Glendale, Mesa, 
Tempe, Phoenix Union, North Phoenix, and St. Mary’s High 
Schools. A basketball round robin tournament was held. Each 
game consisted of two five-minute halves. 

The circus theme was carried out in registration cards and 
name tags. Lunch was served under a canvas top in the 
girls’ gymnasium. 

Grant Park in Phoenix has a mimeographed weekly, which 
comes out every Monday. The Grant Park Weekly features 
past and coming events at the Park, such as community night, 
and sports. Pete Garcia, park director, is the editor. Mr. Jose 
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Cota is special dance instructor, featuring Spanish, Latin, and 
American dances. Laura E. Celland is senior park director. 

In the interest of further archery among the students of 
the high schools of Arizona, the Phoenician Archers spon- 
sored an archery tournament in Phoenix on March 15. In 
order to enable all classes of shooters to compete, the following 
events were set up. For the boys there was a junior American 
Round and a tyro’s special. The special round was eight 
ends at 30 yards and eight at 40 yards. For the girls there was 
4 Columbia round and a tyro’s special. The special was eight 
ends at 20 yards and eight at 30 yards. Awards were made in 
all classes. There were no entry fees. 

The annual state high school archery and badminton tourna- 
ment was held on the campus of the Arizona State College on 
March 29. 

At the December meeting of the executive board of the 
Arizona State Archery Association the problems of instruction 
and promotion of archery in the Arizona high schools were 
discussed. 

Inasmuch as the State of Arizona is ideally situated for this 
particular sport, it was unanimously agreed that all possible 
effort be expended to encourage greater participation in archery. 
The executive board was particularly interested in promoting 
more interest in this sport in the teen-age group. 

In order to ascertain the status of archery as existing in 
the high schools at the present time, Mrs. George Phelps was 
delegated to make inquiries. She sent out questionnaires to the 
57 high schools in Arizona. To date approximately 75 percent 
of the schools have replied. 

The questionnaire was brief, requesting information on only 
the four salient factors necessary for the promotion and de- 
velopment of archery in this state and asking for suggestions 
or remarks which might assist the state association in extend- 
ing help or encouragement in the near future. 

From the replies the following data have been compiled: 

Forty-three schools have returned the questionnaire. Of 
these forty-three responses, thirteen schools offered archery 
either as class work or as a club. Thirty schools do not offer 
archery for the following reasons: 22 schools (73%) have no 
equipment, 15 schools (50%) have no qualified instructor, 6 
schools (20%) have no space for archery, and 8 schools (27% ) 
are not interested. 

It is interesting to note from data collected that although 
70 percent of the schools do not offer archery as a sport 43 
percent of those schools have a qualified instructor. Also, de- 
spite the fact that 27 percent say there is a lack of interest in 
archery, 23 percent wrote that they were interested but either 
because of lack of equipment or space were not able to offer 
the sport in their activity program. 

The survey is incomplete to date, yet the trend of the replies 
already received gives the association a fairly accurate pic- 
ture of archery as it exists in Arizona today. Furthermore, 
from this data and all the suggestions which were sent in, cer- 
tain major problems have presented themselves to the state 
association. For instance, it is evident that, unless some means 
of economizing or cutting down of expenses for the school or 
for the individual is devised, there is little hope for archery 
as a major activity interest in the schools. Also there is a 
definite need for general information concerning the type and 
source of equipment and for more qualified instructors through- 
out the state. As for lack of interest and space the associa- 
tion feels confident that those problems can easily be solved. 

In order to solve the problem of promoting interest in 
archery at the high school level in the State of Arizona, Mrs. 
Phelps makes these recommendations: (1) that the state 
archery association compile a brief and simplified handbook or 
guide to archery; (2) that a state committee be established to 
supply the high schools of Arizona with current information 
for the stimulation of interest in archery and to serve as a 
clearing-house for problems that arise from time to time in the 
schools; (3) that the state committee make lectures, demon- 
strations, tournaments and clinics available to the Arizona 
high schools. 

On Thursday, February 13, the advanced dancing classes of 
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Tucson Senior High School, presented a program of dances 
entitled “A Letter to the World.” The production was under 
the direction of Miss Janet McTavish and Miss Virginia Rob- 
inson. 

In “Our Heritage,” the first part of the program, a variety of 
dances representing various American moods and cultures 
illustrated how we draw our heritage from all civilizations 
and countries of the world. The South American influence 
was represented by a gay, sparkling “Samba,” while “Waltz 
Serenade” produced a suggestion of the French accent in our 
temperament. The exotic maidens, expressive hands, and 
clanging gongs of “Oriental Accents” was reminiscent of the 
Orient, and various origins of worship in our land were dis- 
played by “Elements and Idols” and “We Find A God.” 

Childlike fancies such as appreciation of nursery poems, 
“dressing up” in mother’s clothing, and belief in nymphs, fairy- 
land, and the old “Little People” were represented by “The 
Spider and the Fly,” “Just Pretend,” and “Clair de Lune.” The 
manner in which minstrel shows and Stephen Foster’s tunes 
give us a fuller appreciation of the negro was illustrated by 
“Minstrel Daze.” 

In the .second part, entitled “We are Americans” or “Our 
People,” a series of dances indicated how we came from every 
land for various reasons, and how we spread out into 
colonies. The finale denotes the idea that, though there be 
war and strife, we will always find security in our land. 

The solos, duets, and the trios were choreographed as 
semester problems by the girls who danced them, enlarged, 
improved upon, and chosen for performance by the girls in 
the classes. A few of these dances instead of being danced to 
music, follow the rhythm and idea of poetry. 

Glendale High School has just completed a very successful 
corecreational volleyball tournament. Each class, freshman, 
sophomore, junior, and senior, was represented by at least 
two teams. Teams were composed of five girls and four boys. 
The rules were a combination of boys’ and girls’ rules. This 
is the first time anything like this has been attempted here. The 
results were gratifying. Mrs. Clyda Jean Swain is physical 
education instructor at the Glendale High School. 

Miss Betty Nye reports that Yuma Union High School is 
having a round-robin soccer tournament. 

John Black, backfield coach at the University of Arizona, will 
assume the football coaching position at Phoenix Union High 
School next September. Accompanying Mr. Black to Phoenix 
will be B. R. Robinson, for. the past eleven years end coach 
at the University of Arizona. In addition to helping with foot- 
ball Mr. Robinson will handle the track team. 

A high percentage of the enrollment in physical education ac- 
tivities at the University of Arizona continues to be G.I.’s, who 
voluntarily enroll for the work. They are not required to take 
physical education. 

The state basketball tournament was held at the University 
of Arizona gymnasium February 27, 28, and March 1. 

The University of Arizona and Tucson Tennis Club spon- 
sored the seventh annual Arizona state closed tennis tournament 
on the University courts March 7, 8, and 9. 

The basketball season was climaxed February 17, at the 
University of Arizona, with the awarding of the intergroup 
basketball trophy to the Chi Omega sorority. Chi Omega had 
a perfect record of six wins and no losses in the round-robin 
tournament and is now in permanent possession of the basket- 
ball cup, having won it three times since 1943. 

The physical education majors challenged their faculty to a 
basketball game on February 18, and the teachers bore down to 
offset a previous 50-8 defeat by winning this season’s game, 
37-21. 

The physical education major club had an early morning 
horseback ride to the Catalina Mountains on March 2, followed 
by breakfast at the home of its advisor, Miss Elizabeth Rose. 

During the annual Tucson open golf tournament, the girls in 
the putters’ club, honorary golf organization, served as scorers 
for the participants, including such well known persons as 
Jimmy Demaret, Ben Hogan, Herman Keiser, Lloyd Mangrum, 
and others. 






The game of pool is usually considered to be a man’s game, 
but at the University of Arizona, the coeds are becoming en- 
thusiastic supporters of the game. The department has four 
excellent pool tables and provides instruction for the girls in 
the recreational games classes. Recently, the WAA sponsored 
Frank Runyan, one-time world champion, in an exhibition of 
simple and intricate pool shots. Corecreation pool has been 
encouraged, and the men on the campus are welcome to play 
any time at the invitation of the women. 

Miss Ina E. Gittings, director of physical and health edu- 
cation at the University of Arizona, Miss Catherine Wilkin- 
son, instructor of physical education at North Phoenix High 
School, and Nina Murphy, director of women’s physical educa- 
tion at Arizona State College and Mr. John Barringer from 
Tucson High School have been selected as Arizona’s representa- 
tives at the national convention to be held in Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

The second annual high school dance symposium was held 
in the B. B. Moeur Activity Building on February 15. Spon- 
sored by the department of women’s physical education at 
Arizona State College at Tempe, girls from all the high schools 
in the state were invited to attend 


The purpose of the symposium was to introduce modern 
dance activity into the schools of the state. Very few schools 
in Arizona offer any type of dance activity. The girls were 
told that interest only was sufficient, and that no dance ex- 
perience was necessary. Each girl brought her own work cos- 
tume. Instructors as well as the girls were invited to par- 
ticipate. Six high schools responded, one bringing a group of 
fifteen girls as far as 230 miles. Total participation was 120 
girls. 

The morning session consisted of registration, a period of 
warm-ups and techniques, and a half-hour period of experience 
in the use of percussion instruments. Following this there 
was a period of creative activity during which each group was 
given a special problem. The results were most gratifying. 

The afternoon session included recreational dance, a period 
of American squares, and then the group was entertained by 
some, dance numbers from the college dance group. Tea was 
served to conclude the day’s activity. 


Soon to be placed in the northwest room of the North 
Phoenix High School gymnasium is a list of over 500 students 
who have participated or wish to participate in the various in- 
tramural recreational activities that the boys’ and girls’ physi- 
cal education departments.are sponsoring this year. Ladders 
in men’s singles, women’s singles, and mixed doubles will be 
listed through 32 names on each event in badminton, table 
tennis, tennis, and shuffleboard. Other events will be in men’s 
doubles, women’s doubles, mixed doubles, and mixed teams of 
6 in volleyball. These intramural activities are for faculty 
and student participation. Any faculty member or student who 
wishes to get on an event ladder may challenge number 32 for 
his place. 

Phoenix Union High School is just completing a successful 
all-school recreational sport tournament with 200 participants 
playing table tennis, badminton, horseshoes, and volleyball 
doubles. 


Miss Regina Breneman, sponsor of the archery club at North 
Phoenix High School, has 28 girls and seven boys in her group. 
All club members own their own tackle. Members participated 
in the girls? state annual high school archery. tournament 
sponsored by the Arizona State College at Tempe, Saturday, 
March 29, and also are preparing for the Arizona archery asso- 
ciation annual tournament late in April. 

This semester North Phoenix High School has organized a 
dance club for girls who are interested in furthering their 
knowledge, skills, and creative abilities in dance. The group 
meets twice a month for sessions of one and a half hours. 
Students will be used as accompanists. Outstanding individuals 
and teachers of dance within the Salt River Valley will be 
invited to serve as leaders at some of the club meetings. 

Plans are underway for establishing three local women’s 
official rating boards in Tucson, Flagstaff, and Phoenix. 
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NEW MEXICO By Mercedes Gugisberg 

Because so many towns in New Mexico are considering a 
memorial to their heroes of World War II, the New Mexico 
Health Council appointed a committee to work on war memo- 
rials which would become a useful part of the life of the com- 
munity, a living war memorial, filling wherever possible the 
greatest need of the community. 

This committee is not concerned with whether or not a given 
community will have a war memorial, who will sponsor it, or 
how funds will be raised. They simply wish to call to the 
attention of those interested the wide variety of useful services 
that might serve as a war memorial and permanently enrich 
the life of the community thereby. 

The committee has evolved a questionnaire which it js bp. 
lieved will help those organizations interested in memorials in 
determining the kind of memorial that might best serve the 
needs of their community. 

The questionnaire is being sent now to all organizations 
known to be interested in memorials so that all may think and 
work along the same lines. The committee will have material 
on specific projects and will be glad to forward such material 
after the type of memorial for the community has been decided 
upon. 

Any questions regarding the program may be directed to the 
chairman of the committee or the member whose advice would 
be of greatest value. The committee members and the fields in 
which they can best assist are: Miss Frances McGill, Univer. 
sity of New Mexico, recreational facilities; Miss Mary Pollard, 
University of New Mexico, community organization; Mrs, 
Charles Keyes, Hot Springs; Mr. Charles Caldwell, depart- 
ment of public health, sanitary facilities; Mr. Olaf T. Jorgen- 
sen, Santa Fe; Dr. Marion Hotopp, chairman, department of 
public health, hospital and clinic facilities. 


> 


CALIFORNIA . By Beth Hightower 


For several years California’s school children have met dental 
appointments during school hours without having them counted 
as absences by those computing average daily attendance. Re- 
cently Chester Gannon, assemblyman in the eighth district, in- 
troduced an amendment relating to this practice before the 
California Legislature. If approved, the section would then read 
“No absence of a pupil from school for the purpose of having 
dental or medical service rendered shall be deemed an absence 
in computing average daily attendance.” 

The change was recommended by Dr. Richard Soutar, legis- 
lative chairman of the California division of the American 
School Health Association and school physician in the Sacra- 
mento City Unified School District. Dr. Soutar explained that 
the section will probably include a proviso that the California 
State Department of Education set up regulations for carrying 
out the procedure. 

Under the British-American exchange teacher program, Doris 
M. Anderson is now teaching at Eliot Junior High School, 
Altadena. Miss Anderson is impressed by California’s school 
facilities. She says, “Our British children would enjoy the 
playground apparatus, rings, etc., of your elementary school 
playgrounds. Théy seem so well equipped.” 

Miss Anderson is currently teaching physical education. As 
a student of the London Strathspey School of Dancing, Miss 
Anderson qualified as an exponent and teacher of Scottish 
dancing. Her present students are therefore learning authentic 
dance material. 

According to the Sierra Educational News, Miss Anderson is 
one of 74 exchanges made this year. The number is expected 
to reach 250 during the next year. Each teacher pays his own 
expenses and receives his own salary. 

San Jose College presented Charles Weidman, one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost exponents of modern dance, at a symposium on 
February 22. Mr. Weidman gave a master lesson and later 
appeared in concert. Dr. Irene Palmer and Hildegarde Spreen 
were in charge of the symposium. 

The extension division of the University of California at 
Berkeley is helping to spread the folk dance art throughout the 
San Francisco bay region. One of its very active groups is that 
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instructed by Henry Glass. A large number of physical educa- 
tion teachers are enrolled in the class. 

The University of San Francisco was the site of the tenth 
annual meeting of the Pacific coast section of the American 
Student Health Association. Father James J. Lyons, president 
of the University, presided. Featured speakers were Dr. Portia 
Hell Hume, director of the Outpatient Department, Langley— 
Porter Clinic, San Francisco, and Dr. Bernice Moss, consultant 
in health education, California State Department of Education. 
Dr. Hume’s topic was “Shattered Students in an Atomic Age.” 
Dr. Moss discussed “Newer Emphases in College Hygiene.” 
“The Therapeutic Value of Music” was the subject of Rudolph 
Ganz’s dinner talk. , 

Recreation departments in Glendale and San Francisco should 
be credited with two very interesting projects. The San Fran- 
cisco Recreation Department and the San Francisco Public 
Library recently sent two chests of books to the East where 
children have long been deprived of the chance to read. Each 
chest carried 30 books selected from a carefully prepared master 
list. One chest went to China, and the other to the Philippines. 
In each chest there were two scrapbooks. One of them was 
filled with materials about the boys and girls who sent the chest. 
The other was blank, save for a request that it be filled with 
data about the recipients and then returned to the San Fran- 
cisco youngsters. Josephine Randall is head of the San Fran- 
cisco Recreation Department. 

Burt L. Anderson, supervisor of the Glendale Recreation De- 
partment, recently organized an air derby. The program was 
sponsored jointly by the Exchange Club and the Park and 
Recreation departments. Over 5,000 spectators viewed the show 
of miniature planes. Of the many contestants who entered, one 
was past 50 years of age, another was 28 and had been a bed 
patient since he was 13, and still another entry was only seven 
years old. 

At its January meeting, the Burbank unit of CAHPER heard 
a recorded program by Bill Stern and Dr. Morris Fishbein on 
the subject “Recreation for a Better America.” In the second 
half of the program, Dr. Mary G. Dale presented a film entitled 
“The Use of Curare in the Treatment of Polio.’ Wood Glover 
presided at the meeting. 

Dr. Jesse F. Williams met with members of the San Diego 
unit in mid-January. The occasion was the annual winter meet- 
ing and banquet. Indications in San Diego point to an all-time 
high in membership. The San Diego unit is already making 
plans for the 1948 annual state conference of CAHPER to be 
held in San Diego. 


The Los Angeles physical education unit board combined with 
the Los Angeles corrective unit board for a meeting in January. 
The combined units are sponsoring the spring dinner meeting. 
Miss Hazel Gross, Mrs. Evangeline Reynolds, Martin Trieb, 
John Burke, and William Lopez, supervisors of physical educa- 
tion and athletics in Los Angeles, were guests at the January 
meeting. 

The March meeting of the Los Angeles physical education 
unit featured an excellent talk by the Forestry Service on 
“Trails.” The talk was supplemented by a descriptive color film 
on wild life. 

During January the executive board of the Long Beach phys- 
ical education unit played host to the Southern Section executive 
board and steering committee at the Long Beach staff house. At 
that time Lois Messler was appointed southern section repre- 
sentative for the national convention in Seattle. 

The South Bay Unit’s Hobby Lobby meeting on January 15 
at Santa Monica College had over 50 members present. Follow- 
ing a talk on arts and crafts, all adjourned to the women’s 
field house where unit members had’ their hobby on display. 
They ranged from trout flies to movies, antiques, and archery 
equipment. Martha Hellner of Santa Monica City College was 
in charge. 

An interesting study is underway at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles concerning the relationship between 
speed in sprinting and reaction time of men students with an- 
thropometric measure as a factor. Don Handy, Norman Miller, 
and Victor Brown of the men’s physical education department 
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are collaborating with Dr. Dorcus of the psychology department 
in this experiment. 


Rallies and half-time activities at Beverly Hills High School 


are colorful ones due to their girls’ drill team, composed of 65 
GAA members. The girls, selected on the basis of citizenship, 


scholarship, and tryouts, take drill as a regular GAA activity. 
The girls are uniformly dressed in blue skirts, white blouses, 
and sweaters and wear insignia in the school colors. A system 


of intricate drills with the band has been worked out. The drill 


is lead by seven flag swingers whose white flags spell out Bev- 
erly. Golf has been added to the curriculum at Beverly Hills 
High School. Forty-three girls took advantage of the offering 
last fall. Each pupil furnishes a putter, two irons, one wood, 


a cotton ball, and a regulation golf ball. Instruction is given on 


the hockey field. 
The board of women officials of San Francisco Bay counties, 


conducted a basketball clinic at the University of California’ 


on January 16. Dr. Anna Espenschade discussed rules and 
their interpretation. Officers of the board are Robertine Pace, 
president; Ella Raedke, vice president; Anna Bahme, secretary. 
The present policy of the board is to assist and train teachers 
on all levels so that they may become rated sports officials. Miss 
Pace recommends a rated official in every school. 

Miss Bertha Keller, chairman of the women’s physical edu- 
cation department, San Francisco Junior College, is on leave 
for this school year. Miss Keller is in Pacific Grove recuper- 
ating from a back injury. 

Members of the San Francisco Bay area units are looking 
forward to attending the annual state conference of CAHPER 
in Santa Cruz, March 31 through April 2. Dr. Anna Espen- 
schade, associate professor, University of California, and the 
association’s president, will preside. 


Midwest District + 
+ Association News 


By C. A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay Public Schools 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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At its annual convention held in Columbus, Ohio, in De- 
cember 1946, the Ohio Dental Society approved a program 
intended to reach every child in the state at a cost of $5,000,- 
000, to be appropriated by federal, state, and local governments. 
The Society set a long-term goal for training 1,000 additional 
dentists to expedite treatment of nearly 95 percent of Ohio’s 
1,500,000 school children who, the society estimated, need dental 














care. The society recommended that future dental school 
enrollments comprise students from every county in an effort 
toward more proportional distribution of dentists. 


Current 
rationing ranges from one dentist for every 1,200 persons in 
Cleveland to one dentist for each 10,000 persons in Vinton 
County, Dr. H. B. Millhoff, chief of the Dental Division of 


the Ohio Department of Health, said recently. A goal of one 


dentist to each 1,400 persons was set by the society, compared 
7. 


to the present average of one to 1,666. 


A positive program for the improvement of health in the 


community is being currently advocated by the Cincinnati 


Academy of Medicine. The Committee on Medical Economics 
recommended and the Academy concurred in the proposition 
that it is the province of the Academy and its responsibility to 
participate actively and articulately in all phases and all 
questions of public life dealing with the physical well-being 
of the community. The following platform, to be expanded later, 
has been enunciated: 

1. Improved housing and slum eradication, 

2. Smoke abatement. 

3. Extension of recreational facilities. 

4. A sound sahool health program. | 

5. A comprehensive program for industrial health. 

6. Firm regulations for traffic safety and the means to se- 
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cure it by education of the driving public and the elimination 
of traffic hazards by public authority. 

7. Adequate financial support for the Board of Health in 
its entire program and especially with reference to rat elimin- 
ation; tuberculosis, venereal disease, and communicable disease 
control. 

8. An improved parole system, particularly as it affects the 
criminally insane, sex offenders, and perpetrators of crimes of 
violence. 

9. Support for the finest medical and nursing education. 

10. Adequate hospital and convalescent home facilities. 

Under the leadership of Regina M. Fejes, supervisor of 
elementary health and physical education, the Dayton elemen- 
tary schools are developing outstanding programs of health 
and physical education. The department of curriculum and 
instruction has issued some excellent teaching aids and ma- 

-terials. An outstanding feature is the setting up of clinical 
demonstrations for the in-service training of elementary teachers 
fn physical education. ; 


The University of Cincinnati will conduct a Health Educa- 
tion Institute June 23 to July 3, 1947. The institute will be de- 
voted to the subject “School and Community Health Educa- 
tion.” It is designed for classroom teachers, school adminis- 
trators, specialists in physical and health education, nurses, and 
community leaders who are interested in various aspects of 
modern health instruction and practices. 


The course consists of a survey of modern health education 
materials and activities in the school and in the community. 
Actual units of health instruction for different age levels will 
be presented as models for teaching. An outstanding feature 
of the course will be the presentation of source materials, in- 
cluding books, pamphlets, charts, posters, tests, films, and 
other teaching aids. Representatives from state and local health 
agencies will cooperate in the lectures, discussions, demonstra- 
tions, and exhibits. The course is given in cooperation with 
the Ohio Department of Health and the State Department of 
Education and will be under the direction of Helen Norman 
Smith, professor of physical and health education, University 
of Cincinnati. Assisting Miss Smith will be Dr. Helen L. 
Coops, associate professor of physical and health education. 


WEST VIRGINIA . . . . . . . By Forrest G. Clark 

Spring activities at Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, in the 
physical education department include a workshop in physical 
education on April 25, a May festival on May 9, tentative plans 
for a playday for high school senior girls later in the spring 
in addition to the routine activities which provide physical 
development and recreational activities for every girl on the 
campus. Miss Sara Helen Cree, director of girls’ physical edu- 
cation, is serving also as regional consultant on the community 
health service projects. She reports that five classes in home 
nursing are in progress in Jefferson County where the College 
is located. : 

Patrick A. Tork, president of the West Virginia Physical 
Education Association, is making arrangements for the annual 
spring meeting of the association in Charleston in May. 

Miss Eleanor M. Johnson, who replaced Mrs. Helen Cross in 
the physical education department of Parkersburg High School 
at the beginning of the school year, is preparing an interpreta- 
tive dance, “The Spirit of the Ohio River,” for the West Vir- 
ginia Day program to be presented at the junior high school 
assembly in April. Members of junior high school physical 
education classes will participate. 

Paul B. Dawson, coach and head of the department of physi- 
cal education at Fairmont Senior High School was named pres- 
ident of the West Virginia High School Coaches Association at 
their annual meeting on March 22 in Morgantown, during the 
state basketball tournament. Mr. Dawson served as vice presi- 
dent last year, and succeeds Russ Parsons, coach of Stonewall 
Jackson High School, Charleston. 

Dean G. Ott Romney, head of the school of physical educa- 
tion and athletics, West Virginia University, participated in a 
significant recreation meeting, the Civic Federation Institute, in 
Dallas, Texas, during the first two weeks of February. Under 
Mr. Romney’s direction a student center has been established 
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at WVU, the facilities of which are being used b 
persons nightly. The redecorated armory is bej 
a new building is available. 


A'statewide meeting of all physical education majors at West 
Virginia University and in West Virginia colleges jg be} 
planned for sometime during the spring. The meeting place is 
tentatively set for Jackson’s Mill. The affair is under the 
sponsorship of the women’s physical education club of the 
University. Speakers will be representatives from the Various 
fields of health education, recreation, and physical educati at 
cording to announcement by Colleen Jacquet, president of the 
club. 
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WLINOIS . . . . . - « « . By Clifford E. Horton 
The Illinois Tuberculosis Association announces through its 
director, Ben D. Kinningham, Jr., that four new teaching units 
are now available to teachers through the local county tuber. 
culosis associations. These units are prepared for immediate 
use in the classroom and contain much valuable material for 
the teacher concerning facts about children’s growth and the 
means of combatting tuberculosis. The unit on_ tuberculosis 
control is particularly valuable because of the brief and cop- 
cise presentation of material which answers many of the com- 
mon questions the teacher needs to know about tuberculosis, 

The 1946 Illinois Syllabus in Driver Education and Training 
for High School Students and Teachers, Circular Series A, No, 
37, published by the State Department of Public Instruction, 
is now available. This bulletin has been prepared primarily 
to promote traffic safety instruction for high school students 
in Illinois. 

Over two hundred children took part in class demonstrations 
of physical education activities at St. Paul’s High School, 
Highland, Illinois, on Saturday, February 22. This demonstra- 
tion was the seventh in a series sponsored by the Springfield 
Diocese for parochial schools. The program was sponsored 
by Bishop Griffin under the direction of Al Lewis of Springfield. 

The physical education staffs of Hertzl, Wilson, and Wright 
Junior Colleges met recently to consider pre-professional courses 
in physical education. 

Helen Westerberg, formerly of Minneapolis, has been added 
to the staff at George Williams College. 

On April 12, 1947, the National Collegiate Fencing Cham- 
pionship Matches will be held at Bartlett Gymnasium, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

The annual spring meeting of the Illinois Physical Educa- 
tion Association was held Saturday, March 8, 1947, at the 
Lane High School, 2501 Northwestern Avenue, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. Superintendents, principals, teachers, and athletic coaches 
were cordially invited to attend. 

Six-man football is being revived in Illinois. Prior to the 
war there were three conferences in Illinois playing six-man 
football, Cornbelt, Two Rivers, and the Southern. The Southern 
Conference was not organized during the war and has not been 
revived although Royalton and Mounds are interested in Te 
organizing if sufficient schools within easy traveling distance 
would come into the conference. 

Cornbelt and Two Rivers are now in operation and three 
new conferences Ambraw Valley, Champaign County, and La 
Salle-Livingston, have been formed. In addition, two Ill: 
nois high schools, Richmond and Capron (Boone-McHenry 
Township), are playing six-man football as members of the 
Southern Regional Conference which is composed of six Wis- 
consin high schools in addition to the two in Illinois. : 

Although there are fewer schools in Illinois playing six-man 
football than before the war, there are more conferences 


’ operation and prospects for continued growth is excellent. A 


conference is the foundation of sound athletic competition and 
there are steps under way at the present time to organize the 
two new six-man football conferences in Illinois. The next few 
years should see rapid expansion of six-man football through- 
out Illinois and the entire nation. 

The many friends of Irene Clayton will be pleased to know 
that she has accepted the post as director of the department of 
physical education at Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Penn- 
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sylvania. Miss Clayton took over her new duties with the 
beginning of the second semester this year after having com- 
pleted two years at DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana. 
Ned Whitesell, head football coach over a period of sixteen 
ears, has resigned this position. He will remain at Danville 
High School as athletic director. For a period of time Mr. 
Whitesell coached football, basketball, and was head of ath- 
letics. He gave up basketball in 1945. 

Miss Elta Mae Mast, health educator, Illinois Department of 
Public Health, has been assigned to the Office of Public In- 
struction by the Department of Public Health. She will serve 
as a liaison official between the Office of Public Instruction and 
the Department of Public Health, and will work with them 
in health education. 

The State Department of Public Instruction is organizing a 
state health committee to work on a course of study for high 
schools. Miss O’Neal is supervising the committee organiza- 
tion, and Miss Mast will work with her. Mr. Blue, principal, 
West Rockford Senior High School, is chairman of the com- 
mittee. The Committee met in Springfield on January 18 
to organize into subcommittees. ; 

The two Rockford high schools will go on a 200-minute a 
week physical education program next year. 

The University of Illinois has opened the Chicago Under- 
graduate Division at Navy Pier. Mr. J. O. Jones, former Illi- 
nois graduate, who successfully headed the Navy V-12 pro- 
gram at Urbana, is director of physical education. Associated 
with him as chairman of the women’s department is Dr. Helen 
M. Barton, who has done extensive work in speedball for the 
National Section of Women’s Athletics, and who was director 
of physical education for women at the state teachers’ college 
in Clarion, Pennsylvania. 


MICHIGAN eae By Julian W. Smith 

The Michigan Association held its state meeting at Kalama- 
zoo on February 21-22. It was well attended with excellent par- 
ticipation in discussion groups. The conference was highlighted 
by an outstanding and forward-looking address by Dr. Del- 
bert Oberteuffer of Ohio State University. 

Workshops for camping and outdoor education are being 
planned in Michigan for the summer of 1947. Among the lo- 
cations will be Indian Lake Camp, Iron County, Bay Cliff 
Camp (near Marquette), Higgins Lake, Clear Lake, St. Mary’s 
Lake, and Central State Teachers Clolege. The workshops are 
designed to meet immediate needs for camp leaders and coun- 
sellors who participate in programs in Michigan. 

A physical education committee under the leadership of 
A. E. Stoddard, Kalamazoo, has program materials ready to 
submit to schools of various sizes for trial and evaluation. It 
is planned to revise the materials on the basis of suggestions 
and refinements resulting from participation in the project by 
the schools. 


: INDIANA 

The lifesaving corps of the women’s athletic association of 
Purdue University organized and directed a demonstration of 
lifesaving and water safety for the benefit of the health classes 
at Jefferson High School recently. 

Mrs. Mary Job will join the staff of the department of physi- 
cal education for women of Purdue University for the second 
semester, taking the place of Mrs. Brita Besnard who has 
resigned. 

The Midwest Association of College Teachers of Physical 
Education for Women held a meeting March 13 to 15 at Potawa- 
tomi Inn, Pokagon State Park, Angola, Indiana. 

The annual meeting of the Indiana Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recreation will be held at McCormick’s 
Creek State Park, Spencer, Indiana, April 11 to 13. The 
meeting will start with a dinner at 6:30 Friday evening. Mr. 
Weir of the National Recreation Association will be the dinner 
speaker. Discussion meetings for teachers in the elementary 
schools, secondary schools, and colleges and meetings for city 
directors, health educators, and school nurses will be held. 
Saturday will be devoted to demonstrations and discussions of 
games, rhythmics, athletics, and health education. A visual 
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aids demonstration will be held in the afternoon. Saturday 
evening will be devoted to practical recreation. Sunday morn- 
ing will include conferences with specialists and special group 
meetings. Canyon Inn will be able to accommodate 125 peo- 
ple for room and board. 

The School of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
of Indiana University: is offering a course in flying as a re- 
sult of many requests from students. Most of the requests so 
far have been from women students. 

Dr. Elmer Weber, director of health and physical education, 
Evansville public schools, is recovering from a heart attack 
suffered recently. 

The Evansville schools have been conducting an x-ray pro- 
gram for the city high schools. All juniors and athletes in the 
five high schools were given an opportunity for chest examin- 
ations. Starting February 3 and running through the week of 
March 17 the citywide immunization program was in ac- 
tion. Schick testing was done in all the elementary schools 
followed the next week by diphtheria immunization. Oppor- 
tunities were also given for smallpox vaccination. 
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By Claire M. Johnston 
Castlemont High School, Oakland, Calif. 


Josphine Fisk, chairman of the Rules and Editorial Com- 
mittee, has sent in the minutes of the last meeting of her com- 
mittee. Mr. Judson Bailey of A. S. Barnes and Company 
attended and reported that the complete stock of basketball 
guides (35,000 copies) has been sold. He gave the committee 
members helpful suggestions on organizing material for new 
guides and in return received suggestions for new charts and 
possible variations in some guides. A small committee was 
appointed to make a study of publication dates of guides and 
to prepare a new schedule. 

The riding chairman, Louise Walraven, and her committee 
members feel that there is a vital need for the establishment of 
a series of required tests and standards for those who wish 
to teach riding, as well as the establishment of bona fide schools 
of riding where the instructors are required to pass the tests 
that have been approved by the Riding Committee as well as 
the NSWA Legislative Board. Since a lack of travel funds 
prevents the committee from meeting, Alfreda Mosscrop sug- 
gested that small groups in various sections of the country 
be formed to discuss this problem. 

It was decided that the next edition of the Winter Sports 
Activities Guide will be published in 1948 and that the title 
would be changed to “Outing Activities, Camping, Outings, 
Winter Sports Guide.” 

The following people were chosen chairmen-elect of sports 
subcommittees: Aquatics, Evelyn Dillon, Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Massachusetts; Recreational Games, Jane Mott, 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska; Riding, Harriet 
Rogers, Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Virginia; Soccer, 
Yvonne Marchesseau, Shenandoah Junior High School, Miami, 
Florida; Track and Field, Leora Dennis, Brooklyn College, 
Brooklyn, New York; Winter Sports and Outing Activities, 
Delores Garrison, Central Washington College, Ellensburg, 
Washington. 

The 1946 report of the Softball Committee shows the follow- 
ing work accomplished which is being included as an example 
of the work done by the various committees on rules: (1) the 
guide was completely revised; (2) the chairman answered or 
referred to other members of the committee forty-seven in- 
quires concerning softball; (3) a digest of the official rules 
was submitted to the committee, edited by the Special Projects 
Committee and included in the new guide; (4) a set of rules, 
simply worded and omitting two controversial official rules, 
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was included in the new guide; (5) reports from state chairmen 
were thoroughly studied and analyzed; (6) copies of changes 
in the official rules, not appearing in the present guide, were 
publicized at various conventions and through NSWA channels. 

The members of the committee on softball are Jeannette E. 
Smalley, chairman, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles 7, California; Louella Daetweiler, Compton College, 
Compton, California, publicity; Carol Dungar, Sweet Briar 
College, Sweet Briar, Virginia, special projects; Helen 
Fabricius, Linfield College, McMinnville, Oregon, bibliography ; 
Ardith Frost, University of Southern California, Los Angeles 7, 
California, editorial; Irene Harshbarger, Evanston Township 
High School, Evanston, Illinois, state chairman; Ada Bess 
Hart, Northeast Junior College, Monroe, Louisiana, officiating ; 
Hubert Johnson, G.A.R. Building, 1942 Grand River, West 
Detroit, Michigan, interpretations; Dorothea Lensch, Bureau 
of Parks and Public Recreation, 115 City Hall, Portland 
Oregon, special projects; Mary Beth Timm, Evanston Town- 
ship High School, Evanston, Illinois, editorial. Advisory mem- 
bers are Esther French, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois; and Katherine Ley, University of Colorado, 
Boulder, Colorado. 

* * * 

Have you seen the new 1946-48 guide for recreational games, 
bowling, track and field? Because of the growing importance 
of recreation this is a very pertinent publication and should be 
in the hands of all recreation and physical education people. 
The Recreational Games and Sports Committee (1946) respon- 
sible for publishing this guide are Edythe Saylor, chairman, 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Alabama; Elizabeth Cawthorne, 
department of physical education, Pomona College, Claremont, 
California; Dorothy Davis, Women’s College, University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina; Mrs. Evelyn 
Field, East Los Angeles Junior College, 5023 East 6th street, 
Los Angeles 22, California; Mrs. Marie Everett, University 
of California, Berkeley, California; Margaret Grayson, YWCA, 
Flint, Michigan; Hazel Gross, supervisor, physical education, 
735 South Wilton Place, Los Angeles 5, California; Jessie 
Keep, Southwestern Louisiana Institute, Lafayette, Louisiana; 
Louise Kuhl, State Teachers College, Geneseo, New York; 
Jane Mott, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska; Elsa 
Schneider, State Department of Education, Springfield, Illinois ; 
Miriam Taylor, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; 
Muriel Ulry, 1639 Channing Way, Berkeley 3, California; 
Marion Watson, Hockaday College, Dallas, Texas; Helen 
Webster, women’s physical education club, 3270 North Shepard 
Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Miss Saylor, Miss Davis, Mrs. Everett, Miss Grayson, Miss 
Gross, Miss Kuhl, Miss Mott, Miss Taylor, Miss Watson, and 
Miss Webster are alo on the 1947 committee. 

Three additional new members this year are: Barbara 
Calmer, Lake Forest College, Lake Forest, Illinois; Mrs. Eva 
Jansen, East Los Angeles Junior College, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia; Mrs. Edna Lowe, Silver City, New Mexico. 


Kentucky by Ann Langford 


A meeting of physical education instructors of NSWA was 
held at the University of Kentucky on February 8 to discuss 
current problems in the field of Kentucky. The following 
schools were represented: Georgetown, Eastern State Teach- 
ers, University of Louisville, Murray State Teachers, Nazareth, 
Ursaline, Centre, Union, and University of Kentucky. 

In an effort to train further the teachers and physical educa- 
tion majors in the colleges, plans were made to hold three sports 
schools and rating clinics, one in volleyball at Georgetown 
College, April 5; one in softball at Nazareth College, April 
26; and one in tennis at Murray State Teachers College in 
May. The clinics are an effort to provide rated women officials 
for work with women’s athletics. 

In preparation for a hockey clinic next falt, five instructors 
planned to attend the school in Pennsylvania under the direction 
of the National Field Hockey Association and Miss Appleby, 
the Englishwoman who introduced hockey into this country. 
Miss Worley of Union College represented Kentucky at the 





national rating clinic in basketball at Columbus, Ohio, Feb. 
ruary 15. 

It was decided that the University of Kentucky should send 
out a questionnaire to determine the reaction to the Proposal 
of having the negro colleges represented at the sports schools 
clinics, and playdays. It was the general feeling that, since 
NSWA was an organization purporting to reach all Sections 
and groups of the state, the negro schools should be included, 

An effort to reach the physical education teachers in graded 
schools as well as the colleges will be put into effect by the 
University of Kentucky by compiling a mailing list of aj 
schools which have physical education as a part of the school 
program. 

The major part of the discussion was centered around the 
problem of girls playing basketball under AAU rules. These 
rules are a modified form of boys’ rules and are considered 
too strenuous for girls. Their use is not sanctioned by NSWA 
and it was agreed to present a petition to Alfreda Mosscrop, 
chairman of NSWA, for action against their use, particularly 
in Louisville, since the state representative had been unable 
to get any cooperation from the director of recreation. Mean- 
while, the state representative is working through Walter 6. 
Beck, the Kentucky representative of the AAU. 


Idaho by Katy Rae Boyer 

Hell-Divers, the University of Idaho swimming and life. 
saving club, is planning a demonstration to be given around 
May 16. Hell-Divers are also planning to conduct a water 
safety class to be taught by instructors who are members of 
the organization. Mrs. Irene Marks is the advisor for this 
group. é 

The WAA volleyball tournament was won by Ridenbaugh 
Hall. A different system of play was started with the volleyball 
tournament and will continue for the remainder of the semester, 
Tournaments will now be held between each residence group 
on the campus. The WAA executive board feels that interest 
was stimulated without an overemphasis on winning. Revision 
of the WAA constitution is under way for selection, instead 
of election, of sports managers. 


Washington by Mildred B. Wohlford 

At present a state committee is at work making plans, for 
a state league of girls’ athletic associations. A state survey on 
girls’ basketball is also being conducted. 

* * * 

Don’t forget to subscribe to the Sports Bulletin. The issues 
are coming out regularly and are filled with fine articles with 
teaching suggestions on girls’ sports and related activities. The 
cost is $1.50 for six publications. Send your subscription to 
A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 44th Street, New York City 18. 


Central District + 
«+ Association News 


By M. Gladys Scott 
State University of lowa, lowa City 
Convention Tours at the Central District Meeting 
Wednesday, April 16 

Norris Gymnasium for Women, University of Minnesota, 
will be open from 8 a.m. to 4 p.m. All types of classes and ac- 
tivities will be in progress. At ‘4 there will be a clinic on 
posture and relaxation. Cooke Hall for Men at the University 
will be open all day. ; 

The Dowling School for Crippled Children, 4900 West River 
Road, may be visited from 1 to 3 p.m. Individual treatments, 
coordination classes, and swimming may be observed, and a tour 
of the building will be made. 

There will be a handball game in progress at the YMCA 
from 12 to 1 p.m. and swimming, bowling, gymnasium, and 
dance activities at the YWCA, Nicollet at 12th Street, between 
4 p.m. and 9 P.M. 
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At 1:30 p.m. a trip to the Sister Kenny Institute (limited to 
30 persons) will be made, and at 2 P.M. there will be a trip to 
the Minnesota Veterans Administration, hospital and Fort 
Snelling Annex. The tour will start at the Annex and will 
include observation of occupational therapy, physical therapy, 
physical rehabilitation, shop retraining, athletic and recrea- 
tional programs. Visitors must register at the Information Desk 

f these trips. 
—_ ue be made to Minneapolis public schools as fol- 
lows: Tuttle, Longfellow, Loring, and Barton elementary 
schools; Lincoln (girls’ swimming) Bryant (boys’ swimming), 
Phillips, Ramsey, and Jefferson (recreational dancing s‘arting 
at 2:10 p.M.) junior high schools; West, Washburn, Roosevelt, 


and North senior high schools. 


a By M. Glacys Scott 

The Danish national gymnastics team under the leadership 
of Erik Flensted-Jensen made three stops in Iowa during its 
tour of the Midwest. Performances were given at Cedar Falls, 
Des Moines, and Waterloo. . 

Charles Weidman presented a dance recital at Grinnell Col- 
lege on March 13. ar 

Physical education major students at the University of Iowa 
recently finished a course in volleyball and basketball officiating. 
The WNORC exams were conducted by the Iowa city rating 
board. Ratings earned included 17 national volleyball ratings 
and four local volleyball ratings; eight national basketball 
ratings and four local basketball ratings. The officials have 
taken the responsibility of officiating at all the games in the 
women’s basketball league at the Iowa City Recreation Center. 

The GAA of Jefferson High School iw Council Bluffs has 
suggested that. neighboring GAA’s might exchange guests at 
the meetings of their organization. Jefferson High School has 
asked that anyone interested in visiting them notify the secre- 
tary, Dolores Mamyshoff. 

The GAA of Iowa Falls High School is a new member of 
the state girls’ athletic association but has carried on a very 
busy program this year. Tournaments have been held in volley- 
ball and basketball. Members have been working on tumbling 
and skating and holding regular pot-luck club meetings. At 
Christmas time they sponsored a dance and an evening of 
caroling, and more recently, a playday was held for six neigh- 
boring schools. 

The Denison GAA has been a member of the state association 
for ten years. In addition to the usual sports and activity pro- 
gram, the GAA has sold food and coffee at football and basket- 
ball games and made enough to send fifteen boxes of food and 
clothing to Greece and Norway. The letters of appreciation 
have been very interesting for the girls. 

Iowa was represented at the Women’s National Aquatic 
Forum held in Hollywood, Florida, during the Christmas holi- 
days by the following persons: Theresa Anderson, Des Moines; 
Betty Ebers, Des Moines; Vida Bernau, Ottumwa; and Thelma 
Short, Cedar Falls. The Sea Crest Manor at Hollywood was 
headquarters for the seventy women who gathered there to 
discuss common problems of all phases of aquatics. Among the 
nation’s outstanding authorities in aquatics who addressed and 
demonstrated for the Forum members were Mr. Carroll Bryant, 
National Director, Water Safety, American Red Cross; Anne 
Ross, women’s national senior diving champion, Wellesley 
College; Jeanne Wilson, national breast stroke champion; Mr. 
Wally Van Claussen, National Director, Small Craft, American 
Red Cross. 


MISSOURI ‘ a oe By Jack Matthews 

Mr. W. C. Eberhardt, director of physical education, St. 
Louis University, who presented a log-tossing demonstration 
at the AAHPER convention in St. Louis, has prepared mimeo- 
graphed material concerning the activity which will be sent 
to interested individuals upon request. 

Mrs. May E. Wille is the new director of women’s physical 
education at Northwest Missouri State College, Kirksville, 
Missouri. Dr. Delbert Maddox is the new director of men’s 
Physical education at the State College in Kirksville. 

Miss Marjorie Hoefer has been recently employed as an in- 
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structor in dance and swimming at Southeast Missouri State 
College, Cape Girardeau. Miss Hoefer received her A.M. 
degree at Teachers College, Columbia University. 

The following people have returned from a leave of absence 
or from military service to their duties in the department of 
health and physical education in the Kansas City public 
schools; Miss Florence Stuart, Miss Josephine Woodward, 
Mr. Lenell Mason, Mr. Cecil Patterson. 


Northeast Missouri State College at Kirksville is now offer- 
ing a curriculum in recreation. This is the only state college 
offering a complete curriculum in the field of recreation. 

Dr. Herbert Bunker, assistant professor of physical education 
at the University of Missouri, has been made director of alumni 
activities at the University. 


The recent report of the Missouri Children’s Code Commis- 
sion made six recommendations in the area of recreation. They 
were: 

1. The enacting of permissive legislation making it possible 
for individual governmental units or a combination of govern- 
ment units to establish recreational programs. 

2. Use of local schools, playgrounds, and parks in community 
recreational programs. 

3. Coordination of public and private agency recreational 
programs. 

4. The extension of the public school recreational program 
to a year-round program wherever possible. 

5. Supervision of and consultation for local school districts 
from the State Department of Education. 

6. The use of the Missouri state park facilities for recrea- 
tional programs including camping facilities for children. 

A health education workshop sponsored by the State Depart- 
ment of Education, Division of Health, and the University of 
Missouri will be held at the University of Missouri, August 4-8, 
1947. The planning commitee for the workshop consists of 
Carl Fox, director of health and physical education, and Alta 
R. Motter, supervisor of home economics, from the State 
Department of Education; John Williams, Jr., director of local 
health and hospital administration, and Fred Rector, director 
of health education, from the Division of Health of Missouri; 
Dr. Jack Matthews, chairman of the department of physical 
education, and Dr. Lois Lemen, student health physician, Uni- 
versity of Missouri; George Pritchard, director of health and 
physical education, Southeast Missouri State College; George 
Heltzell, superintendent of schools, of Paris; Dr. Jerry J. 
Vineyard, superintendent of schools, of Nevada; Helen Fahey, 
president of the Missouri Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, from the Kansas City public 
schools; Wincie Ann Carruth, director of health and physical 
education for women, Northeast Missouri State College; and 
Gertrude J. Bishop, Harris Teachers College, St. Louis public 
schools. 

The Missouri State Department of Resources and Develop- 
ment sponsored a two-day state recreation conference in Jeffer- 
son City, January 17 and 18. The conference was organized 
into sections on community recreation, industrial recreation, and 
commercial recreation, with a total of nearly three hundred 
registering for the three sections. The primary objective of 
the conference was to stimulate interest throughout the state 
in the development of and improvement in recreational facilities 
and programs. At the close of the conference a steering com- 
mittee was selected to organize a state recreation association. 
The members of the committee are E. A. Leach of St. Louis, 
chairman; Gus E. Budde, St. Louis; Alfred H. Wyman, St. 
Louis; Robert E. L. Hill, Columbia; Dr. Hays A. Richardson, 
Kansas City; L. L. Bever, St. Louis; Dr. Z. Lee Stokely, 
Poplar Bluff; Maries A. Kolb, Joplin; Robert S. Clough, 
Columbia; Coe Pritchett, Jefferson City; H. C. Klinefelter, 
Columbia; L. A. Kelly, Osage Beach; Herman Lark, Steel- 
ville; Frank Bates, Rolla. 

The Women’s Physical Education Club of St. Louis and 
vicinity held an Administrators’ Banquet as the third meeting 
of the current session. The meeting proved to be an especially 
interesting one, highlighted by a symposium and panel discus- 
sion on the subject “Physical Education for All Youth.” Mem- 














bers of the club invited their school superintendents, presidents, 
and principals as their guests at the dinner. Many participated 
in the discussion. The Men’s Physical Education Club of St. 
Louis was also in attendance. Dr. A. Gwendolyn Drew, director 
of physical education for women at Washington University, 
proved to be a capable leader for the group. The panel members 
included Dr. Rudolph Hofmeister, member of the St. Louis 
Board of Education, who emphasized “Personnel Needs”; Miss 
Virginia Dicus, teacher of physical education, University City 
High School, who spoke on “Program Requirements”; Mr. 
John L. Bracken, superintendent of schools, Clayton, who talked 
about “Facilities and Finance”; Miss Katherine Kirk, student 
at Webster Groves High School, who addressed the group on 
the subject, “What Physical Education Means to Me”; Mr. 
E. H. Beumer, assistant superintendent in charge of elementary 
and special schools, St. Louis Board of Education, who empha- 
sized “Problems in the Administration of the Physical Educa- 
tion Program in the Elementary School”; and Mr. R. Lee 
Martin, principal, Maplewood High School, who told of “Prob- 
lems in the Administraiton of the Physical Education Program 
in the Senior High School.” The discussion which followed 
brought many questions from the entire group present. It 
helped to emphasize some of the problems of physical education 
and health teachers as well as to clarify their purposes and 
stress the place of physical education in the entire educative 
process. After the summary by Dr. Drew, the members intro- 
duced their guests. 


NEBRASKA a a ae By Wilma Gimmestad 

The State Department of Health and the State Department 
of Public Instruction are at work on plans for the health edu- 
cation workshops to be held during June, July, and August. 
At the University of Nebraska the workshop will include two 
groups. One of these, made up of health education instructors 
from the colleges, will outline a course for teachers’ colleges. 
The other group, including school administrators and teachers, 
will develop plans for a guiding course in health education for 
rural and elementary schools. Other health education work- 
shops are being planned with the faculty at the state teachers’ 
colleges at Chadron, Kearney, Peru, and Wayne and at 
Hastings College. 

Gertrude Church, director of public health nursing, has re- 
signed to accept a field position with the United States Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 

A select group of forty young men and women from Denmark 
comprising the Danish National Gymnastic Team gave per- 
formances under the sponsorship of Dana College on March 1, 
of Midland College on March 3, and of the University of 
of Nebraska on March 5. Leader of the team is Erik Flensted- 
Jensen, a director of physical education in Copenhagen, assisted 
by Mrs. Lind-Boerup of the Roedding Peoples College, oldest 
among the famed folk schools of Denmark. The group pre- 
sented a series of exhibitions demonstrating the strength, 
flexibility, and coordination obtained through the celebrated 
Danish fundamental gymnastics. Features of the girls’ team 
included demonstrations of free calisthenics as well as dancing 
and classical attitudes on the balance beams. Folk dances per- 
formed in the old picturesque Danish national costume gave 
added life and color to the program. ; 

The Nebraska Physical Education Association held its annual 
meeting at the University of Nebraska on March 15. Mr. L. E. 
Means addressed the group on the topic, “Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation in an American Community.” Miss 
Mabel Lee and the staff of the women’s physical education 
department, and Mr. Means and the staff of the men’s depart- 
ment provided discussions and demonstrations in physical edu- 
cation, intramurals, and recreation in the schools. At the 
combined luncheon-business meeting a film on recreation was 
shown. 


ee ce By Gilbert Gribble 

Officers, of the state association are Sue Unruh, Kansas City, 
president; Fritz Knorr, Kansas State College, president-elect ; 
Joie Stapleton, vice president; Gilbert Gribble, Dodge City, 
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secretary-treasurer; L. P. Dittemore, 
manager. 

The state convention of the Kansas Health and Physical Edu- 
cation Association was held in Topeka on Friday evening and 
Saturday, March 28 and 29. 

The Friday evening session was held in the gymnasium at 
Topeka High School and the program was a physical educa- 
tion exhibition by the Topeka schools. The program was fol. 
lowed by a convention party in the student cafeteria, 

The Saturday program took place at the Hotel Kansan and 
consisted of two general sessions with Dr. C. H. McCloy 
director of physical education at Iowa University, as the prin- 
cipal speaker. Section meetings were held for men, women, 
major students, and training teachers. 

Convention headquarters were at the Hotel Kansan, Topeka, 
Kansas. 


Southern District + 
« Association News 


Topeka, convention 














By Frances Wayman 
Fort Worth Public Schools, Fort Worth, Texas 


ALABAMA . ee ae By Lucile Wyman 

Judson’s intramural basketball tournament was held Febru- 
ary 20-22. The first night of the tournament competition was 
between sister class teams. The final night of the tournament 
excitement reached a high point when juniors met seniors and 
sophomores met freshmen. At the close of the tournament, 
faculty, students, and guests were invited to an informal recep- 
tion given by the senior class in honor of the tournament 
champions. 

Athletic award night was observed February 13. Miss 
Dorothy Wise, president of the athletic board, presided. Num- 
erals were awarded to girls who had played on two class 
teams, and monograms were awarded to those who had served 
on a winning team. These awards were presented by Miss 
Mary Helen Chappell and Miss Mamie Lou Pipkin of the 
Judson faculty. Miss Emma DeLacye Dillon, head of the de- 
partment, presented letters to students who had acquired 500 
athletic points with a stipulated number of points in each 
phase of the program, individual sports, team sports, stunts, 
public performance, and leadership. The Athletic Board and 
Blazer Club have undertaken to furnish the club house. Gifts 
have been received from Montgomery alumni, new curtains were 
made by the freshmen class, appropriate furnishings have been 
bought, and other purchases are anticipated as the two organi- 
zations are sponsoring a spaghetti supper and varsity basketball 
game in order to raise funds. 

Members of the Alabama College Board of Officials have 
conducted a number of basketball clinics during the past few 


weeks. Members of the board conducting these clinics include - 


Dr. Margaret McCall, Miss Mildred Deason, Miss Bernice 
Finger, and Miss Cordelia Lundquist of the department of 
health, physical education, and recreation. 

It was the purpose of these clinics to further the best inter- 
ests of basketball for girls and women in Alabama by promot- 
ing a program under wholesome conditions. The main emphasis 
was placed on a discussion and interpretation of official NSWA 
rules, demonstration of techniques, and demonstration of 
proper officiating. Recommendations were made for using 
women as coaches and officials. 

A clinic was conducted at Lanett, Alabama, in cooperation 
with the Lanett Recreation Department on January 11. Miss 
Gila Belcher, director of recreation for girls and women at 
Lanett, was in charge of local arrangements. Two clinics were 
conducted at Murphy High School in Mobile, on January 31 
and February 1. The clinic on January 31 was attended by 
players, coaches; and officials of league teams, and the one on 
February 1 was attended by players, coaches, and officials of 
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the Mobile County high schools. Miss Octavia Taylor of 
Murphy High School was in charge of local arrangements. 
The third clinic of the season was conducted at Alexander 
City on February 4 and was sponsored by Avondale Mills with 

Robert Graves in charge of local arrangements. The clinic 
A ated at Alabama College on February 7 and 8 was intended 
rimarily for college students and instructors in physical 
education on the college level. Representatives from State 
Teachers College at Jacksonville, State Teachers College at 
Florence, Birmingham-Southern College, Judson College, Uni- 
versity of Alabama, and Huntington College attended this 
meeting. National ratings were conducted at this clinic and 
national ratings were received by Miss Lucile Wyman, in- 
structor in physical education at the University of Alabama; 
Miss Betty Lyda, instructor in physical education at State 
Teachers College, Florence, Alabama; and Miss Gila Belcher, 
director of recreation for girls and women at Lanett, Alabama. 
Dr. Margaret McCall and Miss Bernice Finger of Alabama 
went to Athens, Georgia, on March 1 to conduct national rat- 
ings in basketball for women students at the University of 
Georgia. 

The Recreation Association of Alabama College, Montevallo, 
Alabama, sponsors an extensive hiking program. This program 
includes instruction for student leaders in hiking and active 
participation by all students. A training course was given in 
the fall consisting of classroom instruction in simple first aid, 
safety precautions, and responsibilities at hiking destinations 
in the surrounding countryside. No difficulties were en- 
countered in finding possible hiking leaders due to the fact that 
enough girls passed the course to allow one hiking leader for 
every eight girls. 

It was decided in the beginning that one of the primary needs 
was a hiking handbook consisting of chapters on student gov- 
ernment hiking regulations, how to walk, what to wear, where 
to go, simple first aid, accident prevention, and procedures for 
cooking out. Enough copies of this book were printed so that 
each hiking leader might have her copy with her at all times. 

The Recreation Association set aside a substantial fund to 
replenish the hiking equipment which was on hand. Additional 
pails, knives, hatchets, cups, and pack baskets were added and 


_ all equipment was made available to every student. 


The success of a program of this type depends upon keeping 
it before the minds of the students; therefore, a large bulletin 
board pertaining to hiking was placed in the centrally located 
post office. A student committee regularly plans for an attrac- 
tive display of hiking information and activities to be posted 
on this bulletin board. Through the intensified hiking program 
more interest is being aroused in the outdoors. This program 
is directed by Miss Eleanor Foreman who is assisted by two 
camp counselors. Much of the activity of the group is centered 
around the Alabama College Camp House which is located one 
mile from the college campus. 

The Swan Club, women’s honorary swimming organization 
at the University of Alabama, presented as this year’s produc- 
tion, “Mardi Gras.” Bright colored streamers and _ balloons 
and ushers masquerading as pirates served to set the stage for 
the ten-feature program. The presentation got under way with 
the performance by the entire group of “King Proteus and His 
Court.” The “Roman Lupercalia” act was a spectacular array 
of fancy board and trapeze diving. The grand finale was the 
formation of a crown by the group in the “Coronation of 


’ Rex.” Production was under the student direction of Helen 


Robinson. Miss Rachel Cabaniss and Miss Louise E. Levy, 
women’s physical education instructors, served as faculty ad- 
visors, 

The preliminary course for water safety instructors will be 
held at the University of Alabama between May 5 and May 13. 
Mr. Gordon M. Esterline will conduct the water safety in- 
structor course during the week of May 19-23. 

Dr. C. H. McCloy of the University of Iowa spent the week 
of January 13-18 in the state. During the week he visited 
Florence State Teachers College, Howard College, Alabama 
College, Troy State Teachers College, Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute, and State Teachers College in Montgomery, accom- 
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panied by Miss Jessie R. Garrison, state supervisor of health 
and physical education. Dr. McCloy’s addresses and discus- 
sions included education in Japan, major problems in the fields 
of health and physical education, a program of physical activi- 
ties designed to meet the needs of all individuals in their own 
homes, curriculum problems, and the renewed emphasis on 
recreation. Reports indicate that Dr. McCloy’s visits through- 
out the state were most valuable and inspiring. 


ARKANSAS. ... . . . .. By Elizabeth A. Ludwig 

Mrs. Margie Mills, physical education instructor at Hoxie, 
reports that a new project in public relations has been started 
and is proving highly successful. Demonstrations of physical 
education activities have been presented before the regular 
interschool basketball games and between the. halves. Only 
students not going out for basketball have participated. The 
demonstrations lasted about 15 minutes and included volleyball, 
soccer, games of low organization, relays, stunts, folk and 
square dancing. The audiences have been most enthusiastic 
and responsive. 

Another excellent public relations program is reported by 
Mrs. Helen Hazel, girls’ physical education director at Crossett 
High School. The program at Crossett includes parent visi- 
tation days and a particular Parents’ Night when all students, 
regardless of ability, participate in a demonstration showing 
all phases of the physical education program. 

Texarkana High School reports a plan to classify the phy- 
sical education students according to ability in the fundamentals 
of motor performance so that there will be some basis for more 
purposeful instruction. Mrs. Earline Hill, director of physical 
education for girls, has written an article for the Arkansas 
Journal of Education discussing this program in Texarkana. 

The dance clubs and the dance classes on the University of 
Arkansas campus are coordinating their efforts in planning 
for an all-college dance festival to be held on the Arkansas 
campus on Saturday, April 26. All the colleges in the state 
will send groups of dancers who will perform two folk dances 
of their own choosing. In addition to the folk dances, the 
modern dance group from Texas State College for Women, 
under the direction of Dr. Anne S. Duggan, will give a lec- 
ture demonstration in the afternoon and a concert in the eve- 
ning. Dr. Duggan will also conduct a master class for all the 
participants in the festival. The afternoon performances will be 
held in the Chi Omega Greek Theater. 

Mr. Jeff Farris, director of physical education at Arkansas 
State Teachers College, reports the organization of the physical 
education majors’ club at'the college. The club meets monthly 
and is limited to men and women students who are majors in 
this field. Officers are Rufus Bell, president, and Joe Rey- 
nolds, secretary. 'The newly formed club had Dr. Anne S. 
Duggan, a past president of the AAHPER, as guest speaker at 
its spring banquet in March. 

A basketball clinic for coaches and officials of women’s basket- 
ball was held in the women’s gymnasium of the University of 
Arkansas on Saturday, February 8, under the co-sponsorship 
of the Arkansas athletic association and the state basketball 
chairman for NSWA. Miss Bobbye McCullough, state bas- 
ketball chairman, planned the clinic. The discussion and 
demonstration of officiating was in charge of Miss Dorothy 
Martin and Miss Elizabeth Ludwig of the University of 
Arkansas. 


FLORIDA - « « « « « . By Yvonne Marchesseau 

The one hundred and seven physical education instructors 
in Dade County are sponsoring sports days in volleyball, 
basketball, softball, and track and field for the junior and 
senior high school students in the country. In the recent 
basketball sport days three hundred senior high schooi 
girls and seven hundred junior high school girls par- 
ticipated. The thirty-one teams from eighteen junior high 


schools were divided into four divisions and -played at four 
hostess schools. The sports days were set up by a committee 
of teachers. Rated adult and student officials from the Greater 
Miami board of women officials assisted. A volleyball sports 
day was held for the junior high school boys. The boys were 
divided by height, weight, and age into three classes. The 
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forty-one teaths representing sixteen schools, were divided 
into four divisions, and winners from each division were rec- 
ognized. A total of three hundred and sixty-five boys par- 
ticipated. 

Mr. T. J. Bleier, supervisor of physical education in Miami, 
has recently been appointed chairman of the recreational di- 
vision of social agencies in the city. It is the object of this 
group to coordinate the schools’ physical education program 
with the youth centers, the boys’ clubs, and the recreation de- 
partment of Greater Miami. 

Mr. Bleier is also chairman of the water safety program 
of the American Red Cross. Plans are being made to extend 
the Red Cross swimming program to reach three thousand 
students and adults. Classes will be held for beginners, in- 
termediates, and advanced swimmers. Junior and senior life- 
saving will be offered to those who are qualified. 

The thirty-first annual Florida State public courts tennis 
championships, staged in Jacksonville on the Riverside courts, 
during the Christmas holidays, attracted one of the. largest 
fields of entries in the history of the event and produced some 
exceptionally fine tennis. . . 

Bruce Thomas, West Palm Beach, took the men’s singles 
crown and paired with his brother Byron for the men’s doubles 
title. The same two won the 1944 crown. 

The junior singles crown went to Berney Segal, Tampa, 
while Richard Holroyd, Delray Beach, successfully defended 
his boys’ singles title. Fourteen-year old Laura Lou Jahn, 
Ft. Lauderdale, won the women’s singles championship for 
the second successive year. 

Girls’ basketball has gained impetus in Jacksonville and for 
the first time in several years, the city recreation department 
is sponsoring a city league in which many teams from the 
city are participating. 

Three top men’s basketball leagues are playing a heavy 
schedule on the high school courts, while a hundred and fifty- 
ene teams are in lesser leagues, mostly played on playground 
courts. The men’s city league, commercial and recreation 
loops, are attracting large audiences to their basketball games. 

The Florida State College for Women has assigned a 
group of students to the social agencies in Jacksonville for 
internship. Three of these girls have been assigned to the 
recreation department. As the girls are rotated among the 
various social agencies they get an overall picure of social wel- 
fare work that would be extremely difficult to obtain from a 
textbook. It is a pleasure to have these girls working even 
for a short period and their assignment to the recreation de- 
partment is proving mutually beneficial. 


GEORGIA .-. . . . . . + By Thomas E. McDonough 

The Georgia Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation will meet at Savannah in conjunction with’ the 
Georgia Education Association Conference, April 23-26. The 
theme will be “The Health and Activity Program for the 
Elementary School Child.” The morning meeting will be given 
over to a panel discussion devoted to the functional health pro- 
gram. The afternoon meeting will consist of a physical 
education demonstration for the elementary school. Elementary 
school children in the demonstration will be drawn from the 
Savannah schools. A panel discussion on elementary physical 
education school problems will follow the demonstration. A 
student section will be organized at this meeting. Elementary 
teachers, principals, school administrators, and members of 
the Association for Childhood Education have been invited to 
participate jointly in these meetings. Mr. Lynn Keys, presi- 
dent of the state association, has announced that Mr. T. D. 
DeWitt, State Teachers College, Collegeboro, is convention 
program chairman. 


LOUISIANA ..... . By Guy W. Nesom 

The Centenary College health and physical education depart- 
ment is planning a sports day for women. Women majors 
in health and physical education from Northwestern State 
College and Louisiana Polytechnic Institute have been in- 
vited to be guests of Centenary College on either March 22 or 
29. The plan calls for participation and competition in bas- 
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ketball, volleyball, table tennis, and badminton. 

for the students to make up teams and to mair 
with their colleges in the contests. The sports day’s pur 

: — : eae Pose 
is to promote a spirit of friendly competition among the wom 
majors of the participating schools, and it is hoped that th, 
first sports day to be held at Centenary College wil] initiat 
an annual round robin of such occasions for the three college, 

The Northwestern State College enjoyed a visit from ie 
Porter Tull, water safety chairman for the southeastern area 
of the American National Red Cross. Mr. Tull visiteg the 
campus on February 27 for the purpose of making final cop. 
tracts and setting dates with the college for the Nationaj Red 
Cross Aquatic School to be held on the campus this summer 
According to present information the probable dates wil] in 
clude a ten-day period beginning Saturday, May 31, and ex. 
tending through Monday, June 9. This will be the sixth ap. 
nual aquatic school to be held on the Northwestern State Coj. 
lege campus, and it is expected that the enrollment this sym. 
mer will set a new record. At present there are seventeen men 
and women students on the campus who have attended the 
national aquatic school. Most of these students are planning 
to be present again this summer. Among the subjects -taught 
by the Red Cross will be swimming, diving, lifesaving, canoe. 
ing, boating, first aid and safety education. The staff and sty. 
dent body of the national aquatic school will be drawn mainly 
from the southeastern area, including ' Louisiana, Mississippi, 
eastern Texas, and southern Arkansas; however, as many as 
twelve states have been represented at one of the former 
schools, and it is expected that this session will draw stu- 
dents from widely separated areas. 

The Louisiana State Department of Education is conducting 
a study of practices now in vogue in the various state colleges 
with regard to the allowance of health and physical education 
credit to veterans for their service experience. 

The minimum state requirement for all persons pursuing a 
teacher-training curriculum is eight semester hours. A prelim- 
inary survey has shown that the practices of the several col- 
leges vary from the allowance of two semester hours’ credit 
for activity to a total of eight semester hours. The eight 
semester hours allowed in some instances not only include 
physical education activity but some credit for health educa- 
tion. 

The State Department hopes to study the present practices 
and to make a recommendation which will standardize the 
service credit and put it on a more scientific basis. 


It is planned 
ntain identity 


TENNESSEE ...... . . . By Catherine Allen 


The University of Tennessee has initiated a “first.” A state 
basketball clinic was held on February 22 with Miss Mar- 
jorie Hillas of Teachers College, Columbia University, as 
guest. The physical education majors played a game of bas- 
ketball with guest referee and umpire, and during the game 
Miss Hillas' interpreted the rulings, plays, etc. The University 
is not sponsoring interschool basketball, nor just this sport 
alone, but there is so much interest that there seemed a need 
for the additional information and ‘technical knowledge. Stu- 
dents, teachers, and coaches in Tennessee were invited and were 
entertained during the day by the majors of the University 
department. 


The winter social dance class opened with over 350 be- 
ginners who meet on Wednesday nights from 7 to 9. Last 
fall, the University of 'Tennessee physical education depart- 
ment opened a class in beginning social dance, a course with 
no college credit. Each person paid a one-dollar fee, and if 
he or'she came 7 out of the 9 times that the class met the 
money was refunded. Any money that was left over went 
into a fund to hire an orchestra for a dance which was given 
at the last ‘meeting. The idea worked so well that enroll- 
ment has now almost tripled. ‘ 

Recreation for veterans and their wives is one of the big 
activities on almost every campus,'and Tennessee colleges and 
universities are reporting varied activities. The University of 
Tennessee has veteran and wife participation in intramurals, 
evenings open for swimming, and evenings for calisthenics and 
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Majors in physical education serve as life guards, 


sports. ; 
Tanke for sports, teachers for choruses, stunts, and musicals 
at parties, and in any other capacity requested. For the Val- 


entine Party which the wives gave the veterans, two physical 
education majors trained a “Gay ‘90’s” Chorus for the floor 
show. Of course, the effort is to have all students, veteran or 
otherwise, participate in all activities, but in those cases where 
they prefer separate entertainment, the department offers its 
wholehearted cooperation. 
All sophomore girls who take modern dance at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee worked out compositions for a symposium 
presented early in March. Each class was divided into groups 
and each group presented its dance for the other students. The 
symposium was for the students only. 
“An ultra-violet room, opened in October, has averaged over 
50 students a day since the beginning. Scheduled only in the 
afternoon hours, with special hours for the faculty, the student 
body has had an opportunity to combat colds and other ills 
accompanying winter weather. Numerous letters have reached 
the University physical education department requesting in- 
formation as to the results of the year’s solarium treatments 
and a close check is being kept on the students who come, 
regularity of attendance, and their health status. 


TEXAS By Frances Wayman 


Dr. Eldon D. Brinley is the new director of health and 
physical education at Texas College of Arts and Industries, 
Kingsville. Before coming to A & I he was superintendent of 
recreation in Great Neck, New York. Miss Nan Roberts is 
chairman of the women’s division. Miss Frances Holton has 
recently been added to the women’s department. Last year Miss 
Holton was head of the girls’ physical education department at 
Will Rogers School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. For the first time 
in the history of Texas A & I College, a club for all majors 
in health and physical education has been organized. At present 


50 members constitute this organization which plans a social ° 


and educational program for the entire school year. The 
oficers are Larry Mildren, Tulsa, Oklahoma, president; Myrtle 
Bell, Rockport, Texas, vice president; Lolette Thomas, Woods- 
boro, Texas, secretary-treasurer; Mitchell Zampikos, Corpus 
Christi, Texas, parliamentarian. The club meets each month 
and presents various guest speakers at each meeting. Mrs. 
Georgia W. Bergeron, director of ex-student relations, is 
faculty sponsor. 

Intramurals for men are back again at this institution with 
a program of 10 sports, namely, 9-man touch football, basket- 
ball, volleyball, softball, swimming, track and field, horseshoes, 
handball, tennis, ping-pong, and badminton. The women’s recre- 
ation association has been reorganized at Texas A & I College. 
During the past semester they participated in volleyball and 
table tennis tournaments. Square dancing has become popular 
on the campus of Texas A & I. Several interested persons 
recently met and organized a square dance club which is open 
for membership to townspeople, students, and faculty of the 
college. 

Texas Tech had its annual: square dance school March 17-21. 
Jimmie Clossin of El Paso, who has conducted these schools 
tor the past ‘five years, was the instructor. Instruction was 
given in the fundamentals of square dance and couple dances. 
The school is open to townspeople and students who purchase 
tickets. Last year, over 400 tickets were sold for the school. 
Mary Frances Hill attended the Southern District convention 
in Memphis, March 12-15, as summarizer for the recreation 
section. Miss Mary Peacock, a graduate of North Texas 
State Teachers College, is a new member of the staff this year. 
Mrs. Mattie Sorrenson has resigned and is now living ‘in 
Clovis, New Mexico. 

The major-minor club again this year sponsored the ski 
trip'to Tres Ritos, New Mexico. The group of 31 students, 
both boys and girls, made the trip between semesters, January 
24-28, and stayed at Aqua Piedra Lodge. There was ex- 
cellent skiing weather. Miss Hill and Miss Peacock of the 
physical education department, Mr. Joe Burson of the speech 
department, and Mr. Raymond Mack of the government de- 
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partment chaperoned the group. 

The women’s recreation association of Texas Wesleyan Col- 
lege was hostess to the physical education instructors and 
girl basketball players representing eleven Fort Worth schools. 
They learned finer points of the sport in a two-day clinic held 
February 8 and 15. 

The session, supervised by Miss Margaret Bray, sponsor 
of the organization, demonstrated techniques, fouls, and viola- 
tions. The girls of the organization demonstrated the follow- 
ing techniques: bounce, pivot, feint, juggle, bounce-pass, hook- 
pass, and chest-pass. Personal fouls demonstrated were push- 
ing, tagging, blocking, obstructing, hacking, and charging. The 
technica] fouls demonstrated were boxing-up, batting ball out 
of hands, waving hands in front of the eyes, putting hands 
on ball, and talking to the referee. 

Those participating in the demonstration and playing of a 
five-minute period of time were Peggy Gallagher, Jimmie Wil- 
liams, Janice Williams, Ada Bell Daniels, Christine Davis, 
Elsie Pompe, Verna Deene Knox, Geneva Knox, Elsie Roach, 
Laveryn Lake, Ruth Ross, Loys Vick, Romona Gunn, Elaine 
Lovelace, Frances Needham, and Bertha Lee Ivie, president 
of the WRA. 

Miss Agnes Talley of the J. P Elder School was the official 
referee and Bertha Lee Ivie was the umpire for the clinic. 

Miss Frances Wayman, supervisor of physical education in 
the Fort Worth public schools, expressed her appreciation of 
the clinic for the teachers and students from various schools. 

District V, Texas State Teachers Association, met in Fort 
Worth February 28 and March 1. Dr. Bonnie Cotteral, state 
president of the Texas Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, presided at the section meeting. Demon- 
strations were given by the junior high school girls of Parker, 
junior high school boys of Daggett, and senior high school 
girls of Paschal. At the general assembly Friday evening, 
Mrs. Evelyn Reeves presented her Polytechnic High School 
girls in a ballet. 

The Fort Worth professional club sent two of its members, 
Mrs. Elizabeth Hull, president, and Mr. Truett Owen, presi- 
dent-elect, to the Southern District meeting in Memphis, 
March 12-15. 





News from the 3+ 
« Dance Section 


By Katharine Wolfe 
Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. 


The Study Committee of the National Dance Section, headed 
by Dudley Ashton, has set up a new consultant service. The 
following people may be contacted for assistance on the prob- 
lems listed below. Names are coded by numbers. 

1. Miss Ruth Jones, Department of Physical Education, 

Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City. 

2. Miss Grace Fox, Department of Physical Education, Florida 
State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 

3. Miss Louis Ellfeldt, Department of Physical Education, 
University of Southern California, University Park, Los 
Angeles. 

4. Miss Fredricka Moore, Excelsior Union High School, 
Norwalk, Calif. 

5. Miss Martha Hill, Department of Physical Education, New 
York University, Washington Square, New York City. 

6. Mrs. Gertrude Lippincott, 252 Bedford Street, Southeast, 
Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

7. Miss Janet Cumming, Department of Physical Education, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

8. Miss Ruth Price, Department of Physical Education, 
Northwestern State College, Natchitoches, La. 

9. Mrs. Charlotte Irey, Department of Physical Education, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 














FOLK DANCES AND 
SINGING GAMES 


26 dances from the Uni- 
ted States, Denmark, 
Sweden, Finland, Russia, 
Hungary, Italy, Czecho- 
slovakia, England and 
Scotiand. Revised edition. 

2.00 


DANCES OF THE 
PEOPLE 


28 dances from the Uni- 
ted States, treland, Eng- 
land, Scotland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Fin- 
land, Germany and Switz- 
erland. Revised edition. 

2.00 


AMERICAN 
COUNTRY DANCES 


Volume 1!. 28. contra- 
dances, largely from the 
New England states 1.75 


AMERICAN 
COUNTRY DANCES 


Volume 11. Country dan- 
ces from other sections 
of the United States. 
Now in preparation. 


FOLK DANCES FROM 
OLD HOMELANDS 


33 dances from the Uni- 
ted States, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
England, Finland, France, 
Germany, Ireland, Lith- 
uania, Poland, Portugal, 
Russia, Spain and Swe- 
den. 1.50 


FOLK-DANCES 
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A SECOND VOLUME OF FOLK-DANCES & SING 
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COUNTRY-DANCES 


Twenty-Eight 
Contra-Dances 


Largely from the 
New England States 


Edited by 


ELIZABETH BURCHENAL 


¥ 


Price, $1.75 


@use 


G. SCHIRMER, INC..NEW YORK 
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FOLK DANCE SOURCE MATERIAL collected by Elizabeth Burch- 
enal, Sc. D. The author is President of the American Folk Dance 
Society, Chairman of the National Committee on Folk Arts, and 
United States Member of the International Commission on Folk 
Arts and Folklore. These authentic collections contain music and 
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FOLK-DANCES 
OF FINLAND 


TRANSLATED AND EDITED 


By 
ELIZABETH BURCHENAL 


NEW YORK - G. SCHIRMER 
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NATIONAL DANCES 
OF IRELAND 


Edited and Described 
By 


ELIZABETH BURCHENAL 


Poite 
Wee, $2.90 
ae 


G. SCHIRMER (INC) 
NEW YORK, 











clear, easy-to-follow 
or write to: 


diagrams. 








FOLK DANCES OF 
GERMANY 


29 dances and singing 
games from North Ger- 
man provinces. Collected 
at original sources under 
a Carl Schurz Foundation 
research fellowship. 2.50 


FOLK DANCES OF 
FINLAND 


65 dances from different 
parts of Finland. Author- 
ized translation. 2.00 


NATIONAL DANCES 
OF IRELAND 


25 traditional round, 
square, and long dances. 
Approved by Gaelic 
League in Eire and used 
as a reference work 
there. 2.50 


FOLK DANCES OF 
DENMARK 


73 dances from jutland, 
Fano, Fyn, etc. Transia- 
tion authorized officially 
by the Danish Folk 
Dance Society. 1.50 


Order them from your local dealer 


GESCHIRMYS 


NEW YORK 17 


CLEVELAND 14 
3 EAST 43rd STREET © 
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BROOKLYN 17 
275 LIVINGSTON STREET 


LOS ANGELES 55 
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10. Miss Ruth Bloomer, Connecticut College for Women, New 
London, Conn. 

11. Miss Lucille Czarnowski, University of California, Berkeley. 

12. Miss Dudley Ashton, Department of Physical Education, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


Problems Name Code Numbers 
Dance for Elementary Schools LZ2a 
Dance for Undergraduates on the 

College Level 1. 3.4.5.6, 7,8, 9, 10, 21 
Dance for Secondary Schools 1.2.3.4, 5, 82 
Dance for Physical Education Majors 

on the College Level 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12 


Dance for Physical Education Majors 


on the Graduate Level 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 11, 12 
Class Costume Problems 356.7 
Program Costume Problems 5, 6, 7,9, 10 
Organization of Special Programs 1,4, 5, 6, 10, 12 


Dance Materials for Special 

Programs 
Accompaniment for Dance 3,5 
Folk Dance: 


a. European 2,5. $8. 12 
b. Eastern 
c. South American 12 


d. North American 4, 5, 9, 11, 12 


Modern Dance: 


a. Problems in Technique 3.5.6.7, 9:10; 19 

b. Problems in Improvisation 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, #1 
Social or Ballroom Dance: 

a. Traditional forms 9 

b. Current variations 9 
Organization of Dance Groups 

(Extracurricular or Academic) : 

a. Modern 6, 10 

b. Folk or Square 9 1,12 < 
Integration of Dance with Other Arts 3, 6, 10 
Methods of Teaching 8, 12 
Teacher-Training Problems: 

a. Folk fi, 32 

b. Modern 11,12 
Research in Dance 
Dance Symposium 3 
Evaluations in Dance 3 


s- * *® 


The University of Georgia Dance Club, directed by Cora A. 
Miller, reports its collaboration -with the drama department in 
the production of the morality play, Everyman, on Decenaber 
9-11 in the Fine Arts Auditorium at Athens, Georgia. A dance 
portrayal of the conflict in the life of Everyman, presented as 
a prologue to the more formal drama, was a logical outgrowth 
of particular problems of force with which the dance club had 
been working. Everyman appeared as an arrogant person who is 
tempted by evil, drawn to good, torn between both, overcome 
by conflict, and finally surrounded and sustained by the positive 
forces in his life. The positive and negative forces were repre- 
sented by group movement, and the entire study was performed 
without accompaniment. The design of the costumes was simple, 
the colors symbolic. The positive forces wore a soft gray, the 
negative forces red, and Everyman, a combination of the two. 
The subtle and imaginative lighting under the direction of 
Leighton M. Ballew, head of the drama department, was a 
moving and intense adjunct to the whole production. The 
University of Georgia also announces its first dance class for 
men which was organized last fall in response to a request 
from the drama department. All interested students are eligible 
for enrollment. 

* * * 

At Purdue University the modern dance club, directed by Betty 
Pease, participated in the all-campiis show, “Varsity Varieties,” 
on December 7. The group composition, “Painted Boogie,” 
choreographed by the club, won top honors in the competition. 
On January 16 the club sponsored an evening of experimental 
dance consisting of original group and solo compositions per- 
formed by pledges and sophomore physical education majors. 
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The audience voted for the three most interesting COMPIsition< 
which will be repeated in the annual spring concert. Thos 
selected were “Pop Goes the Weasel” by Mary Jo Ganz, 
“Lament” by Loraine Carroll, and “Lamps A’Glow” by Mar. 
jorie Chance. The club also sponsored a dance symposium for 
Indiana colleges and universities on March 22. Gertrude Lip. 
pincott was invited to teach a master class and to appear in 
concert at this time. Her program included the premiere of 
“Ki Yipee Yay” with music by Louis Horst. On April 19 
twenty members of the club are giving a demonstration 9 
modern dance techniques followed by a short concert at Sheri. 
dan, Indiana, for the annual convention of the Sunshine Clyb 
a statewide organization of high school girls. To complete their 
spring schedule the club expects to collaborate with the music 
and drama organizations in the production of “New Moon” fo; 
the annual Harlequin show, revived for the first time since the 
war. Susan Hart has been named student dance director ang 
assistant to Miss Pease. 
* * * 

Two hurdred students from eleven St. Louis County schook 
were guests of Washington University, St. Louis, on January 
18. The purpose of the symposium was to acquaint these sty. 
dents with modern dance since the majority of them had never 
participated in this type of dance. The program opened with 
mixer games followed by a dance demonstration by thirty girls 
from Ward Junior High School, University City, under the 
supervision of Virginia Krautheim, student teacher from Wash- 
ington University, and Louise Nagel, critic teacher at Ward. 
A master lesson was conducted by H. Jean Knapp, instructor 
at Washington University, assisted by senior major students. 
A special feature of the symposium was the preparation of 
group compositions by the participatiug students. Each group 
was assisted by a senior major student and each group contained 
no more than two students from the same school and represented 
all levels of experience. All worked on the same problem of 
variations in locomotion, and each group in turn presented its 
finished composition at the end of the session. The afternoon 
was so satisfactory that a second symposium using the same 
general plan was scheduled for March 3 with the students of 
St. Louis public high schools as guests. Washington Univer- 
sity is also cooperating with the physical education club in 
sponsoring a class in modern dance for teachers. Thirty-four 
teachers representing twenty different schools on the elemen- 
tary, high school, and college level meet at the University for 
an hour each week under the leadership of H. Jean Knapp who 
enlists the contributions of the various members of the group 

a 


The dance group of Mount Holyoke College has been for- 
tunate in obtaining outstanding visiting instructors this season. 
On December 9, Mary Anthony of the Hanya Holm Studio 
faculty taught body techniques and locomotor patterns to the 
dance group and also to the modern dance classes of the col- 
lege. On February 17, Gertrude Lippincott, formerly on the 
Mount Holyoke faculty and director of the dance group, in- 
structed the group and also presented a concert program includ- 
ing premieres of her dances “The Devil is Loneliness” and 
“This is the Passing.” The dance group, directed by Margaret 
Pataky, has been working on original compositions which were 


presented at the college in March. 
* *k # 


The Columbia High School dance club of South Orange and 
Maplewood, New Jersey, boasts 45 members according to Ita 
Hoxsie, the director. In January an open house program for 
students, parents, and faculty was presented. The open house 
plan was started last year to provide additional experience in 
dancing before an audience prior to the presentation of the 
spring assembly program. This year’s assembly program will 
consist of a series of dances based on scenes from a girl's life. 
One of the students is writing a script to accompany the pro- 
gram and an art student is in charge of the sets. The physical 
education classes at Columbia High School are now participat- 
ing in modern dance classes twice a week for three months. 
Square and social dance were given for a three-month period 
at the beginning of the season. Use of student teachers for 
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«terug dancing added greatly to the success of the social 
ji 


dance classes. = 


For the first time since its chartered inception five years ago 

America’s only university of the dance, Jacob's Pillow, Lee, 
oe has announced the appointment of new artistic directors. 
eo Mahoney and Thalia Mara have been selected by the 
poard of directors to serve in this capacity in the absence of 
Ted Shawn. Choreographers and concert artists of wide expe- 
‘ance in this country and abroad, Mr. Mahoney and Miss Mara 
ony s and artistic directors of the School of Dance 


nder: “ 
mg eae Hall, New York. Mr. Mahoney’s academic 
background includes the Juilliard School of Music where he 


served on the faculty as the head of the dance department and 
choreographer. Both he and Miss Mara have been faculty 
members and guest artists at the Pillow in past seasons. ; 
Retaining the salient features of the educational dance curric- 
ulum established in previous seasons, Mr. Mahoney and Miss 
Mara also plan an expanded festival program and improved 
housing and recreational facilities which the lifting of wartime 


ictions will now permit. 
restri a 


Across the country at the University of Idaho, Patti Utgard 
is conducting tryouts for a junior Orchesis group which it is 
hoped will be the nucleus of a regular Orchesis next year. Miss 
Utgard is also in charge of the choreography for the all-Uni- 
versity musical comedy, “Sing, Singleton, Sing,” an original 
production by two of the Caen professors. 

Of course we would like to see all Journal readers at the 
national convention this month but we realize this is impossible. 
Those who can come early should try to reach Seattle in time 
for the joint concert of the Van Tuyl-Eleanor Lauer and 
Eleanor King dance groups on Sunday evening, April 20. 
Eleanor King gave a series of lecture demonstrations and con- 
certs in California colleges in March and early April The Van 
Tuyl-Lauer group is scheduled for performances in Oregon and 
Washington communities en route to the AAHPER convention 
where they will present a demonstration as part of the pre- 
convention dance program. Elizabeth Burchenal, the folk dance 
authority, will also be featured at the convention sessions as well 
as Mrs. Faye Knox, whose work with young children has 
stimulated the Portland, Oregon, recreational dance program 
described elsewhere in this issue. 





| « Canadian News + 


By Hart M. Devenney 
Winnipeg, Canada 





The seventh meeting of the National Physical Fitness Coun- 
cil was held in Ottawa, February 18-21. In opening the meet- 
ing the minister of National Health and Welfare, Hon. Paul 
Martin, said that he did not feel that the objective of thie 
Council should be one of physical fitness alone. He saw the 
need for developing a broader point of view by including recre- 
ational pursuits and programs such as mental fitness, cultural 
development, and the social integration of the many types of 
people from different -lands who make up Canada’s population. 
The whole purpose of the program, Mr. Martin said, was the 
creation of a sound and healthy Canadian citizenship. 

In her report Doctor Doris Plewes, assistant national di- 
rector of physical fitness, urged the attention of the Council 
to the need for minimum standards in many activities. The de- 
velopment of rules for team games suitable for use on the 
teen-age level is a matter which should be given priority, said 
Dr. Plewes. National rating boards for games officials should 
be developed cooperatively by all those concerned. The Na- 
tional Physical Fitness Council was asked to sponsor a re- 
search project, which might be submitted to the Canadian 
Medical Association for approval, to investigate what would 
constitute the program of physical activities and what the 
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dosage should be for the several types at each developmental 
level. The Wetzel Grid as as an indicator of physical fitness and 
development was again explained. Five or six institutes were 
suggested by Dr. Plewes as a means of promoting understand- 
ing of this technique. It was felt that physical educators have 
a very definite use for and interest in it. 

Professor N. C. Hart, honorary secretary-treasurer of the 
Canadian Olympic Association, has released tentative informa- 
tion that the Olympic trials for the Canadian team going to 
London will probably be held in July, 1948, and that they 
will be in Ontario and Quebec. 

It is expected that each provincial branch of the AAUC 
will conduct preliminary meets and trials to select representa- 
tives for the final national meets. 

Dr. A. S. Lamb of McGill University is preparing standards 
for measurable competitions in these trials. 

The secretary of the recreation division of the Canadian Wel- 
fare Council, Mr. E. R. McEwan, reports that much work 
is being done by representative national committees concerned 
with pertinent problems. in the broad recreational field. In 
the main these committees are working in three areas, recruit- 
ing and training leaders, community organization for recrea- 
tion, and community centers and public recreation. 

The first committee is subdivided into four smaller ,roups 
located in Montreal under the chairmanship of Miss Sybil 
Ross, secretary of the recreation division of the Counci! of 
Social Agencies. It will deal with recreation services in 
Canada. A questionnaire has gone out to five hundred munici- 
palities across the country and it is hoped that the material 
contained in the Canadian Youth Commission’s report, Youth 
and Recreation, will be brought up to date with the recent de- 
velopments in the field of public recreation. In Part II the 
subcommittee will work on jobs in the field of public recrea- 
tion with Ernest Lee and Donalda McCrea of Vancouver as co- 
chairmen. Dr. O. E. Ault of Ottawa will direct Part III of 
the subcommittee dealing with courses of training available in 
Canada for recreation workers, while Miss Opal Boynton of 
Toronto is chairman of Part IV with the task of drafting 
recommendations for the content of courses required to equip 
leaders. 

Dr. ‘Charles E. Hendry of the University of Toronto school 
of social work will act as chairman of the second major com- 
mittee of the recreation division of the Canadian Welfare Coun- 
cil, namely the Committee to Study Community Organization 
for Recreation. The third major phase of work, Secretary 
McEwan reports, is in the field of community centers and pub- 
lic recreation, and Dr. Sydney Dillick will act as chairman. 

Plans are well under way for the development of a national 
camp training center to be located at Camp Ahmek on Canoe 
Lake, Algonquin Park, Ontario. Dates for this year have 
been set for June 20-29. 

Cooperating in the development of the center are the Canadian 
Camping Association, the Canadian Welfare Council, the Ontario 
Camping Association, and the Ontario Department of Education. 
The camp training center is being designed to serve camp di- 
rectors, senior staff personnel, and counsellors in camps of all 
types. Charles E. Hendry will act as director and costs are 
to be kept to a minimum. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

One of the most interesting and constructive annual reports 
received is that of A. Stewart Clarke, youth and community 
counsellor of the Chilliwack and district youth and community 
counsellor plan. It is a treatise on recreation, and the City of 
Chilliwack is fortunate to have such leadership as Mr. Clarke 
can give. Copies may be had through the provincial recrea- 
tion office. 

Jerry Mathisen has written an informative outline on con- 
ditioning for sports. Pre-season training is stressed throughout. 


ALBERTA 
The Edmonton Branch of the Canadian association continues 
to hold the Alberta spotlight with its “on the job” instructional 
sessions. “Pep” Moon, well known hockey referee, and Miss 
Tess Johnson of the University of Alberta staff were respon- 
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sible for the activity and discussion at the February meeting. 

Twenty-five community rinks are operated in Edmonton. The 
excellence of city leagues is due in no small measure to their 
existence, for it is not uncommon to find children learning 
their fundamentals here. School hockey leagues, commercial, 
and other kinds of hockey leagues all make use of the com- 
munity rinks. 

Edmonton’s annual winter carnival week was featured by the 
opening parade. During the carnival activities were moc- 
casin dancing, wood chopping contests, ski jumping, hockey 
games, a dog derby, and speed skating. The Glenora Ice 
Show was enthusiastically received. 

Victoria High School in Edmonton places great importance 
on extracurricular athletics. A wide variety of activities is 
planned for each year by the boys’ and the girls’ athletic asso- 
ciations. Track and field, basketball, volleyball, tumbling, box- 
ing and wrestling, ping pong, skiing, bowling, badminton, and 
swimming clubs as well as tennis and golf are all given a 
place in the interests of the students. 


SASKATCHEWAN 

Speed-skating activities received a boost- during January. 
Under the auspices of the Saskatchewan Recreation Movement 
and the local recreation supervisors, a representative of the 
Saskatoon speed-skating club held demonstration and instruc- 
tion periods in Regina, Moosejaw, and Saskatoon. 

Miss Lawson of Saskatoon won the Canadian women’s inter- 
mediate championship at Sudbury, and C. MacKay of the 
same city won the men’s three-mile event. 

One representative of SRM organized figure-skating classes 
in six towns with populations varying from 300 to 1,300. A 
professional instructor spent one day in each of the towns with 
classes averaging from 14 to 25. The towns are planning 
carnivals with the local talent thus instructed. 

The Saskatchewan section of the Women’s Amateur Ath- 
letic Federation of Canada has been reorganized with the fol- 
lowing officers: president, Miss Lucille McConnell, women’s 
physical education division, University of Saskatchewan; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Miss Jean Storey, University of Saskatchewan. 

A full scale junior provincial curling playdown was held 
this year. The northern section boosted twenty-eight rinks 
out of twenty-eight districts represented in the finals at Saska- 
toon. Despite snowblocked roads and railways, twenty-five 
out of twenty-eight districts had rinks which competed. A team 
from Saskatoon Technical College represented the province 
in the interprovincial final. 

A highly successful provincial ski meet was held at Prince 
Albert with skiers from Prince Albert, Birch Hills, and Saska- 
toon participating. 

MANITOBA 
The Winnipeg YMCA physical education director reports 


the largest attendance of any branch in Canada during the year 
in his annual report. Forty basketball teams participate in 


the city league; twenty-six in the house league. Volleyball 
was also popular‘ with over 40 teams in operation. Over 800 
physical fitness tests were given to men and boys. Many other 


statistics are supplied by Dave Strain which indicate that an 
active program is meeting‘ varied needs. 

During February the YMCA volleyball team competed in the 
gopher state and midwestern volleyball championships. Al- 
though defeating Sioux Falls and Duluth, they were in turn 
defeated in the main event by Omaha and St. Paul. 

The University of Manitoba is pointing to the junior city 
championships with fifteen wins to one loss. 

St. Andrews led all the way in the senior championship and 
although the local play-offs have not as yet occurred it looks 
as if they will represent the province in the Canadian senior 
play-offs. 

March 3-8 was planned by the Winnipeg YMCA as 
Health and Fitness Week. There was a display of health 
and fitness materials, pamphlets, posters, etc., in the lobby. The 
city x-ray unit and its staff of technicians took chest 
x-rays of all members. Special medical examinations were 
given to gymnasium classes as well as physical fitness tests. 
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Movies on health and fitness were shown to 
groups in the “Y.” It was thought that 5,000 Pree 
affected by the health week emphasis. wer 

The director of recreation, Charles Barbour, reports 
in January his department supervised 25 community . rj , 
a monthly attendance of 88,747 youngsters and adults, Fj ~ 
schools use these rinks at specific times. Twenty-eight teams fy 
boys 12 years and under competed in the playground hocke 
league. Some 69 rinks, playground and community rinks, 
flooded by Mr. Barbour’s department during January, = 

The director of physical education, Robert Jarman, Of ty 
Winnipeg School District No. 1, had a particularly busy 
of competition over and above his regular teaching Program 
Emphasizing ‘not only physical activity in his extra 
recreation program, Mr. Jarman was influential in hay; 
Teachers Dramatic Society present three one-act plays, Ate. 
pin bowling tournament for high schools in cooperation with 
the‘ Manitoba ten-pin bowling association brought together fou 
teams from each of the four high schools for the three-day 
tournament. 

The annual snowshoe and ski meet organized by the 
men’s section of the board of trade with the cooperation of 
the division of physical education was held on' Saturday, 
ruary 22, Three hundred students from 25 schools wer 
entered in this meet with “Dick” Green’s Gordon Bel] grow 
winning ‘the senior grand prize. 

Over 700 contestants from every school in the city partic. 
pated in the annual school skating races. Seven different cl. 
sifications from midget to unlimited gave Director' Jarman an 
his colleagues much work but the enthusiasm can be j 
by the fact that 3,000 youngsters were at the semifinals to chee 
for the school representatives. 

A junior and senior interschool girls’ basketball series wy 
run off recently. Five high schools had teams entered in th 
series which concluded March 21. 

The director of the Manitoba physical fitness program, Har 
Devenney tells of detailed activity along the recreation front 
in the rest of the province in his annual report. During Jan. 


-ary, for instance, five refresher courses for local leaders wer 


conducted by his division of physical fitness. In. addition tp 
the 200 teachers attending the Gimli leadership course, over 3) 
participated in the short term courses. The great majority 
were from rural areas. 


ONTARIO 

Peterborough is one of the latest towns to employ a fill 
time recreation director. John Pearson, director of recreation 
for Brantford, will shortly make a cross-Canada tour in th 
interest of the Parks and Recreation Association of Cana 
John Kidd, the director of RA, the recreation association for 
Dominion government employees, reports one of the largest 
activity years on record. 


QUEBEC 

Stan Rough has sent on his annual report from Arvida, Qu 
bec. This is a bilingual city of 9,000, located on a plateau a 
tidewater on the Saguenay River. More than 100 commuil 
organizations of all kinds care for the recreational, religious 
educational, cultural, and fraternal life of its people The 
recreation ‘center which serves the citizens is operated by tlt 
Arvida Athletic Association, Inc. 

The Montreal Parks and Playgrounds Association Inc, 
ganized into the division of parks, playgrounds, commu 
councils, and the ‘community garden league, has sent on i 
annual report. The executive director, William Bowie, 
long been well known in the field of recreation in Canada, Hs 
association is acting as a ‘laboratory of experimentation atl 
practice in the field of community recreation. Each of the 
four divisions of the association reports increased activity within 
the limitation of funds ‘and qualified leadership. 


NEW BRUNSWICK ; 
Probably the most encouraging thing in the whole nationd 
picture is the announcement that this province, heretofore, ' 
little behind in its recognition of‘ recreation as a necessary fune 
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: overnment, is to have its own director of physical 
te 2 nnouncement will shortly be made on this by the 


oval ‘authorities. 
NOVA SCOTIA 

Hugh Noble has sent along a copy of the constitution of 
the newly formed headmasters’ association in Nova Scotia. They 

attempting to divide the province into ‘four zones with 
socesentatives from each zone whose responsibility it will be to 
Salar and provide interscholastic competition. It is felt 
that such a “move will help guide and coordinate the entries of 
the various schools into province-wide competition. 

Dr. W. C. Ross, director of physical fitness for the province, 
will represent the Maritimes on the Executive of the AAUC. 

Several additional communities in Nova Scotia are to appoint 
full-time recreational directors, notably Amherst, North Syd- 
ney, Bridgetown, and Annapolis. Also’ some school boards are 
looking forward to expanding their program in physical educa- 
tion and are seeking qualified teachers to direct this work. 
In all high schools ‘where girls play basketball, girls’ rules are 
followed. Only a few town teams play boys’ rules; 

Every effort is being made to qualify basketball officials in 
Nova Scotia on‘a national rating. The Halifax city league is 
only sanctioning qualified officials. 

The Canadian Red Cross Society is to augment its program 
of swimming and water safety in‘ Nova Scotia, according to 
Mr. Kuryluk. He will have three assistants and four schools 
of instruction are contemplated at Halifax, Acadia University, 
Digby, and Sydney. : 

A revised course of study for the elementary and secondary 
schools of the province in health education is being studied by 
a committee under ‘the chairmanship of Hugh A. Noble. Dr. 
C. G. Mosher, supervisor of schools, Truro; O. B. Smith, super- 
visor of schools, Glace Bay; Graham Hennessy, supervisor of 
schools, Amherst; D. C. Fraser, inspector of schools, New 
Glasgow; C. Crowell, inspector of schools, Shelburne; and 
H. H. Wetmore, supervisor of schools, Yarmouth, complete 
the committee roster. 

Miss Betty Mackintosh has recently been appointed a teacher 
of physical education in the Amherst public schools. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND 
Lt. Col. W. W. Reid, director of physical fitness, has made 
his first report to Mr. L. W. Shaw, PEI National Physical 
Fitness Council member. A varied program of activity has been 
initiated. Winter physical recreation has received emphasis 
by Col. Reid who is considerably limited by lack of financial 
support and trained leadership. 


Northwest District + 
« Association News 


By Carol C. Cornish 
Ballard High School, Seattle, Wash. 














The nominating committee of the Northwest District Associ- 
ation would greatly appreciate hearing from members concern- 
ing nominations for officers for the coming year. The committee 
is very anxious to give full consideration to all members who 
have been active in the state and Northwest District associa- 
tions and urges that names for nominations with a brief note 
concerning work done and offices held be sent to any committee 
member. The committee members are Nora Hall, chairman, 
Puyallup Public Schools, Puyallup, Washington; Mr. Harold 
A. Bishop, State Department of Education, Salem Oregon; Mr. 
Leon G. Green, Department of Physical Education, University 
of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho; Dr. Helen G. Smith, Department of 
Physical Education, Washington State College, Pullman, Wash- 
ington; Miss Marjorie Stevenson, Director of Physical Educa- 
tion, Eastern Montana Normal School, Billings, Montana. 
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MONTANA a at et By Elena Sliepcevich 

“On To Seattle” was the theme of the state meeting of the 
Montana Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation which was-held in- Missoula on February 1. Carl 
Klafs, state supervisor for health, physical education, and recre- 
ation was elected president to succeed K, Elizabeth Anderson. 
Elena M. Sliepcevich, Montana State Normal College, Dillon, 
was named vice president, and Mrs. Floy S. Hobbs, Ennis, be- 
came secretary-treasurer. Dillon was selected as the site of the 
next state meeting. 

Following a business session, demonstrations of various activ- 
ities were held in the University gymnasium. Rhythmics, 
tumbling, calisthenics, folk and tap dancing were demonstrated 
by grade school children and college women. 

Guest speaker at the luncheon at the Montmartre Room at the 
Missoula Hotel was Sarah Barnes, consultant in orthopedic 
nursing for the state board of health, who spoke on services 
for crippled children and related services. 

Much interest and enthusiasm were displayed toward the 
national convention at which the Northwest District will be the 
host group in cooperation with the Southwest District. Elena 
Sliepcevich was named delegate for Montana. 

The Gallatin County High School of Bozeman was the scene 
of much activity on Saturday, January 25. Girls from Billings, 
Manhattan, Big Timber, Belgrade, Anaconda, Three Forks, 
Whitehall, Helena, and Bozeman gathered for a playday of 
basketball, volleyball, tumbling, darts, and swimming under the 
sponsorship of the girls’ athletic association. During the lunch 
which was served in the high school library, a welcome was ex- 
tended to the visitors by Mrs. Mary Gluth, sponsor of the 
Bozeman GAA. Mr. Carl Klafs, state supervisor of physical 
education, spoke to the group on the value of playdays and 
stressed the importance of physical education. A musical pro- 
gram was presented by the Bozeman girls before the group 
adjourned to the auditorium where each guest school presented 
a skit. During the swimming period the instructors met with 
Mr. Klafs and participated in a round-table discussion on the 
health and physical education program in the state. The day’s 
program closed with a social hour at the high school. Reports 
received from the attending groups were most favorable as to 
the success of the day. 

As their social meeting for February the women’s athletic 
association at Montana State Normal College held a sports pro- 
gram in the gymnasium on Monday, February 10. Following the 
activity period the group enjoyed a campfire social at the 
campus grill. 

Numeral sweaters for the Normal College WAA have ar- 
rived and the attractive black and orange combination is evident 
on the campus every Monday when the girls all wear them to 
class. Ushering at home basketball contests, handling of con- 
cessions, and a basketball tournament are occupying the in- 
terests of the group at present. 


OREGON . a ee ee By Clyde Martin 

The Albany Civic Recreation Center has solved the problem 
of adequate adult, volunteer supervision of teen-age activities 
by the establishment of a host and hostess organization. 

The Albany women’s club, Mrs. J. E. Hyatt, president, re- 
quested that a share of the work of the Center be given to them 
as a project. They were presented with the task of supplying 
volunteer supervision of the Center and the first step was the 
selection of a host and hostess committee from the women’s 
club. A host and hostess chairman was appointed and the com- 
mittee, chairman, and director cooperated in obtaining men and 
women to serve at the Center. The final plan called for a group 
of men and women to work for a two-month period with another 
group taking their places at the conclusion of the designated 
period. Twenty-four persons were needed each period to pro- 
vide two volunteers for each afternoon and. two for each 
evening. 

The organization has been very successful and most influ- 
ential in the success of the Center. The youngsters learn to 
respect necessary authority and appreciate, rather than resent, 
the presence of the adults. Through the host and hostess or- 













ganization more parents are becoming acquainted with the pro- 
gram of recreation as volunteers are not limited to any certain 
group. The success of the plan is dependent upon having a 
strong, active club vitally interested in youth welfare. 


WASHINGTON... . . 


A meeting of the King County Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation was held in Seattle on February 
13. President Lou Hull presided. Mr. John Paul Jones, a well 
known architect, was the main speaker. He presented pertinent 
facts relative to the construction of gymnasia from the archi- 
tect’s viewpoint. The meeting was then thrown open for general 
discussion. Mr. Jones urged teachers to make their needs and 
desires known. These cannot always be met, due to financial 
considerations in most cases but ofttimes a satisfactory con- 
clusion can be reached. Mr. A. C. Pelton, Mr. G. Spencer 
Reeves, and Mr. August Auernheimer then discussed plans for 
the national convention. 

At a luncheon meeting the physical education students of the 
University of Washington met in their social room, the Tower 
Room, Thursday, February 27, for a national convention rally. 
Topics and plans for the Student Section were discussed. The 
Seattle physical education students are planning a breakfast for 
all students on Thursday of the convention week. 

The WAHPER will have a combined luncheon, business 
meeting, and election of officers at 12 noon, Wednesday, April 
23. The place will be announced later. Tickets may be pur- 
chased near’ the registration desk at national convention head- 
quarters, Hotel Olympic, Monday, April 21. Miss Mary A. 
Stapp, Centralia High School, is chairman. 

On the second Wednesday of every month the GADS meet to 
discuss new ideas for girls’ sports and playdays. The GADS are 
the girls’ athletic directors of the schools in the Puget Sound 
League. The plan for the organization of the girls’ athletic 
directors into such an association was presented to the Puget 
Sound League Principals Association and full approval was 
granted the group. The directors set to work on three 
immediate problems: 

1. The organization of regular playday schedules for girls. 

2. The establishment of rules and regulations governing these 
playdays. 

3. The establishment of a uniform point system. . 

Last fall a regular playday schedule for 1946-47 was worked 
out. As the schools in the league are divided into a north and 
south end with five schools in each group, a similar pattern was 
used in the playday schedule. Each school in the north end 
plays host to the other four schools at a Wednesday afternoon 
playday, and the same thing is done in the south section. 

The Wednesday afternoon playdays usually begin at 1 P. M. 
and end at 3 with the main emphasis on the activities sponsored 
for the day. Five all-day Saturday playdays have been sched- 
uled for the year and these playdays are attended by representa- 
tives from all ten of the league schools. In the junior high 
school organization Wednesday afternoon playdays were sched- 
uled for each of the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades. The host 
school invites as many girls as it can accommodate and emphasis 
is placed on having as many different girls as possible partici- 
pate each time. Participation is on a color team basis and the 
activities for various playdays throughout the year are lead-up 
games and games of low organization, particularly for the junior 
high school level, and volleyball, basketball, softball and folk 
dancing. 

Organizing and officiating at the games are done by the girls 
as this provides an opportunity for the development of relia- 


By Kay Fox 





bility, leadership, sociability, and good sportsmanship 
The minutes of the Wednesday night meetin 
each member and to the superintendents and pr 
school so they may be kept informed of the 
GADS. This has given the administrators a b 
ing of the program that the group is trying to dey 
of the problems that confront them. To mae pate 
coordinated the physical education program in the sc re: 


BS are sent tp 
Incipals in 

activities of the 
etter understang. 


h ’ 
the league. After the development of a satisfactory eal - 
gram for the girls in the league, it is hoped the organizaiy 


will have an opportunity to work on problems in the field 
health and physical education in school programs, . 

The directors find the meetings a wonderful opportunity { 
the exchange of ideas and for discussion of material we Se 
If readers desire more information on the GADS program th 
may write to Betty Moe, Enumclaw High School, Enumela 
Washington. . 

In a few years the University of Washington may be turnt 
out an increasing number of officials with national ratings. With 
Miss Kay Fox as advisor, the officials’ club was organized ip 
January, 1947, to fulfill a double purpose: first, to Provide the 
training and practice needed by the girls who wish to try for 
national ratings, and second, to make student officials available 
for the intramural sports program. Since its organization the 
club members have practiced officiatirig at basketball games 
and within a short time, discussion of softball rules will be 
started. Plans for the club also include badminton and tennis 
umpiring and volleyball officiating. This is one of several clubs 
which gives credit toward a “W” award. 

Present members of the club include Virginia Boerjan, Vir. 
ginia Caley, Helen Dexter, Lorraine Flower, Lottie Gillis, Ivo. 
gene Henson, Beverly Humphreys, Emma Jelleberg, Marilyn 
Nordale, Mary Peterson, Iris Portef, Fudge Sakanachi, Anm 
Lee Simmons, Bea Sorenson, Betty Strand, Beverly Tucker, 
and Mary Wheless. 


During the war years when the sport of skiing was not much 
in evidence, the dry skiing courses taught by Kathro Kidwell 
at the University of Washington were dropped. Now with the 
return of ski services and increased interest in this activity dry 
skiing has come back into the curriculum. 

The purpose of the course is to help the beginner, lessen the 
danger of accidents by teaching safety for all, condition for 
actual skiing, and to give students a speaking acquaintance with 
the skiing world. 

In the activity period the course covers special exercises for 
conditioning, balance and flexibility, methods of climbing and 
traveling on the level, and the techniques of movement involved 
in the snow plow, single stem, stem, and pure christiania. The 
discussion period includes, among other things, information re 
garding purchasing and caring for equipment, waxing problems, 
graphic presentation of skiing techniques, showing of films, 
current skiing news, ski safety and first aid for injured skiiers, 
terminology of skiing, and a discussion of the types of racing 
course setting, and judging of races. ‘ 

This year for the first time the spotlight is being focused om 
recreational skiing for women. Under the auspices of th, 
women’s recreation council two opportunities were afforded 
women skiiers to participate in organized skiing competition 
The ski-rally, to which other colleges and universities wert 
invited, was a sort of starting event and the all-University sk 
carnival climaxed the snow fun. Skiing for university wome 
under suitable conditions and supervision is the aim of the Unt 
versity of Washington recreational, as well as curricular, skiing 
program. 
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* SHIRT No. 120 
= SHORTS No. 6798 


today for new style folder. 


@ Like so many other Physical Directors, 
you (and your students and their par- 
ents) will prize BRODERICK SUITS for 
their. refreshingly original, lastingly 
sound styling—for their bright, fresh 
colors, their perfect cut, distinctive lines, 
and full true sizes. The smartness of 
figure-flattering, yet comfortably fitting 
BRODERICK-TAILORED garments gives 


students a new interest and enthusiasm 





SHIRT No. 166 


SHORTS No. 301 for health and physical education. 


@ Broderick Gym-Fabrics are first qual- 
ity, woven specially to take the severe 
punishment of frequent washing and 
rough use that gym-suits get, year after 
year. Colors are VAT-DYED, stay bright 
and fresh through years of sunlight, per- 


Spiration, and wash. 


1727 So. Brand Blvd. 
Glendale 4, California 
Phone: CHapman 5-1406 


. 
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BRODERICK Girls’ Gym-Suits 


(so popular with Physical Directors and Students) 


order NOW for Fall. 


Selecting the best value in smart, sturdy gym-suits 
is one of your chief responsibilities—make an “A” 
by ordering BRODERICK SUITS — NOW. Write 


When in BRODERICK SUITS your class is dressed— 
Each girl’s inspired to play her best! 


You are cordially invited to visit our display at the National Convention, Seattle, Washington. 





@ Seams are LOCK - STITCHED, hold 
firmly in the stooping, stretching, bend- 
ing of gym classes. Suits are cut true 
to size. SANFORIZED to stay true to 
size. EVERY SUIT IS UNCONDITION- 


ALLY GUARANTEED. 


















@ TOM BRODERICK COMPANY is 
recognized by the schools from coast to 
coast as the outstanding designer and 
maker of girls’ Physical Education Suits. 
Because we specialize exclusively in 
Girls’ Gym-Suits—and standardize on the 
most popular styles and materials— 
surprisingly low prices for such top 
quality suits are made possible. 
YOUR STUDENTS PAY NO PREM- 
1UM FOR BRODERICK 


QUALITY. ALL-IN-ONE 


No. 7230 


2400 Broadway 
Parsons, Kansas. 
Phone: Parsons 620 



















Look to 
 MEDART 
) for... 


LEADERSHIP IN SERVING 
THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 


74 years in serving the nation’s schools 
has given Medart unquestioned lead- 
ership in the field of gym and locker 
t room equipment and physical educa- 
be tional apparatus. During these years 
' .  Medarthas pioneered the development 
of new ideas and improvement which 
has earned for Medart products the 
slogan “the standard of comparison.” 
Medart leadership and experience are 
your assurance of sound investment 
when you buy equipment made by... 
Medart of St. Louis. 
































Medart Makes The Following Equipment... 


Steel Lockers « Steel Lockerobes - Gym- 
nasium Apparatus « Telescopic Gym Seats 
Basketball Backstops + Basketball Score- 
boards - and the new Acromat-Trampolin 











Look in on us at the A. A. H. P. E. R. 52nd Annual Meeting, 
Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Washington, April 21-26. Booths 25 and 26. 
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How We Deo Iz" 


A Coeducational Sports Day 


EACH year many schools and colleges include in their 
activity program one or more playdays. Often these are 
a tradition of long standing and eagerly anticipated by the 








* students as one of the highlights of the year. The 


from the University of California at Los Angeles len’ in 
other coeds from nearby colleges and universities haye en- 
joyed participating in an annual playday for many years, Ip. 
stead of the usual Women’s Athletic Association the Universi 
of California at Los Angeles has ‘a coeducational recreation 
organization called the University Recreation Association which 
provides opportunities for all kinds of leisure-time activities 
As plans for attending the annual playday were being dis. 
cussed at one of the University Recreation Association Board 
meetings, the playday chairman suggested that the University 
of California at Los Angeles hold an intercollegiate coeduca. 
tional sports day. Her idea was greeted with great enthusiasm 
and the first Intercollegiate Coeducational Sports Day came 
into being. 

The University Recreation Association Board invited the 
governing bodies of three of our other campus organizations 
to share in the planning and sponsorship. These groups were 
the Associated Women Students, Associated Men Students, 
and the Women’s Physical Education Club. 

The purpose of the Coeducational Sports Day was to provide 
an opportunity for mixed recreation and friendly competition 
for some of the more highly skilled men and women from 
nearby universities. Since this was to be an experiment in 
intercollegiate coeducational recreation, the committee chose 
the activities for the program carefully and finally decided to 
limit the sports to badminton, golf, tennis, and volleyball. Five 
schools were invited to participate: Compton Junior College, 
Pomona College, University of California at Santa Barbara, 
University of Southern California, and the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. Each school was contacted through 
its women’s athletic association or university recreation asso- 
ciation, and requested to send four girls and four boys for 
tennis and volleyball, and two girls and two boys for bad- 
minton and golf. This totalled twenty-four participants from 
each school. Each school was invited to send students to 
participate in the water show and exhibition to be held after 
lunch. A member of the faculty from each school was also 
invited. The method of selecting the boys and girls was left 
to each school. At the University of California at Los 
Angeles the various sports clubs publicized the event and 
uséd it as an incentive for their members, but also allowed non- 
members to try out for the places. 


The actual program for the day was as follows: 


7:30 a.m. Golfers: Register and Tee Off, 
Brentwood Golf Club 
8 - 9:30 Registration: Foyer, Women’s Physi- 
cal Education Building 
9- 11:30 Volleyball: Outdoor courts 


Tennis: Courts 
Badminton: Women’s Gymnasium 


12- 1:00 p.m. Luncheon: Green adjacent to pool or 
gymnasium 

1 - 3:00 Welcome: Chairman, Coeducational 
Sports Day 


Results of Competition 
Water Show: Bruin Swimming Club 


and Guests 

Recreational Swimming and Games 

3:00 Refreshments: Green, Pool, and 
Gymnasium 


In badminton and tennis the doubles partners were from 
the same university and competition was such that each couple 
played every couple from the other schools. The foursomes 
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GYM SUITS BY MOORE 


A brand new collection of expertly de- 















signed Moore Gym Suits is ready for you 
now—IN STOCK right at the moment. In 
a choice of delightful colors and beautiful, 
enduring fabrics, all wash-fast and Sanfor- 


ized shrunk, of course. 


Write now for your free copy of our latest 
style book, “Masterpieces in Girls’ Gym 


Suits.” “S19 
Our 


40th Year 
1907-1947 
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SIGNAL HONOR ACCORDED 
BALLROOM DISCS 


An exclusive N.B.C. broadcast to Brazil in January 1947 
featuring Ballroom Disc Sambes and an interview with 
Albert Butler and Oscar Kosarin, pays tribute te the 
authentic rhythm and musical style of Ballroom Disc 
records. 











Ballroom 


pise 


DANCE RECORDS 


DESIGNED FOR DANCING BY ALBERT BUTLER 


THE STANDARDIZED RECORD 


FOR DANCE PARTIES 
AND TEACHING 


Authentic Rhythmic Accents 
No Vocals — Strict Tempos 





BALLROOM DISCS are now in use throughout the 
country in Dance Schools, Clubs, Recreation Cen- 
ters, YMCA‘’s and YWCA’s, High Schools and 
Colleges. The following are typical of many un- 
solicited endorsements: 


MR. OSCAR DURYEA—Past President, Dancing 
Masters of America, and MRS. DURYEA, Presi- 
dent, New York Society Teachers of Dancing, 
write: 

“This is to tell you how much our pupils enjoy the 
Ballroom Dise records . . . They ask for them to 
be played constantly.” 


MISS GEORGETTE WERNER — Chicago Ass’‘n 
Dancing Masters, comments: 


“A brilliant ideo and it most certainly should 
revolutionize teaching to select music.” 


MR. JOSHUA T. COCKEY—Baltimore, Maryland 
—Second Vice-President, Dancing Masters of 
America, writes: 

“We are using your records almost exclusively 
and find them most helpful.”’ 











NOW AVAILABLE— 
Six Albums of Four Records each 
@ Standard FOXTROT Favorites 
@ Modern FOXTROT Hits 
@ WALTZES 
@ RUMBAS 
@ SAMBAS 
@ TANGOS 


Write for literature to 


ALBERT BUTLER SCHOOL 


36 Central Park South New York 19, N. Y. 






























































in golf were made up of three men and one woman a 
of the schools were unable to send women for golf 
winning school was determined by the participant havin 
lowest score. In volleyball the teams were mixed we 
schools from which the members of the winning team come th 
announced in the results. Wer 

Hostesses, hosts, officials, and co-chairmen of the activis 
contributed to the spirit of friendliness which pervaded i 
day and many ideas on sports and recreation were exchanged 
Some of the visitors were eager to find out more about th, 
University Recreation Association. Ping-pong, darts ay 
badminton were played informally. 

Altogether 185 men and women participated either as player 
officials, hosts, hostesses, or guests. Each player was asked 
pay $.90 to cover partially the cost of the equipment, greens 
fees, and luncheon. Actually the total cost was but $1364 
for the whole day and all but $40.00 was covered by the 
registration fee. 

In evaluating the coeducational sports day the various chair. 
men of the activities and special events agreed that the dy 
had been a huge success and that by popular demand it should 
become an annual affair. Other recommendations and comments 
included the following: 

1. A second playing period following the recreation 
swimming. 

2. A dinner and dance in the evening. 

3. Better entertainment at the pool and luncheon. 

4. -A swimming and diving meet with alternate events {q 
men and women. 

5. Bowling. 

6. Ping-pong. 

7. Invitations to as many schools as facilities will permit 

8. Continued joint sponsorship with our other organizations 

The University Recreation Association at the University of 
California at Los Angeles concluded that the coeducation! 
sports day was a successful experiment in intercollegiate recre:. 
tion. 


JEAN Swenson 
University of California 
Los Angeles, Calif 


Arizona Archery 


RCHERY is one of our most popular individual sports 

This is due, in part, to our climate which is ideal for 
all-year-round shooting, and to the program we have esta 
lished for those interested in the sport. 

The numerous meets we enter give our students the incentive 
to practice in their free time and furnish them with tournament 
competition. During the year we enter the following meets: 
Winter Intercollegiate; Spring Western Sectional; National 
Intercollegiate Telegraphic; Arizona Archery Association; 
and the sportsday competition for college women in Arizom 
With archery intramurals once a semester, the classes havea 
definite goal continually before them. Shooting with a purpos 
in mind is essential to the development of good archers. 


Our equipment setup has been organized in a rather unig 
way. We are fortunate in being able to buy yew bows ata 
very low price, and have found that they are ideal for this 
climate. Some of those purchased in 1937 are still in class we 
Each bow is named, for identification purposes, and a studett 
uses the same bow each time she shoots. New bows att 
christened by an archer who has made an exceptionally good 
score, or has shown great improvement during a certain pe 
of time. She has the privilege of choosing the name, and ast 
result we have such bows as “Flat Top,” “Long Boy,” “Graciot 
Lady,” “Dawn,” and so forth. This idea of giving names t0 
bows instead of numbers, has tended to give our students a sof 
of friendly feeling toward their bows. 

For our varsity archers, we provide tournament arrows 
matched as closely as possible. Each arrow is numbered 4 
archers are instructed to shoot all 12 arrows in order, usilg 





This article was submitted by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 
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for 
Every Sport! 


AVAILABLE 
THRU LEADING 
ATHLETIC 
GOODS 
DISTRIBUTORS 


FIVE 


KKK KK 


STAR TRACK SCORE CARDS 


FIVE STAR is an equalized method for grad- 
ing the individual, from 1 to 100 points, in 
the 100, 880, Shot, High and Broad Jumps. 


FEATURES . . . individual echievement record . . . tends 
to promote competition within the individual to beat 
his previous record . . . splendid motivation for Physical 
Education Classes . . . five groups of a class may work 
at a time . . . thereby building group leadership . . 

flexible enough to meet the exponent factor of age, 
height and weight . . . serves as feeder system to varsity 
team automatically when student can compare his per- 
formance with the standards as used by the varsity itself. 
Instructions and Summary Sheets, with each 100 card 
order. Postpaid. 10% Discount, payment with order. 


100 Cards @ $4.00 per 100 
500 Cards @ $3.50 per 100 
1000 Cards @ $3.25 per 100 


JOHN T. CORE 


1224-A W. Broad St. Richmond 20, Virginia 








their point of aim, and to record where each arrow lands 
the target. This is done over a period of two weeks, and ae 
usually discovered that each arrow will land in a certain 
of the target every time. For instance, the No. 5 arrow 
always land high and to the right, or the No. 8 arrow, alwa 
high and to the left. They then pick out the 6 arrows whi 
land closest to the center, and use those for their set, 

For beginning archery classes we buy uncrested arrows and 
use colored Scotch tape for cresting them. In addition to crest. 
ing. them, we mark them with the colored tape to identify their 
length. A 24” arrow has a narrow strip of blue tape just below 
the nock, and all 25” arrows have a band of green tape. |p 
this way it is easy for student and teacher alike to check 
the length of all arrows in the quiver or in the wall rack. This 
use of Scotch tape has proven highly satisfactory, since jt makes 
it easy and fast to crest another arrow when one is lost from a 
set. It also simplifies the task of re-arranging arrows in ney 
sets upon their return from the fletcher. 

Several times during the year we shoot novelty events, (np 
of the most popular ones is the balloon shoot, where ballooy 
are blown up, tied with a string, and attached to the target fae 
Archers shoot 36 arrows from 40 yards, the object being j 
break the balloons. Some of the advanced atchers enjoy toy. 
ing on the desert, where one archer chooses a cactus or som 
other object 40 or 50 yards away and each archer shoots om 
arrow at it. The one whose arrow lands closest to the target 
decides what the next target will be. 

MARGARET L, Ktany 
Arizona State College 
Tempe, Arizona 


Did You Know Thai -.. 


HE annual meeting of the National Council on Rehabilit. 

tion, scheduled for April 29 and 30, has been planned in co 
operation with the National Rehabilitation Association, whos 
annual meeting will follow immediately, on May 1, 2, and} 
Both meetings will be held in the Jefferson Hotel in St. Lous 
For details write Maya Riviere, Administrative Assistant, Ne 
tional Council on Rehabilitation, 1790 Broadway, New York 
City 19. 














* * * 
A’ educational campaign will be sponsored by the National 

Organization for Public Health Nursing in cooperation wih 
the U. S. Public Health Service, April 20-26. This will k 
known as Public Health Nursing Week and will mark the 7h 
anniversary of public health nursing in the United States. Spe 
cific objectives of the campaign will be to promote greatt 
understanding of public health nursing as a service for every 
body regardless of size of income, and to recruit 8,000 urgently 
needed public health nurses. A publicity kit has been prepartl 
and may be obtained from Miss Edith Wensley, Public Iniom 
ation Consultant, NOPHN, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New Yor 
City 19. 

* * * . 

NATIONAL Boys and Girls Week marks its 27th anmal 

observance this year from April 26 to May 3. The them 
for this year is “Youth: The Trustees of Posterity.” The ctl 
bration draws the attention of the public to the potentialitié 
and problems of youth, emphasizing the importance of the hom 
church, and school in the proper development of boys and girls 
Information and suggestions may be obtained from Nati 
Boys and Girls Week Committee, Room 950, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1. 

* * &* 

POUR scientists from- Birmingham, Alabama, recently 
ported results of a study which tended to refute an ¢@ 
belief that dental decay is directly related to the nutritiond 
adequacy of the diet. A survey of 124 patients in a hos 
in Alabama who were undernourished revealed less thi 
1/3 the amount of dental caries than that found in a well f# 
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of 99 persons. It was also discovered, however, that 43 
of the malnourished group showed symptoms of pyorrhea 
es only 6 out of the well nourished group exhibited simi- 


toms. 
lar sympto * * * 


Lambda Theta, National Association for Women in Edu- 

cation, is again this year announcing the granting of two 
wards of $400 each for significant research studies on “Pro- 
wa Problems of Women.” Studies must be completed by 

1, 1947. All inquiries should be addressed to the chairman 
of the Committee on Studies and Awards, Miss Bess Goody- 
koontz, U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


> 





Motor Performance 


‘(Continued from page 228) 


foot up to the starting line, the other back of it. On the signal 
“Ready—go,” he runs across the ten-yard distance, touches the 
ast or outside line with his foot, comes back to the starting 
line, touches it with his foot, turns and keeps going, back and 
forth, as many times as possible until the whistle signal to 
stop is given. 

Score-—The number of yards run in 20 seconds. Record the 
score in whole number of yards run. If the runner has made 
four complete laps and has turned and is at the two-yard line 
when time is called his score is 82. Four complete laps total 
80 yards, plus two, make a score of 82. Each time the runner 
fails to touch or cross an outside line, deduct 2 yards from the 
total score. 

5. STANDING BroaD JUMP 

Set up of equipment—Fifteen-foot tumbling mat for each 
jumping station, or two 5’ x 7’ mats securely fastened together 
lengthwise. Take-off line painted on the mat, 15 inches from 
the end, 2 inches wide, and 2 feet long. Tape line for each 
jumping station. 

Description of the ttem—Pupil takes position at the take-off 
line (be sure that the toes are not over the line at any time 
during the jump). Pupil jumps forward on the mat as far as 
possible. Three trials are allowed. 

Score—Distance between the back of the heel print nearest 
the take-off line (or other point touched closer to the take-off 
than the heel print) to the outer edge of the take-off. The best 
jump of three is recorded. The three trials are taken in succes- 
sion. Do not record the distance if there is a double jump or 
if the toes go over the take-off. Fouls are counted as trials. The 
score is the distance jumped in feet and inches. 


6. Kick ror AccuRACY 

Set up of equipment.—Several well inflated soccer balls. Four 
jump standards with cross bar or rope placed at 8 feet. Draw 
a line on the floor at the end of the gymnasium (see Diagram 
B) 15 feet long. Place four marks three feet apart on the 
fifteen-foot line. On the second, third, fourth, and fifth marks 
place a jump standard. Twelve feet from this back line draw a 
kicker’s box 6 feet wide and 8 feet long. Center the width of 
the box with the middle of the back line (see Diagram B). 

Description of the item—Pupil stands at the back of the 
kicker’s box. A pupil assistant stands on the first and sixth 
marks on the back line. First from the right, and then from 
the left, pupil assistants roll a soccer ball on the floor so that 
it enters the front portion of the kicker’s box. As the ball 
comes into the kicker’s box the pupil advances to kick it 
through the goal. To score, the ball must be kicked from with- 
in the kicker’s box, and it must cross the goal line under the 
cross bar. Ten trials are allowed. Five trials are taken on balls 
rolled from the right and five are taken on balls rolled from 
the left. 

Score—Count 2 points for each ball kicked so that it crosses 
the goal line between the outer standard and the nearer inner 
standard on either side, and under the cross bar. Count one 
point for each kicked ball that crosses the goal line between 
the inner pair of jump standards and under the cross bar. If a 
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TIMELY 
MeceGRAW-HILL 
BOOKS 


TEXTBOOK OF HEALTHFUL LIVING 


By Harold S. Diehl, M.D. 
Professor of Preventive Medicine and Public 
Health and Dean of the Medical Sciences, 

University of Minnesota 

Third edition. 707 pages, $2.75 
One of the leading textbooks in the field, this 
remarkably successful book has been enthus- 
iastically endorsed by teachers and reviewers 
everywhere. The third edition of this authori- 
tative, readable, practical guide to healthful 


‘living has been revised to include develop- 


ments in the fields of nutrition, vitamins, 
physical fitness, immunity, normal sex life, 
etc. 


ELEMENTS OF HEALTHFUL LIVING 


By Harold S. Diehl, M.D. 
322 pages, $2.00 

Teachers say that this abridgement of the 
author’s Textbook of Healthful Living pro- 
vides the perfect answer to today’s needs for 
a brief, vital text geared to the shorter courses 
and heightened values caused by postwar con- 
ditions. It retains the flavor of liberal docu- 
mentation and descriptive clarity that gave the 
longer text its distinctive character. 


HEALTHFUL LIVING FOR NURSES 

By Harold S. Diehl, M.D. 

and Ruth E. Boynton, M.D. 
Professor of Preventive Medicine and Public 
Health and Director of the Students’ Health 

Service, University of Minnesota 
534 pages $2.75 

Widely used in orientation, personal hygiene, 
or pre-professional courses for nurses, this 
sound text covers the essential information in 
personal and community health that every 
nurse should have, both for her own welfare 
and that of her patient. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL 
BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York 18, N. Y. 
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THE APPLICATION 
OF MEASUREMENT 
TO HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


By HARRISON CLARKE, 
Syracuse University 


@ A complete course on the use of 
measurement devices and test results. 
Measurement is here presented not as 
an end in itself but as a tool which 
should become an everyday part of the 
intelligent teaching of physical edu- 


cation. 


TEACHING HEALTH 
AND SAFETY 

IN ELEMENTARY 
GRADES 


By WILLARD W. PATTY, 
Indiana University 


@ Provides the first organized plan for 
teaching both health and safety in the 
elementary grades. ‘“The book is highly 
commended and deserves wide distri- 
bution, as it is a decided contribution 
to the literature in this field.’’—Re- 


search Quarterly. 


SEND FOR YOUR APPROVAL COPIES 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 11 





kicked ball hits a standard and goes through the 
(between the two middle jump standards) count on 
kicked ball hits a standard and goes through eithe 
count two points. A kicked ball which hits a stan 
bounds into the field is counted as a trial with no 5 
rules govern the item and its scoring. Score is th 
points on the 10 trials. 


middle areg 
€ point. If, 
r Outer area 
dard and te. 
Core. Soccer 
€ sum of the 


7. STRIKING 


Set up of equipment.—Tennis ball in good condition, Wall 
or other surface from which the ball will rebound so that jt 
can be struck again. Two lines on the floor parallel to the Wall 
being used as a backboard, the first 4 feet from the wall ang 
the second 10 feet from it. Stop watch, or other timing device 

Description of the item—The pupil stands, ball in hand, op 
the 10-foot line. On signal, he drops the ball on the line, ang 
strikes it on the rebound in such a manner that it hits the wall 
He continues striking it as it rebounds, for a period of 3 
seconds, moving about at will to do so. To score, the ball op 
the rebound from the wall must not strike the floor nearer thay 
the 4-foot line or be hit by the player when nearer the wal 
than the 4-foot line. Disregard the 10-foot line after the bal) 
is put in play unless the ball is missed and has to be put ip 
play another time. 


Score-—The number of times the ball is hit against the wal) 
during the 30-second period of time, from points not nearer the 
wall than the 4-foot line. Balls struck when the pupil or the 
ball are nearer to the wall than the 4-foot line do not count 
on the score. If the ball is missed, recover it and put it in play 
from the 10-foot line as in the beginning, continuing until time 
is called. Penalty is in loss of time. 


8. Batt HANDLING!° 


Set up of equipment—Well inflated basketball. In the middle 
of an unobstructed wall space, draw a line perpendicular to the 
floor. Extend this line on the floor a distance of at least 10 
feet. Draw a line 10 feet long on the floor parallel to and 6 
feet from the wall, crossing the extension of the vertical line 
The wall area to the left of the vertical line is marked 2. The 
wall area to the right of the vertical line is marked 1. The 
floor area to the left of the extension of the vertical line and 
behind the 6-foot line is marked A. The floor area to the right 
of the extension of the vertical line and behind the 6-foot line 
is marked B (see Diagram B). Stop watch, or other timing 
device. 


‘Description of the item—Student starts from A, throws the 
ball to the wall to the right of the vertical line (wall space 1), 
crosses to B to catch the ball as it rebounds from the wall. 
Then, without stopping between throws, she throws the ball to 
hit the wall to the left of the vertical line (wall space 2), 
crosses to A to catch the ball as it rebounds from the wall 
The pupil continues throwing and catching the ball in this 
manner for 30 seconds. 


Score.—Number of successful catches in 30 seconds. Count 
1 point if both feet are behind the 6-foot line marking areas 
A and B when the ball is caught as it rebounds from the appro- 
priate wall space and before it touches the floor. Count % 
point for a successful catch, if both feet are not across the 
extension of the vertical line (line between A and B) in the 
correct floor area when the ball is caught as it rebounds from 
the appropriate wall space and before it touches the floor. No 
point is made if the bail is dropped, a line ball is thrown, ball 
does not hit the correct wall area, or if both feet are on oF 
across the 6-foot line marking A and B. 

Administered at the beginning of the school year 
the data from the evaluation of the fundamentals of 
motor performance can be used for the development 


of a program based upon pupil needs, and one tailored 


10 Teachers who wish to use this evaluative procedure at 
the elementary school level should substitute a “speed 
for “ball handling.” From behind a six-foot line throw 4 soccer 
ball to a wall and catch it on the rebound as many times # 
possible in 30 seconds. Balls caught nearer the wall than the 
6-foot line do not count on the score. Score is the total 
number of passes caught in 30 seconds. 
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Yuversaf Dual Purpose Bleachers Provide- 


MAXIMUM SEATING FOR PAY CROWDS 
=~ MAXIMUM FLOOR SPACE FOR PRACTICE 


HERE’S A SUGGESTION: 


If you are planning a new gymnasium building in 
the next 2 to 5 years, remember: “attendance crowds 
are constantly increasing because gymnasiums ev- 
erywhere are, more and more, becoming centers of 
community activities. 


UNIVERSAL Folding Bleachers—the logical answer 
to all Gymnasium Seating problems—provide max- 
imum seating facilities for any given space, plus 
maximum floor space when folded back. 


UNIVERSAL Folding Bleachers are self liquidating— 
your only source of gymnasium income. Send for 
complete literature on Gymnasium seating—Today. 


*The results of our nation-wide survey on seating 
capacity needs, both present and future, are avail- 
able to you without cost. Write for this valuable in- 
formation, including chart, today. 





BLEACHER COMPANY 


CHAMPAIGN 


Bleacher. Experts for 30 Years 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 











Combine Your Summer Course in 


Physical Education 
with Camp Life 


The 21st session for the Graduate Summer 
Camp for Physical Education sponsored by 
New York University will be held from June 
30 through August 8, 1947. Courses for teach- 
ers of Physical Education and Health Educa- 
tion, Recreation leaders, Administrators, and 
Nurses will be conducted with special empha- 
sis On the elementary school level. Workshop 
techniques are used. 


Over 2000 graduate students from every State 
in the Union have attended this camp on the 
shores of Lake Sebago in Bear Mountain— 
Harriman State Park, New York. The lake, 


—_——..._ 


ILLINOIS 








athletic fields and attractive cabins provide an 
ideal atmosphere for the enjoyment of active 
out-of-door life while pursuing your studies. 


For further information, address 


Professor Jay B. Nash, School of Education 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


New York 3, N. Y. 





Washington Square 





































Crofts books on 
PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 
C. H. McCloy, General Editor 





TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS IN HEALTH AND 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION—C. H. McCloy 


THE ANALYSIS OF HUMAN MOTION 
A Textbook in Kinesiology—M. G. Scott 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION—Voltmer and Esslinger 


DANCE: A Creative Art Experience—M. N. H’Doubler 


THE MODERN TEACHER OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION—.. M. Baker 


PHILOSOPHICAL BASES FOR PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION—C. H. McCloy 


PLAY GYMNASTICS—McClow and Anderson 








Ready in June: 


KINESIOLOGY HANDBOOK 


A Study Guide and Laboratory Manual 
By M. G. Scott 








101 Fifth Ave. F. S. Crofts & Co. New York 3,N.Y. 






















































































Nestea Creator of America’s 
FIRST STANDARD TRAMPOLINE 


now offers for immediate delivery 
The proved, advanced Model 5000-T at 


209.00 


F. O. B. Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Made with sturdy tubular steel and heavy-duty canvas. 
Improved and refined by 10 years of design, test and 
nation-wide use at gyms, playgrounds, beaches, pools 
and camps . . . NISSEN TRAMPOLINES trained thou- 


sands in ARMY, NAVY, MARINES, AIR CORPS. 
WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE 


Name TRAMPOLINE Reg. U. S. Pat. Office. 
Cedar Rapids, lowe 


200 A Avenue NW 











for each individual. Repeated at the close of the Year 
it can be used as a measure of achievement. 


Any program of evaluation breaks down if the dat, 
are not used to serve the needs of the individual Pup 
better than would otherwise be the case. Going throug 
the mechanics of “testing” and “recording” data i. 
end in itself is a procedure of exceedingly questionahl, 
value. The process has value only when the data from 
appraisal are used to serve the best interests of the child, 


TABLE FOR SCORING SCALES FOR THE FUNDAMENTALS oF Mote 
PERFORMANCE EVALUATIVE PROCEDURE 


How to use the scale: A pupil will make a score as he doe: 
each item. This is called the raw score. In order to give; 
meaning, and in order that scores from all the items of the jp 
strument may be combined into a composite score, raw Scores 
are transmuted into a percent score. Columns 1 and 10 jp 
dicate the scale score on a basis of 0 to 100. Columns 2 to4 
inclusive indicate the raw scores on each of the items, Folloy. 
ing a given raw score, say for example 10 on the top, Cross 
to column 1 or 10, we find the scale score to be 83. This can} 
interpreted as it relates to 100. A perfect score on the toyj 
instrument would be 800. Teach pupils to regard their oy 
scores as a measure of their own ability and to use them x 
a basis for improving their own performance in relation tp 
their own potentialities. Avoid comparison between individuals 
or classes, or with some arbitrary standard or norm which 
may be set up. 
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100 12 40 24 90 7-9 2 30 4 IW 
99 89 % 
98 88 % 
97 39 87 7-8 2 «3 Gf 
96 % 
95 38 23 86 7-7 3619 38 
94 8s 
93 84 7-6 28 93 
92 ll 37 83 7-5 7 ® 
91 82 91 
90 36 22 81 7-4 1 7 % ® 
89 80 i 
88 79 35 
87 35 78 7-3 y 
86 77 26 & 
85 34 21 76 ae 4° & 
84 75 X 
83 10 7-1 25 8 
82 33 74 7-0 33 «W 
81 73 bi 
80 32 20 72 6-11 16 24 32 @ 
79 71 
78 70 7 
77 31 69 6-10 23 «63 OT 
76 68 6 
75 9 30 19 67 6-9 15 30% 
74 - 74 
73 66 2 wo BR 
72 29 65 = 6-8 n 
71 64 71 
70 28 181%4 63 6-7 14 2 @ 
69 62 Vv) 
68 61 6-6 7 & 
67 27 60 6-5 6) 


*U. S. Office of Education, “Physical Performance Level 
for High School Girls,” Education for Victory, 3: 21 (May 
3, 1945). 
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“Atlantis” 


Style 267 


Another National 
model combining 
smartness with prac- 
ticability. The “Atlan- 
tis” is a one - piece 
suit, full cut with 
new popular pleated 
easy sleeves, complete 
with bloomer. Sport 
collar, attached belt 
and buckle. Created 
for fun-charged gam- 
ing or serious calis- 
thenics. 


Spring and Fall orders 
Accepted Now. 


Send for illustrated 
folder showing oth- 
er interesting gym 
suit styles. 


National Sports 
Equipment Co. 


Fond du Lac, Wis. 


in EVER Y FIELD OF SPoR;- 


-senntqtthaiishniiaemiaaan daa 


¥ @.% Utacljrsgor Goldsmith Jue; 








BOSTON UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR 
WOMEN, SARGENT 


in Collaboration with The Boston University 
Summer Session 


INTRODUCES 


A June Institute in the beautiful setting of Sar it 
Camp, 1000 feet above sea level in the Monadnock 
region of New Hampshire, near Peterborough. 
Opportunity to earn undergraduate and graduate credit. 
Courses offered this June to men and women are: 
1. Leadership in Folk Dance 
Dr. Elizabeth Burchenal 


2. Child Growth and Development 

Dr. Lawrence Rarick 
3. Hockey—Lacrosse 

Professor Gretchen Schuyler 
Miss Barbara Strebeigh 

4. Advanced Swimming and Diving 
Professor James A. Wylie 
Professor Ann Simmons 
Mr. Clifford Pulis 


Recreational opportunities include riding, canoeing, 
boating, mountain climbing, tennis, bedminton, ete. 


Congenial living arrangements in camp-community 
atmosphere. 


Opening Date: June 18, 1947 
Closing Date: June 30, 1947 


FOR DETAILS WRITE 


DEAN GEORGE K. MAKECHNIE 
6 Everett Street Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 









































Winslow 
Health and Hygiene 
Charts 


A complete series of 
18 wall charts designed for the 
adequate health program. 
Write for complete information to: 
Denoyer-Geppert Company 


5235 RAVENSWOOD AVE. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 















The Four-Cycle Curriculum 


(Continued from page 224) .« 


schools already greatly exceed the above minima] tie 
allotment for health instruction. 


Advantages of the Four-Cycle Curriculum 


Practically all Oregon schools are adopting the off. 
cial four-cycle plan; the majority of schools are folly. 
ing the plan illustrated in Fig. 1; however, some Of the 
smaller schools are using a modification of this plan 
to meet local school conditions. 


Some of the advantages of the four-cycle plan ¢j 
health instruction, which will be verified further 5 
extensive evaluation, are as follows: ‘ 


Scheduling and Segregation.—Elementary school 44, 
ministrators are now making provision for appropria 
health instruction, taught by regular classroom tex), 
ers in grades, 1-6, in accordance with the four-cyel 
curriculum. Many Oregon grade schools are now & 
voting approximately one-sixth of each school day 
health and physical education. 


The four-year plan has provided a practical way fy 
high school administrators to schedule health classe 
in grades 7-12, with incidental and correlated healt 
teaching as supplementary to, not a substitute fo 
adequate, direct health instruction, Many Oregon af: 
ministrators have scheduled a comprehensive health 
and physical education core for grades 1-12 inclusiv, 
required of all students, with physical education three 
days and health instruction two days per week. A fer 
Oregon administrators are attempting to develop; 
correlated health curriculum by including appropriate 
health units in such subjects as biology, general scient 
social science, and home economics. In the past, how 
ever, correlated health teaching has not proven satis 
factory in the Oregon schools; and some Oregon at 
ministrators frankly denounce incidental and correlate! 
health instruction as inadequate. Some high schoo 
are now organizing health classes meeting five day 
per week for one or two semesters; other schools har 
previously tried and abandoned this plan of scheduling 
as unsatisfactory. 


In many Oregon high schools, it has been comme 
practice to schedule large health classes which wer 
not segregated by grades, so that a typical health cas 
was composed of freshmen, sophomores, juniors, atl 
seniors. It may be noted in Fig. 1 that the four-yt 
curriculum is based upon grade segregation of studeals 
for health classes. Some of the smaller high schoo 
following a modified four-cycle plan, have segregatt 
students into two groups for the health classes, fret 
man-sophomore and junior-senior. It is interesting t 
note that some Oregon schools segregate the sexes ft 
health teaching; others do not. 

The four-cycle plan has paved the way for schedtl 
ing properly segregated health classes in the Oregt 
schools with health teaching that is effectively imlt 
grated with other school subjects and with heal 
service, health guidance, school sanitation, physi 
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education, and also with school and community ac- 
tivities. 

Articulation —The four-cycle plan provides a pat- 
tern for the proper vertical articulation of health in- 

ction in successive grades and on the various school 
evels. By referring to Fig. 1, Oregon teachers, stu- 
dents, and administrators may see the relationship of 
the health teaching in a given unit, a school grade, or 
, school level to the 12-year health’ curriculum. Un- 
fortunately, this has not been true in the past, either 
in Oregon or elsewhere. Many school administrators 
frankly admit that articulation between the elementary 
ghool, junior high school, and senior high school has 
been a badly neglected feature of health teaching. Is 
it any wonder that in many instances teachers, students, 
and parents have become confused, bored, and dis- 
gusted with health instruction ? 


stru 


Facilitation—The four-cycle plan will facilitate ad- 
ministrative provision of personnel, facilities, and ma-. 
terials to modernize health teaching. Far too often 
in the past the health teacher has been any staff mem- 
ber who happened to be free at the hour that health 
classes were scheduled. The advanced level of in- 
struction recommended by the four-cycle curriculum 
has made clear the need for scheduling health classes 
under more adequately trained teachers. In addition, 
school administrators now have a definite basis for 
estimating classroom space needed in health teaching. 
Moreover, they may now make provision for properly 
designed health classrooms when new school buildings 
are constructed. Also, the four-cycle curriculum indi- 
cates the audio-visual materials and special equipment 
needed for modern health instruction, so that adminis- 
trators and teachers may estimate and make budgetary 
provisions for the purchase of needed health teaching 
aids. 


Motivation —Curriculum preplanning is considered 
to-be highly undesirable by some educators on the basis 
of two main assumptions: (1) it leads to passive, 
mechanical, nonfunctional learning; (2) it is impos- 
sible to predict the future needs and problems of stu- 
dents in a rapidly changing society. The Oregon plan 
for health instruction challenges both of these assump- 
tions. First, health teaching in many Oregon schools 
is being conducted to gain the intelligent consent and 
the active participation of the student in functional 
health learning. Second, the probable future health 
needs and problems of Oregon students and adults 











,have been predicted sufficiently well to be taken into 
account in designing, articulating, and teaching the 
Oregon four-cycle health curriculum. 

The failure of school personnel to think, plan, and 
act in terms of a comprehensive 12-year curriculum 
that is based on careful consideration of the vital prob- 
lems of scope and sequence has led to considerable stu- 
dent boredom with health teaching, particularly at the 
senior high ‘school level. Students have been bored 
with the constant repetition, from grade to grade, of 
a few health topics taught on an elementary level by 
teachers who are not prepared to teach on a more ad- 
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vanced level. In far too many schools stud 
been given a smattering of first aid, a plan 
and bigger vitamin pills, a reiteration of the sam 
dental hygiene given in earlier grades, and a few will 
of advice on disease prevention, mixed in with com 
ments on cleanliness and grooming and advice to th 
lovelorn. 


Students not only have been bored with health edu- 
cation but also they have been perplexed because of 
obvious and unexplainable gaps in health instruction 
They need and desire greater instructional emphasis 
on health areas such as mental hygiene, family-life 
education, consumer health education, community 
health and sanitation, communicable and noncommun. 
icable diseases, growth and development, and develop. 
ment of motor fitness, to name a few of the mog 
important. Oftentimes, in planning health instruction 
teachers and curriculum workers have omitted o 
greatly minimized the importance of health problems in 


for more 


.these areas. The Oregon four-cycle curriculum was 


planned to motivate health learning by including appro. 
priate health instruction in these important health 
problem areas. For example, Oregon is one of the first 
states, if not the first, to include extensive material on 
family-life education in the official health curriculum 
for the public schools. Some of the major topics of 
family-life education now included are venereal disease 
control; development of secondary sexual character- 
istics ; boy-girl relationships ; preparation for marriage, 
parenthood, and family life; and reproduction, 


Understanding.—The Oregon four-cycle plan was de- 
signed to promote healthful living as guided by intel- 
ligent understanding. For example, let us follow 
students John and Mary Doe through the “community 
health and sanitation” phase of the Oregon curriculum, 
John and Mary will actively participate in a learning 
sequence, composed of four major units on community 
health and sanitation, that progresses from an elemen- 
tary level suitable for primary students to an advanced 
level appropriate for high school students.’ Briefly 
sketched, their learning in this health area, supple 
mented by incidental and correlated health teaching, 
will progress as follows: 

1. In grade 3, emphasis will be placed upon group 
health needs and the sanitation problems of the class 
and school with stress upon the relationship between 
personal and community health and upon active partic 
pation in class and school health activities. 


2. In grade 6, emphasis will be placed upon the 
health needs and sanitation problems of the family and. 
neighborhood, upon the relationship of educational, 
public health, and medical personnel to community 
health and sanitation, and upon active participation in 
family and neighborhood health projects. 

3. In grade 9, a more intensive study will be made of 
local community and county health and_ sanitation 
problems and of the work of the local public health de- 
partment and voluntary health agencies, supplemented 
by active participation in and first-hand study of local 





SJohn Dewey. Experience and Education. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1938, Chapter 7. 
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ity health activities. 
community hea aad 
4, In grade 12, a more intensive and extensive study 


will be made of state and regional health and sanita- 
tion problems and agencies, with some consideration 
of national and world health problems and agencies ; 
and this factual study will be supplemented by first- 
hand study of and actual participation in community 
and state health activities. (et atin 
First-hand experiences, participation activities, and 
rogressively organized subject matter all will be util- 
ized in educating John and Mary to accept their share 
of responsibility for community health and sanitation. 
Likewise, in the other health areas of the Oregon cur- 
riculum, they will be educated for effective, responsible 
citizenship in Oregon and the United States. The four- 


 eyele progression of health units will serve to reinforce 


and to advance John and Mary’s learning in three 
ways: (1) each succeeding unit serves as a refresher 
study of that major health area; (2) each unit provides 
an opportunity, at three-year intervals, for a checkup 
of their attitudes and of their application of health facts 
and principles to daily living; (3) each successive unit 
in cycles, 1, 2, 3, and 4 includes new and more advanced 
subject matter, activities, and experiences. 

The Oregon four-cycle plan is based upon the as- 
sumption that sequential learning, intelligent under- 
standing, and transfer of training to new situations go 
hand in hand. It was designed to promote the pro- 
gressive growth of insight into personal, family, and 
community health problems. Oregon students will 
utilize their fund of health facts, principles, insights, 
and experiences in learning how to think about health 
problems. But in addition, they will be guided in what 
to think, feel, and do about specific health and sanita- 
tion problems that now exist in Oregon. Apparently 
the current tendency, in some schools, to teach students 
how to think but not what to think is untenable.® 

The real problem of health instruction in Oregon is 
to help the student achieve mastery of the kind of living 
that involves the use of intelligently understood health 
subject matter. Neither the teacher nor the student is 
confronted with a choice between health subject matter 
and personal development, for there is an indivisibility 
of functional subject-matter mastery and_ personal 
growth, development, and adjustment. The statement, 
attributed to the late Thomas D. Wood, noted health 
educator, “health is a way of life not a subject to be 
taught,” has been very stimulating and-useful but it is 
a dangerous half truth. 


Evaluation—The evaluation phases of the Oregon 
health curriculum are now in the preliminary stages of 
development. Evaluation of student achievement in 
the eleven health areas specified in the Oregon law, on 
the basis of acceptable health standards, is a very diffi- 
cult, but certainly not an impossible, task. It will take 
several years, however, to make substantial progress 
towards proper evaluation of the four-cycle curriculum 
as specified in the Oregon law. 

Further progress will involve (1) a more precise 





o 8I. G. Gates, A. T. Jersild, T. R. McConnell, and R. C. 
hallam. Educational Psychology. New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1942, Chapter 15. 
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description of what constitutes an intelli 
standing of health facts and principles, an 
behavior as expressed in interests, attitud 
practices ; and (2) the use of various typ 
health tests and measures, and the development 
additional tests and procedures for appraising stud : 
progress in terms of descriptive health criteria. ™ 
The periodic rating required by Oregon law can be 
made very conveniently and effectively at the end of 
cycles 1, 2, 3, and 4. An appraisal in grades 3 6 g 
and 12 would have several distinct advantages, "Fine 
it would provide a broad diagnostic checkup on the stu. 
dents’ health progress every third year so that remedial 
health instruction could be used as needed. Second, it 


Sent under. 
es, and health 
€s Of available 








would provide teachers and administrators with a peri. 
odic check on the quality of health teaching, within the 
three grades included in each cycle, and thus tend t 
focus responsibility for results. 


In conclusion, the evaluation plan will be designed 
and executed to avoid a system whereby Oregon 
teachers would goad their students to cram health cop. 
tent, in order to pass state health examinations which 
would mainly test recognition and recall of isolated 
health facts. The evaluation phase of the curriculum 
is being planned to face fairly and squarely the appraisal 
of outcomes, as they relate to the health interests, needs, 
and problems of real students in actual home, school, 
and community situations as they now exist in Oregon. 

The Oregon plan does not mean that a 12-year health 
curriculum, highly standardized as to the details of 
health instruction, has been imposed on local schools 
by state law or official edict. It does mean that state 


and local planning, operating through the Oregon State | 


Department of Education, the Oregon State Joint Com- 
mittee for Health and Physical Fitness, and through 
legislative enactments, has paved the way for the 
Oregon schools to cooperate actively and effectively in 
improving personal, family, and community health in 
Oregon. o 


~~ 
> 





Impressions 
(Continued from page 233) 


physical education, argued about twenty years ago, in 
spite of the new lines of thoughts and new discoveries 
in research, are still in existence. Some of these are: 


a. Two separate entities of health education and 
physical education as opposed to one joint entity. 

b. Health education under the authority of educa- 
tion as opposed to a general health authority. 

c. Emphasis on sports as opposed to emphasis on 
gymnastics. 

d. Conditioning emphasis as opposed to recreation 
emphasis. 

e. Student needs approach as opposed to student 
desires approach. 

f. Psychological approach as opposed to physic 
logical approach, 

g. Administration of athletics and physical educa: 
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tion as One unit as opposed to separate administration 
for each. ’ - : 
h. Professional preparation emphasizing athletic 
coaching as opposed to emphasis on class teaching. 
j, Required physical education in colleges as op- 
sed to an elective system. 

Health and physical education concern many aspects 
of the individual life and are related to a vast field of 
natural and social sciences. It is impossible for any 

rson to master all the special fields concerned and 
form an adequate composite principle. The more a per- 
son specializes in a certain field, the more difficult it 
will be for him to find the time and effort to project his 
specialty into the overall picture of all the aspects com- 
bined. Yet, for those who are burdened with the gen- 
eral work and have no time to indulge in advanced 
specialties, they will find themselves unfamiliar with the 
yocabulary used by the specialists and therefore will be 
ynable to discuss differences with them. Different 
specialists may also discover different facts in the same 
special field. The divergences between specialists in 
the same field, between specialists of different fields, and 
between generalists and specialists, are manifest in this 
tangled picture of arguments. Moreover, physical edu- 
cation is not merely an academic subject for research 
and study. It centers in physical activities. Since there 
are so many kinds of physical activities, the individual, 
including the specialist himself, due to various heredi- 
tary and environmental factors, differs in his attitude 
and inclination toward different activities. 


Conclusion 
I am deeply indebted to the United States Govern- 


| ment for the opportunity offered to me for this visit. 


The contacts I have made not only give me a much 


_ better vision of the up-to-date developments in the dif- 


ferent fields of my interest, but also give me a keen 


_ understanding of the importance and the problems of 





international cultural exchange, especially between the 
United States and China. 

The beginning of cultural relations between the 
United States and China dates back to the early ’70’s. 
Thousands of Chinese students have been trained in the 
United States, and hundreds of Americans have gone 
to China as teachers, doctors, missionaries, and other 
experts. The continual friendship between the United 
States and China has already been well founded by 
these means, but there are still things to be done to 
promote even greater understanding. There is a need 
for well planned policy with a realization of the de- 
velopments concerning these two countries in relation to 
the peace of the world. I am sure such a policy is in 
the process of formation in the Department of State. 
May I offer my humble opinion that the following 
might be encouraged by the Department of State: 

1. Eagerness of the American people to know more 
about China should be given consideration and met by 
having more Chinese educators come to this country to 
work with teachers’ colleges and school systems, and 
by sending more Americans to stay for longer periods 


: China to study the different cultural background 
there, 
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2. Advice might be given to those institutions who 
have Chinese students to emphasize the teachi 
American attitudes and ways of work, besides 
ing the technical knowledge and presenting the 
can way of life. 


3. The fundamental things, among which ¢ 
education of all people is the most important, are needed 
in China. Advice might be given to those generoys 
Americans who want to help China not to Overshadoy 
this by dramatic and sensational gestures, 


I sincerely hope that my sojourn in this country hy 
strengthened the relationship between the two coun. 
tries, especially in the field of teacher training ang 
health and physical education. I shall consider the 
constant strengthening of the relations established’) 
my visit as one of the duties and privileges of my future 
career in education. 


Supply. 
Ameri. 





School Medical Services 


(Continued from page 235) 


examining every school child ever year by a woefully 
understaffed health department is no longer recog. 
nized as a desirable procedure. For many years now 
progressive health departments and school health de. 
partments have drastically limited the number of grades 
examined. Dr. Nyswander and co-workers have in 
very careful and prolonged studies cast serious doubt 
on the efficacy of routine physical examinations in con- 
trast to other methods of choosing those to be ex- 
amined, The author’s feeling is that no more than four 
times, if that many, in the school life of a child should 
he be required to have a routine health examination; 
that there should be no limit to the number of health 
examinations he may have on special referrals by par- 
ents, teachers, nurses, or others; that the type of ex 
amination now being given even in the best circles is 
not as good as it should be; that there should be more 
adequate history containing all pertinent facts as to 
this child’s physical and mental background, such facts 
being contributed by the home, other agencies who 
might have come in contact with this child, and al 
other school departments serving him; that the & 
amination be carefully, easily, and slowly given witha 
due consideration of all of its educational possibilities 
from the standpoint of child, parent, teacher, nurs, 
and physician; that this examination be followed with 
observation of the child in the classroom and on the 
field. An examination of this type is what a growilg 
human being deserves and what he must have if We 
do our part in raising man to the level that the Creator 
made possible. These examinations cannot be dont 
for many children until the American people are wil 
ing to spend on public education, medical care, ati 
other public services amounts comparable to those the; 
spend on alcohol and tobacco. This type of examutt 
tion cannot be given without the cooperation and clos 
integration of the home, the school, the private phys 
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in hand and moving towards a successful solution. SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
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ne . physician an insight into what needs to be done after 
witht} the examination and the effectiveness of whatever is 


bltis } done. DUKE UNIVERSITY 
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re this systematic and continuous observation by the school COURSE IN PHYSICAL THERAPY 
‘ ail > pert cannot come unless he is intimately, person- On October 6, 1947, a 15 months’ course will 
ME the tiny 2vare Of what is going on in stcale af shuuital SGM Of Se ie 
oan. = ividual classrooms, We may link at this point applicants who have completed 90 college semester 
be hot er recognized duty of the school physician, pro- hours, including credits in the biological sciences, 
2 the _— —— in the field of teacher health. The chemistry, physics and psychology, may be accepted. 

! school physician’s knowle dge of an interest in the For further information address Director, Division 
amina a : f Physical Th iversi 
ian health and welfare of the individual teacher is neces- North Carolina. a 
oh sary for the protection of the child as well as the 
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teacher, and is a very direct way of securing the in- 


teachers and secondarily as health coordinators, cap 


terest and cooperation of the teacher in all matters serve as invaluable links in the chain of an adequate 7 
pertaining to her health and the child’s. This respon- school health program. 7 
sibility of the school physician is one which, if properly While we hear much of bureaucracy, red tape, money . 
done, is almost a full-time job in itself. In the area spent on administration, etc., many of the criticism | 
of teacher-health responsibility, we might well include labeled as poor administration are due to the same eyjj . 
‘medical advice to school authorities on mental and affecting all of our public services, namely, continy; ; 
emotional influences,” because in neither of these areas increase in responsibility and duties with woefully jn. i 
can the school physician work without aid. The aver- adequate appropriations for personnel and administra. z 
age school physician is inadequately trained in both tion. The author estimates that from a health ange | 4 
psychology and psychiatry. This lack can be partially 50 to 75 percent of the major troubles which plague ys 
remedied by continuous postgraduate and in-service constantly in school health are due to inadequae | 
training. financial support. The best administration in the 

One of its strongest supports, however, is the pres- world cannot make a teacher as responsible for the } 
ence of truly adequate guidance departments. By ade- teaching and the health of thirty to forty pupils as she 
quate guidance departments we mean those that see can be for fifteen or twenty. The administrative func. , 
their responsibilities, not as remedial only, but as con- _ tions of a school physician are necessary and important 
cerned with the whole of school life and the mental Too often not enough time is allotted to administration | 
health of pupils, teachers, and administrators. We with a resultant decrease in efficiency of the entire 
mean guidance specialists whose function it is to test health program, a duplication and waste of effort, and |, 
all school problems by the criteria of what is mentally the loss of valuable data. h 
hygienic as the physician tests what is physically We come to the last and one of the most importan, | a 
hygienic in school practice. of the functions of the school physician, responsibility |p 


HAT department could contribute more to pupil 
W on teacher health than the physical education de- 
partments, counselling and aiding in play and recrea- 
tional activities of both pupils and teachers. Think of 
the major benefits that would accrue, and do, when 
music and art departments think in terms of pupil 
and teacher health. We do not have to stop there— 
every department in the school has something it could 
contribute to pupil and teacher health. Aid in hobbies 
and establishing other interests are but a few. It has 
been found through experience in the fledgling organ- 
ized life of public and school health that school health 
coordinators, individuals who are trained primarily as 


to the school system and the community for integrating 
the school health program into the- public health pro. 
gram of the community. Health maintenance and pro. 
tection are of equal importance to infants, children, 
adults, and aged. The school health program is a co- 
operative enterprise both inside and outside the schod, 
Outside the school it involves cooperative, not sub- 
mergent, effort with health departments, voluntary 
health agencies, welfare agencies, clinics and hospitals, 
individual physicians, and organized medicine. Inside 
the school it involves cooperation between physicians, 
dentists, nurses, principals, psychologists, cafeteria 
directors, custodians, classroom teachers, supervisors, 
and superintendents. The school physician interprets 
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his job to agencies and individuals outside the school. 
He elicits and fosters the assistance of departments and 
individuals within the school. He recognizes the inter- 
elationships, but not amalgamation, of all individuals 
a groups who can help attain the goal of healthier, 
i le. 

rt easslsing let us clarify some of the points dis- 
cussed above. We set out to discuss the improvement 
of the quality of school medical or health services from 
the school physician’s viewpoint. We found that the 
improvement in that quality is greatly needed every- 
where and that we can attain it with the following : 

1. A knowledge of what constitutes good quality in 
school health services. 

2, Adequate funds to support a good school health 
program. ’ : 

3, Adequately trained and endowed school phys- 
a knowledge of and action on the conception that 
school health work is not alone a function of the school 
health department but is a function of every department 
and individual in the school system, and that the im- 
provement of one is contingent upon the improvement 
of the other. «» 





Recreation Policies 
(Continued from page 238) 


this subject provided one method for determining the 
extent of consensus or divergence of views as to how 
leadership for the whole field of recreation ought to be 
undertaken in future. This resulted in the preparation 
of the National Recreation Policies Committee Mem- 
orandum of January 16, 1946, How Federal Responsi- 
bility for Recreation Should Be Organized, which has 
since been circulated widely and which provided the 
core of Senate Bill 2070, introduced by Senators 
Thomas of Utah, Aiken of Vermont, Murray of Mont- 
ana, and Magnuson of Washington, on April 15, 1946. 
This memorandum was adopted in principle by the 
committee at its December 13, 1945, meeting and sub- 
sequently concurred in by mail by 25 members. One 
member failed to register his judgment by mail, and 
one disagreed. * 
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The second project on which the committee is at 
work under the guidance of Dr. Light is the drafting 
of a statement on the “Nature and Place of Recreation 
in American Life.” It is hoped that the statement, 
when completed, might serve as a basis for perhaps a 
charter for recreation in America, the kind of a state- 
ment to which the majority of public and private 
agencies and interested individuals could subscribe. In 
the preparation of this statement, opinions are being 
requested not only from prominent professional and 
lay recreation leaders in the United States, but also 
from philosophers, anthropologists, sociologists, his- 
torians, educators, and writers of national and inter- 
national reputation. 


In its undertakings the Recreation Policies Commit- 
tee is trying to think of recreation in its broadest pos- 
sible sense. The committee will continue to give broad 
interpretation to recreation, as well as to present its 
findings on the broadest possible base. There is no 
reason to believe, however, that flexibility and broad- 
ness of approach to any problem will give way to the 
determination of the committee to arrive at definite, 
concrete conclusions. The assurance is given that de- 
cisions once made, however specific, will have been 
arrived at only after very thorough examination and 
open, above-board democratic discussion. Little, if any, 
effort will be made to publicize the committee or its 
membership, but there will be no hesitation about pub- 
licizing the work or findings of the committee which 
it is hoped will be worth while. a» 
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Editorials 


(Continued from page 236) 

ment, a conviction for which we have only half-heartedly 
striven. It means a much larger staff of teachers; it 
means a more liberal time allotment. Few and far be- 
tween are the athletic fields in high schools which have 
more than the usual one diamond, one soccer field and 
gridiron, one broad and one high jump pit, one pole vault 
pit, one shot-put circle, etc. The bulk of our present 
field equipment is definitely planned for the aristocracy 
of brawn, not for the mass. Two or three poles, as many 
shots, is the usual stock of tools, when there should be 
several dozen to make a mass program function. 

The same is true of indoor facilities in space as well as 
equipment. There should be separate rooms for other 
than playing purposes and not just four walls. These and 
many other fundamental needs demand our persistent 
and constant effort, and pressure upon community, state, 
and country. But we must demonstrate that we are 
capable of utilizing such mass facilities to the end that 
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the claim for compulsory military training will no longer 
be stressed. To quote General Leonard Wood of World 
War I: “Give me a boy physically fit and I’ll make a 
soldier out of him in six weeks.” Costly? Yes, but if a 
nation’s wealth is measured by its sturdy health, then 
the cost is negligible. 

We may justly claim that we are teaching youth its 
health; that is, we may if we really do the job and are 
given the full opportuity to prove it. There are no 
short cuts to health. It has to be earned, and earned 
by doing, and through doing to knowing. We must 
not fail our youth and country again. To that end we 
must pledge our earnest effort and seek acclaim from 
the public because of the mass product rather than 
scores. Such a massive base of human power and 
agility of necessity terminates in the excelling smaller 
numbers of highly efficient individuals, and completes 
the pyramid. Not a mere peak dangling in midair, but 
a complete structure like education in general. If we 
don’t do the job, the Army will—By Carl G. Schrader, 
South Egremont, Mass, 
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New Books - - - 


The Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work. Ruth Strang. 
Revised and enlarged. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1946. 486 pages, 
$3.75. 

The present edition describes present practice in guidance 
work with the student and discusses the guidance responsibilities 
of the teacher as a classroom teacher, homeroom teacher, 
club sponsor, and faculty adviser. The counseling process is 
also described and examples given of the proper use of ob- 
servation, tests, interviews, case studies, etc. 


Dentistry, An Agency of Health Service. Malcolm W. Carr. 
New York City 22: Commonwealth Fund, 41 East 57th St. 
1946. 216 pages, $1.50. 

This is a comprehensive picture of dentistry in the United 
States, its present status as a profession and its place in a 
broad health service. Exceptional advancements in dental 
practice are summarized, the growth of professional organiza- 
tions are traced, and the establishment and development of 
systems of education and state legislative regulation are de- 
scribed. 


The Control of Venereal Disease. R. A. Vonderlehr and J. R. 
Heller. New York City 18: Reynal & Hitchcock, 8 West 
40th St., 1946. 242 pages, $2.75. 

The authors have prepared the first comprehensive report to 
the general public on the history of venereal disease and its 
control in America and the American armed forces during the 
war years. On the one hand increased promiscuity, particularly 
among juveniles, is discussed; and on the other, improved meth- 
ods of clinical treatment, new drugs, and greater public recog- 
nition of venereal disease as a civic problem. 

Crippled Children in American Education, 1939-1942, Romaine 
P. Mackie. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1945. 144 pages, $2.10. 

This is a compilation of nationwide information on the num- 
ber, age, intelligence, disabilities of crippled children, spe- 
cial services offered; educational practices such as marking and 
promotion; and personnel. Recommendations drawn from the 
findings offer a guide to those interested in the development 
of the crippled child. 

How To Live. Twenty-first edition. Irving Fisher and Haven 
Emerson. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 354-360 Fourth 
Ave., 1946. 345 pages, $2.50. 

This book is intended to be a guide to healthful living for 
the man in the street. In simple and non-technical language 
the authors have attempted to present practical and scientifi- 
cally sound advice. Personal and mental hygiene, food and the 
balanced diet, the common poisons—alcohol, tobacco, etc., are 
discussed in detail. 


Living Together in the Family. Mildred W. Wood. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.: American Home Economics Association, 
620 Mills Building, 1946. 256 pages, $2.00. 

The purpose of this book is to present some of the everyday 
situations which arise in family life and to interpret them in 
such a way that young people will learn how to establish and 
maintain happy family relations. The author has drawn on 
her own experience as a homemaker, teacher of high school 
students, and as a leader of parent groups in showing that 
successful family living can be accomplished only through the 
cooperation of all members of the family. 


Beauty Plus—. Mary MacFadyen. New York: Emerson 
Books, Inc., 251 West 19th St., 1947. 262 pages, $2.49. 


This book contains practical, common-sense advice on women’s 
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health and personality problems. Special health and weg 
diets, tested beauty formulas, personality development, ex 
cises for health, vitality, and figure, practical check lists 
charts, and a personality quiz are included. 3 
Aging Successfully. George Lawton. New York: Coly 
University Press, Morningside Heights, 1946. 266 oas 
$2.75. 
Written in an informal, vigorous style, this book tells hy 
people can enjoy a constructive life as they grow older, J 
author discusses how older people can help themselves, 
they can influence society, the learning of new skills, and of 
points. Anecdotes and case histories illustrate his contenti 
that the older person has an active place in society, a 
Acrobatics For All. Erwin F. Beyer. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., 1947. 122 pages, $3.00. 
Here the author shows how acrobatics can be a healthfu! and 
stimulating leisure-time activity. The first part instructs the 
reader in basic acrobatic skills and the second part explains 
how exhibition routines can be developed together with a de. \ 
scription of how acrobatics can be made popular and the or. 
ganization of interest groups. 
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Recent Publications - - - 


My Friend Nick. Health Education Department, Church & 
Dwight Co., Inc., 70 Pine Street, New York City 5. 12 pages, 
free. (Booklet designed for children in the primary grades to 
encourage good dental health habits.) Pe 

Sports Skills Achievement Program and Classification Index, 
Elementary and Junior High Schools, Grades 6-9, Girls and 
Boys. Sports Division, Achievement Standards Committee, 
Department of Physical cn a _ Schools, Newark, 
New Jersey. 55 pages (mimeo.), $1.00. 

sor Sesdhone Guide to Free Curriculum Materials. 
Third edition. John G. Fowlkes and Donald A. Morgan, ed. 
Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wisconsin. 204 pages, 
$3.50. .(Up-to-date, systematized information on free educa- 
tional aids including maps, bulletins, pamphlets, exhibits, charts, 

ripts, transcriptions, and books.) 
” Outlines in Health and Physical Education for Secondary 
Grades. Katharine Pontius. University Lithoprinters, Inc, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan. 208 pages, no price given. (Yearly pro- 
gram, minimum essentials, daily activity program, bibliography 
of inexpensive materials.) 

Children in the Community. Sybil A. Stone, Elsa Castendyck, 
and Harold B. Hanson. Children’s Bureau, Publication 317, 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 182 pages, 35c. (The St. Paul experi: 
ment to study the problems, behavior, and adjustment of chil- 
dren and to develop treatment services.) ; 

Human Relations Education. G. G. Wetherill. American 
Social Hygiene Association, 1790 Broadway, New York City 
19. 60 pages, 50c. (Description of the program of education 
in human relations, including sex relations, being developed 
San Diego. ‘ 

Official a Guide, 1947 (Men) ; Official Badminton Guide, 
1947 (Men); Official Volleyball Guide, 1947 (Men); Official 
Wrestling Guide, 1947 (Men). A. S. Barnes and Co., 67 West 
44th St.. New York City 18. Each, 50c. ((fficial rules, illus 
trations, articles, records). 

Roddy the Rat. George S. Bote and Dorothy C. Stephens 
University of Florida Sloan Project in Applied Econom 
Gainesville, Florida State Board of Health, and Florida Tuber 
culosis and Health Association, Jacksonville. 68 pages, free. 
(Story of the spread of typhus fever and of ways of ge 
rid of rats.) 
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